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INTRODUCTION. 

Cymbeline, first printed in the Folio of 1623, was Date of com- 
probably written about 1609 or 1610, the earliest men- ^^^ ^^^* 
tion of it being found in the Diary of Dr. Simon Forman, 
who saw it acted somewhere between April, 1610, and 
May, 1611. 

The story of Imogen, with that of the sons of Cym- source of the 
beline, was taken more or less directly from "Boccacio's ^ ° ' 
Decamerone ; while for that portion which relates to the 
tribute to be paid to Rome, Shakespeare derived his 
materials from Holinshed, according to whom the 
demand was made during the reign of Augustus, a 
few years before the beginning of the Christian era. 
But beyond the bare outlines of these portions of the 
play, everything else, the " characters, dialogue, circum- 
stances, details, descriptions, — the lively interest of the 
plot, its artful involution and skilful development, are 
entirely his [Shakespeare's] own." * 

Though no absolute proof is to be obtained on the character- 
subject, it is, I think, abundantly clear from internal piay. 
evidence that Cymbeline belongs to Shakespeare's final 
period of authorship, in which are included also The 
Winfei^s Tale, The Tempest, and Henry the Eighth; and 
though in my Introduction to The JFintefs Tale 
I have already quoted Professor Dowden's arguments 

* Verplauck, quoted by Rolfe. 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 

on the point, I am not ashamed to quote them 
again here. ** Characteristics of versiiication and 
style," he remarks, "and the enlarged place given 
to scenic spectacle, indicate that these plays were pro- 
duced much about the same time. But the ties of 
deepest kinship between them are spiritual. There is 
a certain romantic element in each. They receive con- 
tributions from every portion of Shakspere's genius, 
but all are mellowed, refined, made exquisite ; they 
avoid the extremes of broad humour and of tragic 
intensity; they were written with less passionate con- 
centration than the plays which immediately preceded 
them, but with more of a spirit of deep or exquisite 
recreation. . . . Shakspere still thought bf the graver 
trials and tests which life applies to human character, 
and of the wrongs which man inflicts on man ; but his 
present temper demanded not a tragic issue,— it rather 
demanded an issue into joy and peace. The dissonance 
must be resolved into a harmony, clear and rapturous, 
or solemn and profound. And, accordingly, in each of 
these plays, The Winter^s Taky Cymbeline, The Tempest, 
while grievous errors of the heart are shown to us, and 
wrongs of man to man as cruel as those of the great 
tragedies, at the end there is a resolution of the disson- 
ance, a reconciliation. This is the word which interprets 
Shakspere*s latest plays — ^reconciliation, 'word over all, 
beautiful as the sky.' It is not, as in the earlier comedies 
— The Ttvo Gentlemen of Verona, Much Ado about Nothing, 
As You Like It, and others — a mere denouement. The 
resolution of the discords in these latest plays is not a 
mere stage necessity, or a necessity of composition, 
resorted to by the dramatist to effect an ending of his 
play, and little interesting his imagination or his heart. 
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Its significance here is ethical and spiritual; it is a 
moral necessity. . . . Over the beauty of youth and the 
love of youth, there is shed, in these plays of Shakspere's 
final period, a clear yet tender luminousness, not else- 
where to be perceived in his writings. In his earlier 
plays, Shakspere writes concerning young men and 
maidens, their loves, their mirth, their griefs, as one 
who is among them, who has a lively, personal interest 
in their concerns, who can make merry with them, treat 
them familiarly, and, if need be, can mock them into 
good sense. There is nothing in these early plays 
wonderful, strangely beautiful, pathetic about youth and 
its joys and sorrows. In the histories and tragedies, as 
was to be expected, more massive, broader, or more 
profound objects of interest engaged the poet's imagina--^ 
tion. But in these latest plays, the beautiful pathetic 
light is always present. There are the sufferers, aged, ex- 
perienced, tried — Queen Katherine, Prospero, Hermione. 
And over against these there are the children absorbed 
in their happy and exquisite egoism, — Perdita and 
Miranda, Florizel and Ferdinand, and the boys of old 
Belarius." t 

In regard to structure of language and com- character- 
pression of thought, Hudson, in his introduction to Sought and 
the present play, observes, " Shakespeare in his policy of ^"fi^^^^fi^- 
authorship just reverses that of the popular fiction- 
writers of our day. Niggard of space^ prodigal of 
thought, he uses the closest compression, they the widest 
expansion: his aim is to crowd the greatest possible 
wealth of mind into a given time ; theirs, to fill the 
largest possible time with a certain modicum of matter. 
. . . The Poet's structure of language and mode of 

* Shakspere : Jim Mind and Art, pp. 403, 406, 7, 415, 6. 
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expression are in keeping with this policy, and indeed 
took their growth under its discipline. . . . And this 
habit of mind, if it be the right name for it, grew upon 
the Poet as he became older and more himself, or more 
practised in his art. It may almost be said indeed that 
his later works would be better, if they were not so 
good; they being so overcharged with life and power 
as rather to numb the common reader's apprehensive 
faculties than kindle them. . . . For average readers, he 
was better when less himself ; and so I have commonly 
found such readers preferring his earlier plays. And it 
is remarkable that even some of his critics and editors, 
especially those of the last age, thought he must have 
been past his prime and in the decadence of his powers, 
when he wrote Antony and Cleopatra^ which is perhaps 
his crowning instance of workmanship overcharged with 
poetic valour and potency. But, generally, in the plays 
of his latest period, we have his fiery force of intellect 
concentrating itself to the highest intensity which the 
language could be made to bear, and often exceeding 
even its utmost capacity ; while in turn the language in 
his use became as a thing inspired, developing an energy 
and flexibility and subtilty such as may well make him 
at once the delight and the despair of all who undertake 
to write the English tongue." * 
Outline of the In the Opening scene, laid at the court of Cymbeline, 
King of Britain, certain gentlemen are lamenting the 
order of banishment passed upon a noble Briton, 
Posthumus Leonatus, the hero of the play, for having 
married Imogen, Cymbeline's daughter. While they 
are in conversation, the Queen, Cymbeline's second 
wife, enters with Imogen and Posthumus. Though 

* Shakespeare : his Life, Art, and Characters, pp. 389, 90. 
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pretending friendship, she in reality hates them both, 
and it is through her machinations that the King has 
been induced to banish Posthumus and confine Imogen 
to the palace. At bottom of her hatred is the desire to 
ensure to Cloten, her son by a former marriage, the 
succession to the throne on the death of Cymbeline. 
This object she had at first endeavoured to efifect by a 
marriage between him and Imogen, who, owing to the 
supposed death of her two brothers, is now supposed to 
be sole heir to the crown. Imogen, however, will have 
nothing to say to such an admixture of low cunning and 
brutality as this Cloten is ; and the Queen, foiled in her 
original scheme, determines upon the disgrace of Imogen 
and banishment of Posthumus as the surest means of 
bringing about the result on which she has so firmly 
fixed her mind. The banished Posthumus, after a part- 
ing interview with Imogen, which the Queen contrives, 
in order by revealing it to whet the King's anger against 
his daughter, sets out for Rome, where we next find 
him in the .company of several foreigners from various 
countries. At this meeting reference is made to a con- 
versation the previous evening in which each of these 
foreigners "fell in praise of our country mistresses," 
Posthumus "vouching ... his to be more fair, virtuous, 
wise, chaste, constant-qualified and less attemptable than 
any the rarest of our ladies in France." Upon this an 
Italian, lachimo (pronounced Yachimo), expresses his 
doubts as to the virtue of Imogen, averring his certainty 
that, if opportunity were given him, he would be able 
to prove her disloyalty to Posthumus. Provoked by 
lachimo's doubts and sneers, Posthumus wagers the ring 
given him by Imogen, as a parting remembrance, against 
ten thousand ducats to be paid by the Italian if he should 
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fail in his attempt ; and gives him a letter of introduc- 
tion to ensure his welcome by Imogen. lachimo pro- 
ceeds to Britain, delivers his letter, and endeavours, by 
accusing Posthumus of disloyalty to her, to persuade 
Imogen to listen to his own proffers of love. These 
being indignantly rejected, he pretends that his slanders 
have been employed merely to test the strength of her 
love for Posthumus, and thus obtains her forgiveness. 
But in order that he may be able to carry back to Rome 
circumstantial evidence of his intimacy with Imogen, he 
asks her to take charge, during his stay, of a trunk, in 
which he pretends are "plate and jewels of rich and 
exquisite form" that "some dozen Romans" and Pos- 
thumus had subscribed to buy as "a present for the 
emperor," but in which he intends to conceal himself 
when it is conveyed to Imogen's charge. Imogen has 
this trunk placed for safety in her bedchamber ; and at 
night, when she is asleep, lachimo, issuing from it, takes 
note of various particulars in the room and about her 
person. Armed with this knowledge, he then returas to 
Rome, and by plausibly detailing what he had seen, 
persuades Posthumus of Imogen's disloyalty. Posthumus 
now determines to have Imogen put to death, and sends 
instructions to this effect to his faithful servant, Pisanio, 
whom he had left behind at the British court. In order 
that she may be persuaded to leave her home, and so 
give Pisanio the opportunity of murdering her, Pos- 
thumus encloses a second letter in which he begs her 
to meet him at Milford Haven, in Wales. With the object 
of gaining time to consider what is best, to be done, and 
of getting Imogen away from the court and from the 
brutal treatment to which she is subject from the King 
and Queen, Pisanio shows Imogen this letter and easily 
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persuades her to meet Posthumus* wishes. They accord- 
ingly set out for Milford Haven, and when near to the 
place, Pisanio reveals the slanderous accusations and 
murderous instructions of Posthumus, assuring Imogen 
of his disbelief in the former and his innocence of all 
intention to carry out the latter, at the same time 
explaining to her his scheme to provide for her present 
safety. This scheme is that Imogen, disguising herself 
in boy's clothes, shall take service as page with Lucius, 
the Roman ambassador, who had been sent to Cymbeline's 
court to demand payment of the annual tribute due to 
£ome, and who was expected shortly to return with 
troops to pimish Cymbeline's refusal. The disguise 
having been effected, Pisanio leaves Imogen in order 
to return as quickly as possible to the court and so 
remove all suspicion that he has had anything to do 
with her flight. Imogen, thus left alone, wanders about 
till she comes to a cave which, hungry and worn out, 
she enters in quest of food. This cave happens to be 
the home of Belarius, an old noble who, having been 
unjustly banished from the court, had revenged himself 
by carrying away with him, and educating aa his own, 
Cymbeline's two sons, Guiderius and Arviragus, now 
passing under the names of Polydore and Cadwal. The 
three, returning from hunting, enter the cave while 
Imogen is satisfying her hunger; and, charmed by her 
appearance, give her a hearty welcome. The next 
morning Imogen not being well, they leave her at home 
while they go out for their day's hunting. While thus 
engaged, they come upon Gloten who, having been told 
by Pisanio that Imogen had joined Posthumus in Wales, 
has set out thither in the hopes of killing Posthumus. 
Cloten is at once recognised by Belarius who, over- 
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hearing him use the word « runagates," fancies that his 
retreat has been discovered, and that Cloten with others 
are in search of him and his adopted sons. To look for 
these others, who are supposed to be in ambush near, 
Belarius and Arviragus leave Guiderius, who is then 
accosted by Cloten in insulting terms. Cloten's abuse 
is retorted by Guiderius, swords are drawn,. Guiderius 
kills Cloten, and, later on, cutting off his head throws it 
into the stream. On Belarius and Arviragus returning 
from their fruitless search, the three make their way 
back to the cave, where they find Imogen apparently 
dead. This appearance of death had been caused by a 
drug which Pisanio received from the Queen as a cordial, 
and gave as such to Imogen. Though not poisonous, as 
the Queen believed when she gave it to Pisanio in the 
hopes that he might take some and so be removed out of 
her way, this drug has the property of producing a 
lengthened swoon. The seemingly-dead Imogen is there- 
fore carried out for burial by Guiderius and Arviragus, 
laid in the ground and covered with flowers and leaves, 
the headless trunk of Cloten being afterwards brought 
by Belarius and laid at her side. Awaking shortly after- 
wards from her trance, Imogen is horror-struck to find by 
her side what she takes to be the dead body of Posthumus; 
for Cloten when setting out on his search had dressed 
himself in a suit of clothes belonging to Posthumus. 
In her agony she swoons upon Cloten's trunk, and is 
there discovered by Lucius, the Eoman ambassador. 
On her senses returning, she is questioned by him as to 
her name and condition, and is taken by him into ser- 
vice as page. The Eoman forces being now mustered 
are marched to London against the Britons, and in the 
battle that ensues are on the point of gaining a complete 
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victory, when Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus ap- 
pearing on the field rescue Cymbeline, rally the fleeing 
Britons, and in the end defeat the Eomans with great 
slaughter. Posthumus, who, disguised during the battle 
as " a British peasant,'' has fought bravely for his country 
and disarmed lachimo, now resumes the Roman uniform 
which he had worn before it, allows himself to be taken 
captive, is thrown into prison, and condemned to death. 
The victory being assured, the principal actors in the 
battle are summoned to Cymbeline's tent, where Belarius, 
Guiderius, and Arviragus are knighted for their prowess. 
This ceremony is scarcely over when the King receives 
intelligence of his Queen's death, and an account of her 
evil intentions towards him. This is followed by the 
entry of Lucius, as a captive, with Posthumus, and Imogen. 
Belarius narrates the story of his life in Wales, and 
confesses his abduction of Cymbeline's sons; lachimo 
unfolds his scheme against Posthumus ; Imogen discovers 
herself as Cymbeline's daughter ; she and Posthumus are 
reconciled ; lachimo and Belarius are forgiven, and peace 
is ratified between Rome and Britain. 

As examples of the criticism of Cymbeline in the Johnson's 
eighteenth century and at the present day, it may be the piay com- 
interesting to compare the unsparing condemnation of that of^ 
Johnson with the warm eulogy of Swinburne. By the 
former the play is thus summed up : — " This play has ^^ 
many just sentiments, some natural dialogues, and some 
pleasing scenes, but they are obtained at the expense of 
much incongruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, 
the absurdity of the conduct^ the confusion of the names, 
and manners of different times, and the impossibility of 
the events in any system of life, were to waste criticism 
upon unresisting imbecility, upon faults too evident for 
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detection, and too gross for aggravation/' In Swin- 
burne's opinion, "Here is depth enough with weight^ 
enough of tragic beauty and passion, terror and love and 
pity, to approve the presence of the most tragic Master's 
hand; subtlety enough of sweet and bitter truth to 
attest the passage of the mightiest and wisest scholar 
or teacher in the school of the human spirit; beauty 
with delight enough and glory of life and grace of 
nature to proclaim the advent of the one omnipotent 
Maker among all who bear that name. Here above all 
is the most heavenly triad of human figures that ever 
even Shakespeare brought together; a diviner three, as 
it were a living god-garland of the noblest earth-born 
brothers and love-worthiest heaven-bom sister, than the 
very givers of all grace and happiness to their Grecian 
worshippers of old time over long before. The passion 
of Posthumus is noble, and potent the poison of lachimo ; 
Cymbeline has enough for Shakespeare's present purpose 
of *the king-becoming graces'; but we think first and 
last of her who was * truest speaker' and those who 
* called her brother, when she was but their sister ; she 
them brothers, when they were so indeed.' The very 
crown and flower of all her father's daughters, — I do not 
speak here of her human father, but her divine — the 
woman above all Shakespeare's women is Imogen. . . . 
I would fain have some honey in my words at parting — 
with Shakespeare never, but for ever with these noteJS on 
Shakespeare ; and I am therefore something more than 
fain to close my book upon the name of the woman best 
beloved in all the world of song and all the tide of time ; 
upon the name of Shakespeare's Imogen." * 

* A Study of Shakespeare, pp. 226, 7. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Cymbeline, king of Britain. 
Cloten, son to the Queen by a former husband. 
PosTHUMDS Leonatus, a gentleman, husband to Imogen. 
Belabius, a banished lord, disguised under the name of 
Morgan. 



Guiderius, 
Arvhugus, 



'sons to Cymbeline, disguised under the names 
of Polydore and Cadwal, supposed sons to 
Morgan. 



Philabio, friend to Posthumus, ^ _^ .. 

> Italians. 
Iachimo, friend to Philario, J 

Caius Lucius, general of the Roman forces. 

PiSANio, servant to Posthumus. 

Cornelius, a physician. 

A Roman Captain. 

Two British Captains. 

A Frenchman, friend to Philario, 

Two Lords of Cymbeline's court. 

Two Gentlemen of the same. 

Two Gaolers. 

Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 

Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen. 

Helen, a lady attending on Imogen. 

Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, a Soothsayer, a 
Dutchman, a Spaniard, Musicians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, 
Messengers, and other Attendants. 

Apparitions. 

Scene: Britain; Rome, 
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CYMBELINE. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. Britain. The garden of Cymhdmii 'palace. 

Enter two Gentlemen. 

Firzt Oent, You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king. 

Sec. Gent. But what's the matter ? 

First Gent. His daughter, and the heir of 's kingdom, whom 
He purposed to his wife's sole son — a widow 
That late he married— hath referred herself 
Unto a poor but worthy gentleman : she's wedded ; 
Her husband banish 'd ; she imprisoned : all 
Is outward sorrow ; though I think the king 
Be touch *d at very heart 

Sec. Gent. None but the king ? 10 

First Gent. He that hath lost her too ; so is the queen, 
That most desired the match ; but not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

Sec. Gent. And why so ? 

First Gent. He that hath miss'd the princess is a thing 
Too bad for bad report : and he that hath her — 
I mean, that married her, alack, good man ! 
And therefore banish'd — is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 20 

« 3 
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For one his like, there would be something failing 
In him that should compare. I do not think 
So fair an outward and such stuff within 
Endows a man but he. 

ISec. Gent, You speak him far. 

First Gent. I do extend him, sir, within himself. 
Crush him together rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 

Sec, Gent. What 's his name and birth ? 

First Gent. I cannot delve him to the root : his father 
Was calPd Sicilius, who did join his honour 
Against the Eomaus with Cassibelan, 30 

But had his titles by Tenantius whom 
He served with glory and admired success, 
So gained the sur- addition Leonatus ; 
And had, besides this gentleman in question. 
Two other sons, who in the wars o' the time 
Died with their swords in hand ; for which their father. 
Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being, and his gentle lady. 
Big of this gentleman our theme, deceased 
As he was born. The king he takes the babe 40 

To his protection, calls him Posthumus Leonatus, 
Breeds him and makes him of his bed-chamber, 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took. 
As we do air, fast as 'twas minister'd. 
And in 's spring became a harvest, lived in court — 
Which rare it is to do — most praised, most loved, 
A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 
A glass that feated them, and to the graver 
A child that guided dotards ; to his mistress, 50 

For whom he now is banish'd, her own price 
Proclaims how she esteem'd him and his virtue ; 
By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is. 
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Sec. Oent I honour him 

Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell me, 
Is she sole child to the king ? 

First Oent. His only child. 

He had two sons ; if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it : the eldest of them at three years old, 
I* the swathing-clothes the other, from their nursery 
"Were stol'n, and to this hour no guess in knowledge 60 

Which way they went. 

Sec. Gent, How long is this ago ? 

First Gent. Some twenty years. 

Sec. Gent. That a king's children should be so conveyed. 
So slackly guarded, and the search so slow, 
That could not trace them ! 

First Gent. Howsoe'er 'tis strange. 

Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Yet is it true, sir. 

Sec. Oent. I do well believe you. 

First Oent. "We must forbear : here comes the gentleman, 
The queen, and princess. [Exeunt. 

Enter the Queen, Posthumus, and Imogen. 

Queen. No, be assured you shall not find me, daughter, 70 
After the slander of most stepmothers. 
Evil-eyed unto you : you 're my prisoner, but 
Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. For you, Posthumus, 
So soon as I can win the offended king, 
I will be known your advocate : marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him, and 'twere good 
You lean'd unto his sentence with what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you. 

Post. Please your highness, 

I will from hence to-day. 

Queen. You know the peril. 80 

I '11 fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
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The pangs of barred affections, though the king 

Hath charged you should not speak together. [Exit. 

Imo. O 

Dissembling courtesy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds ! My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father's wrath ; but nothing — 
Always reserved my holy duty— what 
His rage can do on me : you must be gone ; 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live, 90 

But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 

Post My queen ! my mistress ! 

O lady, weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than dotli become a man. I will remain 
The loyaPst husband that did e'er plight troth : 
My residence in Eome at one Philario's, 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter : thither write, my queen. 
And with mine eyes I '11 driuk the words you send, 100 

Though ink be made of gall. 

Re-enter Queen. 

Queen, Be brief, I pray you : 

If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure. [Aside] Yet I '11 move him 
To walk this way : I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends ; 
Pays dear for my offences. [Exit 

Post. Should we be taking leave 

As long a term as yet we have to live. 
The loathness to depart would grow. Adieu ! 

Imo. Nay, stay a little : 
Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 110 

Such parting were too petty. Look here, love ; 
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This diamond was my mother's : take it, heart ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 

Post How, how ! another ? 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death! [Putting on the ring,'] Remain, remain 

thou here 
While sense can keep it on. And, sweetest, fairest, 
As I my poor self did exchange for you. 
To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 120 

I still win of you : for my sake wear this ; 
It is a manacle of love ; I '11 place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. [Putting a bracelet vpon her arm. 

Imo. O the gods ! 

When shall we see again ? 

Enter Cymbeline and Lords. 

Post. Alack, the king 1 

Ci/m. Thou basest thing, avoid ! hence, from my sight ! 
If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthiness, thou diest ; away I 
Thou 'rt poison to my blood. 

Post. The gods protect you ! 

And bless the good remainders of the court 1 
I am gone. [Exit. 

Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 130 

More sharp than this is. 

Ct/m. O disloyal thing, 

That shouldst repair my youth, thou heap'st 
A year's age on me. 

Imo. I beseech you, sir. 

Harm not yourself with your vexation : 
T am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 

Cym. Past grace ? obedience ? 
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Imo. Past hope, and in despair ; that way, past grace. 

Cym. That mightst have had the sole son of my queen ! 

Imo. O blest, that I might not 1 I chose an eagle, 
A.nd did avoid a puttock. 140 

Cym, Thou took'st a beggar ; wouldst have made my throne 
A seat for baseness. 

/two. No ; I rather added 

A lustre to it. 

Cym, O thou vile one ! 

Imo. Sir, 

It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus : 
You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman, overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 

Cym. "What, art thou mad ? 

Imo, Almost, sir : heaven restore me ! Would 1 were 
A neat-herd's daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd's son ! 

Cym. Thou foolish thing ! 1 50 

Re-enter Qoeen. 
Tliey were again together : you have done 
Not after our command. Away with her. 
And pen her up. 

Queen. Beseech your patience. Peace, 

Dear lady daughter, peace ! Sweet sovereign, 
Leave us to ourselves ; and make yourself some comfort 
Out of your best advice. 

Cym. Nay, let her languish 

A drop of blood a day ; and, being aged. 
Die of this folly ! [Exeunt Cymheline and Lords. 

Queen, Fie 1 you must give way. 

Enter Pisanio. 

Here is your servant. How now, sir ! What news ? 
Pis. My lord your son drew on my master. 
Quem. Ha ! 160 
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No harm, I trust, is done ? 

Pis. There might have been, 

But that my master rather play'd than fought 
And had no help of anger : they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 

Queen, I am very glad on 't. 

Imo. Your son 's my father's friend ; he takes his part. 
To draw upon an exile ! O brave sir ! 
I would they were in Afric both together ; 
Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer- back. Why came you from your master ? 

Pis, On his command : he would not suffer me 170 

To bring him to the haven ; left these notes 
Of what commands 1 should be subject to. 
When 't pleased you to employ me. 

Queen, This hath been 

Your faithful servant : I dare lay mine honour 
He will remain so. 

Pis. I humbly thank your highness. 

Queen, Pray, walk awhile. 

Imo, About some half -hour hence, 

I pray you, speak with me : you shall at least 
Go see my lord aboard : for this time leave me. [Exeunt, 

Scene II. The same. A public place. 
Enter Cloten and tvco Lords. 

First Lord. Sir, I would advise you to shift a shirt ; the 
violence of action hath made you reek as a sacrifice ; where 
air comes out, air comes in ; there 's none abroad so wholesome 
as that you vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, then to shift it. 
Have I hurt him ? 

Sec, Lord, [Aside] No, 'faith ; not so much as his patience. 

First Lord, Hurt him ! his body 's a passable carcass, if he 
be not hurt : it is a throughfare for steel, if it be not hurt. 
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Sec. Lord. [A dde\ His steel was in debt ; it went 'o the 
backside the town. 1 1 

Clo, The villain would not stand me. 

Sec, Lord, l^Aaide"] No ; but he fled forward still, toward 
your face. 

First Lord. Stand you ! You have land enough of your own : 
but he added to your having ; gave you some ground. 

Sec. Lord. [Adde\ As many inches as you have oceans. 
Puppies ! 

Clo, I would they had not come between us. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] So would I, till you had measured how 
long a fool you were upon the ground. 21 

Clo. And that she should love this fellow and refuse me ! 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] If it be a sin to make a true election, she 
is damned. 

First Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty and her 
brain go not together : she 's a good sign, but I have seen 
small reflection of her wit. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] She shines not upon fools, lest the 
reflection should hurt her. 

Clo. Come, I'll to my chamber. Would there had been 
some hurt done ! 31 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] I wish not so ; unless it had been the fall 
of an ass, which is no great hurt. 

Clo. You '11 go with us ? 

First Lord. I '11 attend your lordship. 

Clo. Nay, come, let 's go together. 
- Sec. Lord. Well, my lord. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. A room in Cymhdine^s palace. 

Enter Imogen and Pisanio. 

Jmo. I would thou grew'st unto the shores o' the haven. 
And question'dst every sail : if he should write, 
And I not have it, 'twere a paper lost. 
As oflfer'd mercy is. What was the last 
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That he spake to thee ? 

Pis, It was his queen, his queen 1 

Imo, Then waved his handkerchief ? 

Pi8, And kiss'd it, madam. 

Imo. Senseless linen ! happier therein than I ! 
And that was all ? 

Pis, No, madam ; for so long 

As he could make me with his eye, or mine 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 10 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of *s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd on, 
How swift his ship. 

Imo. Thou should'st have made him 

As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pis, Madam, so I did. 

Imo. I would have broke mine eye-strings ; crack'd them 
but 
To look upon him, till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle. 
Nay, foUow'd him, till he had melted from 20 

The smallness of a gnat to air, and then 
Have turn'd mine eye and wept. But, good Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him ? 

Pis. Be assured, madam, 

With his next vantage. 

Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say : ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him at certain hours 
Such thoughts and such, or I could make him swear 
The shes of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest and his honour, or have charged him, 30 

At the sixth hour of mom, at noon, at midnight. 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 
I am in heaven for him ; or ere I could 
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Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. The queen, madam, 

Desires your highness' company. 

Into. Those things I bid you do, get them dispatched. 
I will attend the queen. 

Pis. Madam, I shall. [Exeunt 40 



Scene TV. Rome. Philari&s house. 

Enter Philario, Iachimo, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, and a 

Spaniard. 

lack. Believe it, sir, I have seen him in Britain : he was 
then of a crescent note, expected to prove so worthy as since 
he hath been allowed the name of ; but I could then have 
looked on him without the help of admiration, though the 
catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his side and 
I to peruse him by items. 

Phil. You speak of him when he was less furnished than 
now he is with that which makes him both without and 
within. 9 

French. I have seen him in France : we had very many 
there could behold the sun with as firm eyes as he. 

lack This matter of marrying his king's daughter, wherein 
he must be weighed rather by her value than his own, words 
him, I doubt not, a great deal from the matter. 

French. And then his banishment : — 

Jach. Ay, and the approbation of those that weep this 
lamentable divorce under her colours are wonderfully to extend 
him ; be it but to fortify her judgement, which else an easy 
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battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar without less quality. 
But how comes it he is to sojourn with you ? How creeps 
acquaintance ? 21 

Phi, His father and I were soldiers together ; to whom I 
have been often bound for no less than my life. Here comes 
the Briton : let him be so entertained amongst you as suits, 
with gentlemen of your knowing, to a stranger of his quality. 

Enter Posthumus. 

I beseech you all, be better known to this gentleman, whom 
I commend to you as a noble friend of mine : how worthy he 
is I will leave to appear hereafter, rather than story him in 
his own hearing. 

French. Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 30 

Post Since when I have been debtor to you for courtesies, 
which I will be ever to pay and yet pay still. 

French, Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindness : I was glad I 
did atone my countryman and you ; it had been pity you 
should have put together with so mortal a purpose as then 
each bore, upon importance of so slight and trivial a nature. 

PoBt, By your pardon, sir, I was then a young traveller ; 
rather shunned to go even with what I heard than in my 
every action to be guided by others' experiences : but upon 
my mended judgement — if I oflend not to say it is mended — 
my quarrel was not altogether slight. 41 

French, Taith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of swords, 
and by such two that would by all likelihood have confounded 
one the other, or have fallen both. 

lack. Can we, with manners, ask what was the difference ? 

French. Safely, I think : 'twas a contention in public, which 
may, without contradiction, suffer the report. It was much 
like an argument that fell out last night, where each of us 
fell in praise of our country mistresses ; this gentleman at 
that time vouching— and upon warrant of bloody affirmation 
— his to be more fair, virtuous, wise, chaste, constant-qualified 
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and less attemptable than any the rarest of our ladies in 
France. 53 

lack. That lady is not now living, or this gentleman's 
opinion by this worn out. 

Post She holds her virtue still and I my mind. 

loch. You must not so far prefer her 'fore ours of Italy. 

Post, Being so far provoked as I was in France, I would 
abate her nothing, though I profess myself her adorer, not 
her friend. 60 

lack. As fair and as good — a kind of hand-in-hand compar- 
ison — had been something too fair and too good for any lady 
in Britain. If she went before others I have seen, as that 
diamond of yours outlustres many I have beheld, I could not 
but believe she excelled many : but I have not seen the most 
precious diamond that is, nor you the lady. 

Post, I praised her as I rated her : so do I my stone. 

lach. What do you esteem it at ? 

Post. More than the world enjoys. 

lack. Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, or she's 
outprized by a trifle. 71 

Post. You are mistaken : the one may be sold, or given, if 
there were wealth enougk for the purchase, or merit for the 
gift : the other is not a thing for sale, and only the gift of the 
gods. 

Jack, Which the gods have given you ? 

Post. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

lach. You may wear her in title yours : but, you know, 
strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. Your ring may 
be stolen too : so your brace of unprizable estimations ; the 
one is but frail and the other casual ; a cunning thief, or a 
that way accomplished courtier, would hazard the winning 
both of first and last. 83 

Post. Your Italy contains none so accomplished a courtier 
to convince the honour of my mistress, if, in the holding or loss 
of that, you term her frail. I do nothing doubt you have 
store of thieves ; notwithstanding, I fear not my ring. 
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Phi, Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

Po8t, Sir, with all my heart. This worthy signior, I thank 
him, makes no stranger of me ) we are familiar at first. 90 

lack. With five times so much conversation, I should get 
ground of your fair mistress, make her go back, even to the 
yielding, had I admittance and opportunity to friend. 

Post No, no. 

lack, I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of my estate to 
your ring ; which, in my opinion, overvalues it something : 
but I make my wager rather against your confidence than her 
reputation : and, to bar your offence herein too, I durst 
attempt it against any lady in the world. 99 

Post You are a great deal abused in too bold a persuasion ; 
and I doubt not you sustain what you 're worthy of by your 
attempt. 

lack. What's that? 

Post A repulse : though your attempt, as you call it, deserve 
more ; a punishment too. 

Pku Gentlemen, enough of this ; it came in too suddenly ; 
let it die as it was bom, and, 1 pray you, be better acquainted. 

lack. Would I had put my estate and my neighbour's on 
the approbation of what I have spoke ! 

Post What lady would you choose to assail ? 110 

loch. Yours ; whom in constancy you think stands so safe. 
I will lay you ten thousand ducats to your ring, that, commend 
me to the court where your lady is, with no more advantage 
than the opportunity of a second conference, and I will bring 
from thence that honour of hers which you imagine so reserved. 

Post I will wage against your gold, gold to it : my ring I 
hold dear as my finger ; 'tia part of it. 

lack. You are afraid, and therein the wiser. If you buy 
ladies' flesh at a million a dram, you cannot preserve it from 
tainting : but I see you have some religion in you, that you 
fear. 121 

Post This is but a custom in your tongue ; you bear a 
graver purpose, I hope. 
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lack, I am the master of my speeches, and would undergo 
what 's spoken, I swear. 

Post Will you ? I shall but lend my diamond till your 
retura : let there be covenants drawn between 's : my mistress 
exceeds in goodness the hugeness of your unworthy thinking : 
I dare you to this match ; here 's my ring. 

Phi. I will have it no lay. 130 

lack. By the gods, it is one. If I bring you no sufficient 
testimony, my ten thousand ducats are yours ; so is your 
diamond too : if I come off, and leave her in such honour as 
you have trust in, she your jewel, this your jewel, and my 
gold are yours : provided I have your commendation for my 
more free entertainment. 136 

Post I embrace these conditions ; let us have articles 
betwixt us. Only, thus far you shall answer : if you make 
your voyage upon her and give me directly to understand 
you have prevailed, I am no further your enemy ; she is not 
worth our debate : if she remain unseduced, you not making 
it appear otherwise, for your ill opinion and the assault you 
have made to her chastity you shall answer me with your 
sword. 

lack. Your hand ; a covenant : we will have these things 
set down by lawful coimsel, and straight away for Britain, lest 
the bargain should catch cold and starve : I will fetch my gold 
and have our two wagers recorded. 148 

Post Agreed. [Exeunt Posthumus and lachimo, 

French, Will this hold, think you ? 

PhL Signior Tachimo will not from it. Pray, let us follow 
'em. [Exeunt 
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Scene V. Britain. A room in Cymhelin^s palace. 
Enter Queen, Ladies and Cornelius. 

QiLeen, Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather those 
flowers ; 
Make haste : who has the note of them ? 

First Lady. I, madam. 

Queen. Dispatch. [Exeunt Ladies. 

Now, master doctor, have you brought those drugs ? 

Cor. Pleaseth your highness, ay : here they are, madam : 

[Presenting a s^nall box. 
But I beseech your grace, without offence, — 
My conscience bids me ask — wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 
But though slow, deadly ? 

Queen. I wonder, doctor, 10 

Thou ask'st me such a question. Have I not been 
Thy pupil long ? Hast thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes ? distil ? preserve ? yea, so 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections ? having thus far proceeded, — 
Unless thou think'st me devilish — is 't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgement in 
Other conclusions ? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, but none human, 20 

To try the vigour of them and apply 
Allay ments to their act, and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects. 

Cor. Your highness 

Shall from this practice but make hard your heart : 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious. 

Queen. O, content thee. 

B 
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EhUer Pisanio. 

\^A9ide\ Here comes a flattering rascal ; upon him 

"Will I first work : he 's for his master, 

And enemy to my son. How now, Pisanio ! 

Doctor, your service for this time is ended ; 30 

Take your own way. 

Cor. [Aside'\ I do suspect you, madam ; 

But you shall do no harm. 

Queen, \To Pisanio] Hark thee, a word. 

Cor, [Aside] I do not like her. She doth think she has 
Strange lingering poisons ; I do know her spirit. 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damn'd nature. Those she has 
Will stupify and dull the sense awhile ; 
Which first, perchance, she '11 prove on cats and dogs, 
Then afterward up higher : but there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 40 

More than the locking-up the spirits a time. 
To be more fresh, reviving. She is fooPd 
With a most false eflfect ; and I the truer. 
So to be false with her. 

Qtteen. No further service, doctor. 

Until I send for thee. 

Cor, I humbly take my leave. [Exit. 

Qtieen. Weeps she still, say'st thou ? Dost thou think in 
time 
She will not quench and let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses ? Do thou work : 
When thou shalt bring me word she loves my son, 
111 tell thee ou the instant thou art then 50 

As great as is thy master, greater, for 
His fortunes all lie speechless and his name 
Is at last gasp : return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is ; to shift his being 
Is to exchange one misery with another. 
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And every day that comes comes to decay 
A day's work in him. What shalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans, 
Who cannot be new built, nor has no friends, 
So much as but to prop him? [The Queen drops the box: 
Pisanio takes it wp!] Thou takest up 60 

Thou knoVst not what ; but take it for thy labour : 
It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeemed from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Nay, I prithee, take it ; 
It is an earnest of a further good 
That I mean to thee. Tell thy mistress how 
Tlie case stands with her ; do't as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou changest on, but think 
Thou hast thy mistress still, to boot, my son. 
Who shall take notice of thee : I '11 move the king 70 

To any shape of thy preferment such 
As thou 'It desire ; and then myself, I chiefly, 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women : 
Think on my words. [Exit Pisanio. 

A sly and constant knave, 
Not to be shaked ; the agent for his master 
And the remembrancer of her to hold 
The hand-fast to her lord. I have given him that 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
Of liegers for her sweet, and which she after, 80 

Except she bend her humour, shall be assured 
To taste of too. 

Re-enter Pisanio aTid Ladies. 

So, so : well done, well done : 
The violets, cowslips, and the primroses. 
Bear to my closet. Fare thee well, Pisanio ; 
Think on my words [Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 
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Pis, And shall do : 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
I '11 choke myself : there 's all I '11 do for you. [^Exit. 



ScENB VI. The same. Another room in the palace. 

Enter Imogene. 

Tmo. A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banish'd ; — O, that husband ! 
My supreme crown of grief ! and those repeated 
Vexations of it ! Had I been thief-stoPn, 
As my two brothers, happy ! but most miserable 
Is the desire that 's glorious : blest be those, 
How mean soe'er, that have their honest wills. 
Which seasons comfort. Who may this be ? Fie ! 

Enter Pisanio and Iachimo. 

Pis, Madam, a noble gentleman of Home, 10 

Comes from my lord with letters. 

lach. Change you, madam ? 

The worthy Leonatus is in safety 
And greets your highness dearly. [Presents a letter. 

Into, Thanks, good sir : 

You 're kindly welcome. 

Jach, [Asids] All of her that is out of door most rich ! 
If she be fumish'd with a mind so rave. 
She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 
Have lost the wager. Boldness be my friend ! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! 

Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; 20 

Eather, directly fly. 
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Imo, \^Reads\ *He is one of the noblest note, to whose 
kindnesses I am most infinitely tied. Eeflect upon him 
accordingly, as you value your trust — Leonatus/ 

So far I read aloud : 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 
Have words to bid you, and shall find it so 
In all that I can do. 

lack. Thanks, fairest lady. 30 

What, are men mad ? Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinn'd stones 
Upon the number'd beach ? and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 
Twixt fair and foul ? 

/mo. What makes your admiration ? 

lach. It cannot be i' the eye, for apes and monkeys 
*Twixt two such shes would chatter this way and 
Contemn with mows the other ; nor i' the judgement, 40 
For idiots in this case of favour would 
Be wisely definite ; nor i' the appetite ; 
Sluttery to such neat excellence opposed 
Should make desire vomit emptiness. 
Not so allured to feed. 

Jmo. What is the matter, trow ? 

lack. The cloyed will, 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening first the lamb 
Longs after for the garbage. 

Imo. What, dear sir, 

Thus raps you ? Are you well ? 50 

lack. Thanks, madam ; well. [To Pimnio] Beseech you, 
sir, desire 
My man's abode where I did leave him : he 
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Is strange and peevish. 

Pis, I was going, sir, 

To give him welcome. \Exit. 

Imo, Continues well my lord ? His health, beseech you ? 

lack. Well, madam. 

Into. Is he disposed to mirth ? I hope he is. 

lack. Exceeding pleasant ; none a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome : he is calFd 
•The Briton reveller. 

Imo, When he was here, 60 

He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 

lach, I never saw him sad. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gkillian girl at home ; he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him, whiles the jolly Briton — 
Your lord, I mean — laughs from 's free lungs, cries * O, 
Can my sides hold, to think that man, who knows 
By history, report, or his own proof. 

What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 70 

But must be, will his free hours languish for 
Assured bondage ? ' 

/mo. Will my lord say so ? 

lach. Ay, madam, with his eyes in flood with laughter : 
It is a recreation to be by 

And hear him mock the Frenchman. But, heavens know, 
Some men are much to blame. 

Imo, Not he, I hope. 

lack. Not he : but yet heaven's bounty towards him might 
Be used more thankfully. In himself, 'tis much ; 
In you — which I account his — beyond all talents. 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, I am bound 80 

To pity too. 

Imo. What do you pity, sir ? 

lach. Two creatures heartily. 
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Imo. Am I one, sir ? 

You look on me : what wreck discern you in me 
Deserves your pity ? 

loch. Lamentable ! What, 

To hide me from the radiant sun and solace 
r the dungeon by a snuff? 

Imo, I pray you, sir, 

Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me ? 

Jack, That others do — 

I was about to say — enjoy your But 90 

It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to speak on 't. 

Itm). You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concerns me : pray you, — 
Since doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do ; for certainties 
Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, 
The remedy then bom — discover to me 
What both you spur and stop 

lacK Had I this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whose touch. 
Whose every touch, would force the feeler's soul 100 

To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here ; should I, damn'd then, 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falsehood — falsehood, as 
With labour ; then by-peeping in an eye 
Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
That 's fed with stinking tallow ; it were fit 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 110 

Encounter such revolt. 

Imo, My lord, I fear. 

Has forgot Britain. 
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lack. And himself. Not I, 

Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change ; but 'tis your graces 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms tliis report out. 

Imo, Let me hear no more. 

Jack, O dearest soul ! your cause doth strike my heart 
With pity, that doth make me sick. A lady 
So fair, and fastened to an empery, 

Would make the greatest king double, — to be partnered 120 
With tomboys hired with that self exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield ! Be revenged ; 
Or she that bore you was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 

Imo, Revenged ! 

How should I be revenged ? If this be true, — 
As I have such a heart that both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse — if it be true, 
How should I be revenged ? 

lack. I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure. 
More noble than that runagate to your bed, 130 

And will continue fast to your affection. 
Still close as sure. 

Imo, What, ho, Pisanio ! 

lack. Let me my service tender on your lips. 

Imo, Aw&y ! I do condemn mine ears that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable, 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek'st, — as base as strange. 
Thou wrong'st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honour, and 
Solicit'st here a lady that disdains 140 

Thee and the devil alike. What, ho, Pisanio ! 
The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault What, ho, Pisanio ! 

lack. O happy Leonatus ! I may say : 
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The credit that thy lady hath of thee 

Deserves thy trust, and thy most perfect goodness 

Her assured credit. Blessed live you long ! 

A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 

Country call'd his ! and you his mistress, only 

For the most worthiest fit ! Give me your pardon. 150 

I have spoke this, to know if your affiance 

Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord, 

That which he is, new o'er : and he is one 

The truest manner'd ; such a holy witch 

That he enchants societies into him ; 

Half all men's hearts are his. 

Imo, You make amends. 

lack. He sits 'mongst men like a descended god : 
He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 
More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry. 
Most mighty princess, that I have adventured 160 

To try your taking of a false report ; which hath 
Honoured with confirmation your great judgement 
In the election of a sir so rare, 
Which you know cannot err : the love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus, but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffless. Pray, your pardon. 

Imo, All 's well, sir ; take my power i' the court for 
yours. 

lack. My humble thanks. I had almost forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a small request. 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 170 

Your lord ; myself and other noble friends 
Are partners in the business. 

Imo, Prajj what is 't ? 

Jack. Some dozen Eomans of us and your lord — 
The best feather of our wing — have mingled sums 
To buy a present for the emperor ; 
Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In France : 'tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
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Of rich and exquisite form ; their values great ; 

And I am something curious, being strange, 

To have them in safe stowage : may it please you 180 

To take them in protection ? 

Imo. "Willingly ; 

And pawn mine honour for their safety : since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will keep them 
In my bedchamber. 

lach. They are in a trunk, 

Attended by my men : I will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night ; 
I must aboard to-morrow. 

Imo. O, no, no. 

lach. Yes, I beseech ; or I shall short my word 
By lengthening my return. From Gallia 
I cross'd the seas on purpose and on promise 190 

To see your grace. 

/wio. I thank you for your pains : 

But not away to-morrow ! 

lack. O, I must, madam : 

Therefore I shall beseech you, if you please 
To greet your lord with writing, do 't to-night : 
I have outstood my time ; which is material 
To the tender of our present. 

Imo, I will write. 

Send your trunk to me ; it shall safe be kept. 
And truly yielded you. You 're very welcome. [Exeunt 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. Britain. Before Cymhelin^s palace. 
Enter Cloten and tvx> Lords. 

Clo. "Was there ever man had such luck ! when I kissed the 
jack, upon an up-cast to be hit away ! I had a hundred pound 
on 't : and then a whoreson jackanapes must take me up for 
swearing ; as if I borrowed mine oaths of him and might not 
spend them at my pleasure. 

First Lord. What got he by that ? You have broke his pate 
with your bowl. 

8ec. Lord. [Aside"] If his wit had been like him that broke 
it, it would have run all out. 

Clo. When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not for 
any standers-by to curtail his oaths, ha ? 11 

Sec. Lord. No, my lord ; [Aside] nor crop the ears of them. 

Clo. Whoreson dog 1 I give him satisfaction ? Would he had 
been one of my rank ! 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] To have smelt like a fool. 

Clo. I am not vexed more at any thing in the earth : a pox 
on 't ; I had rather not be so noble as I am ; they dare not 
fight with me, because of the queen my mother : every Jack- 
slave hath his bellyful of fighting, and I must go up and down 
like a cock that nobody can match. 20 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] You are cock and capon too ; and you 
crow, cock, with your comb on. 

Clo. Sayest thou ? 

Sec. Lord. It is not fit your lordship should undertake every 
companion that you give offence to. 

Clo. No, I know that : but it is fit I should commit offence 
to my inferiors. 

Sec. Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordship only. 

Clo. Why, so I say. 

First Lord. Did you hear of a stranger that 's come to court 
to-night ? 31 
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do. A stranger, and I not know on't ! 

See. Lord. [Aride\ He 'b a strange fellow himself, and knows 

Fint Lord. There's an Italian come ; and, 'tia thought, one 
of Leonatua' friends. 

Clo, LeonatuB ! a banished rascal ; and he 'e another, what- 
Boever he be. "Who toM you of this stranger ? 

Firtt Lord. One of your lordship's pages. 

Clo. Is it fit I went to look upon him ? is there no derogation 
in't! 41 

See. Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord, 

Clo. Not easily, I think. 

Sec. Lord. \_Aside] You are a fool granted ; therefore your 
issues, being foolish, do not derogate. 

Clo. Come I '11 go see this Italian ; what I have lost to-day 
at bowls I '11 will to-night of him. Come, go. 

Sec Lord. I '11 attend your lordship. 

[ExeuiU Gloten and First Lord. 
That such a crafty devU as is his mother 

Should yield the world this ass I a woman that 60 

Bears all down with her brain ; and this her son 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princess. 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endurest. 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame govem'd, 
A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
More hateful than the foul expulsion ia 
Of thy dear hushand, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce he 'Id make I The heavens hold firm 
The walla of thy dear honour, keep anshaked 60 

''^-*- '«ruple, thy fair mind, that thou mayat stand, 

ioy thy biuiish'd lord and this great land I [ijwi. 
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Scene II. Imogein^s bedchamber in Cymhelin^s palace : a trunk 

in one comer of it, 

Imogen in hed^ reading ; a Lady attending, 

Imo, "Who 's there ? my woman Helen ? 

Lady, Please you, madam. 

Imo, What hour is it ? 

Lady. Almost midnight, madam. 

Imo. I have read three hours then : mine eyes are weak : 
Fold down the leaf where I have left : to bed : 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning ; 
And if thou canst awake by four o' the clock, 
I prithee, call me. Sleep hath seized me wholly. [^Exit Lady, 
To your protection I commend me, gods. 
From fairies and the tempters of the night 
Guard me, beseech ye. 10 

[Sleeps, lachimo comes from the trv/nk, 

lach. The crickets sing, and man's o'er-labour'd sense 
Repairs itself by rest. Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken'd 
The chastity he wounded. Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily. 
And whiter than the sheets ! That I might touch ! 
But kiss ; one kiss ! Kubies unparagon'd, 
How dearly they do *t ! Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus : the flame o* the taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids, 20 

To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows, white and azure, lac'd 
With blue of heaven's own tinct. But my design, 
To note the chamber : I will write all down : 
Such and such pictures ; there the window ; such 
The adornment of her bed ; the arras, figures, 
Why, such and such ; and the contents o' the story. 
Ah, but some natural notes about her body. 
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Above ten thousand meaner movables 

Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 30 

O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her ! 

And be her sense but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying ! Come off, come off : 

[Taking off her bracelet. 
As slippery as the (rordian knot was hard ! 
Tis mine ; and this will witness outwardly. 
As strong as the conscience does within. 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I' the bottom of a cowslip : here 's a voucher. 
Stronger than ever law could make : this secret 40 

Will force him think I have pick'd the lock and ta'eu 
The treasure of her honour. No more. To what end ? 
Why should I write this down, that 's riveted, 
Screwed to my memory ? She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus ; here the leaf 's tum'd down 
Where Philomel gave up. I have enough : 
To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that dawning 
May bare the raven's eye ! I lodge in fear ; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. [Clock strikes, 50 
One, two, three : time, time ! 

[Goes into the trunk. The scene doses. 



Scene III. An ante-chamher adjoining Imogen! s apartments. 

Enter Cloten and Lords. 

First Lord, Your lordship is the most patient man in loss, 
the most coldest that ever turned up ace. 

Clo. It would make any man cold to lose. 

First Lord. But not every man patient after the noble 
temper of your lordship. You are most hot and furious when 
you win. 
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Clo, Winning will put any man into courage. If I could 
get this foolish Imogen, I should have gold enough. It 's 
almost morning, is 't not ? 

First Lord, Day, my lord. 10 

Clo, I would this music would come : I am advised to give 
her music o' mornings ; they say it will penetrate. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come on ; tune : if you can penetrate her with your fingering, 
so ; we '11 try with tongue too : if none will do, let her remain ; 
but I '11 never give o'er. First, a very excellent good-conceited 
thing ; after, a wonderful sweet air, with admirable rich words 
to it : and then let her consider. 

Song. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebus 'gins arise. 
His steeds to water at those springs 20 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary -buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes : 
With every thing that pretty is. 

My lady sweet, arise : 

Arise, arise. 

Clo, So, get you gone. If this penetrate, I will consider 
your music the better : if it do not, it is a vice in her ears, 
which horse-hairs and calves'-guts, nor the voice of unpaved 
eunuch to boot, can never amend. [Exeunt Musicians, 30 

Sec, Lord, Here comes the king. 

Clo, I am glad I was up so late ; for that 's the reason I 
was up so early : he cannot choose but take this service I have 
done fatherly. 

Enter Ctmbbline and Queen. 
Good morrow to your majesty and to my gracious mother. 



■■H 
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Cym, Attend you here the door of our stem daughter ? 
Will she not forth ? 

Clo, I have assailed her with music, but she vouchsafes no 
notice. 

Cym. The exile of her minion is too new ; 40 

She hath not yet forgot him : some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she 's yours. 

Qmen, You are most bound to the king, 

Who lets go by no vantages that may 
Prefer you to his daughter. Frame yourself 
To orderly soliciting, and be friended 
With aptness of the season ; make denials 
Increase your services ; so seem as if 
You were inspired to do those duties which 
You tender to her ; that you in all obey her, 50 

Save when command to your dismission tends. 
And therein you are senseless. 

Clo, Senseless ! not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

MesB, So like you, sir, ambassadors from Eome ; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 

Cym, A worthy fellow, 

Albeit he comes on angry purpose now ; 
But that 's no fault of his : we must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender ; 
And towards himself, his goodness forespent on us, 
We must extend our notice. Our dear son. 
When you have given good morning to your mistress, 60 
Attend the queen and us ; we shall have need 
To employ you towards this Eoman. Come, our queen. 

\^Exeunt all but Cloten. 

Clo. If she be up, I *11 speak with her ; if not, 
Let her lie still and dream. [Knocks.'] By your leave, ho ! 
I know her women are about her : what 
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If I do line one of their hands ? 'Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yea, and makes 

Diana's rangers false themselves, yield up 

Their deer to the stand o' the stealer ; and *tis gold 

Which makes the true man kill'd and saves the thief ; 70 

Nay, sometimes hangs both thief and true man : what 

Can it not do and undo ? I will make 

One of her women lawyer to me, for 

I yet not understand the case myself. 

[Knocks] "By your leave. 

Enter a Lady. 

Ladi/, Who 's there that knocks ? 

Clo, A gentleman. 

Lady, No more ? 

Clo. Yes, and a gentlewoman's son. 

Ladi/, That 's more 

Than some, whose tailors are as dear as yours. 
Can justly boast of. What 's your lordship's pleasure ? 

Clo, Your lady's person : is she ready ? 

Ladi/, Ay, 80 

To keep her chamber. 

Clo, There is gold for you ; 

Sell me your good report. 

Ladi/. How ! ray good name ? or to report of you 
What T shall think is good ? — the princess 1 

Enter Imooene. 

Clo, Good morrow, fairest : sister, your sweet hand. 

[Exit Lady, 
Imo, Good morrow, sir. You lay out too much pains 
For purchasing but trouble : the thanks I give 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks 
And scarce can spare them. 

Clo, Still, I swear I love you. 

Imo, If you but said so, 'twere as deep with me : 90 

c 
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If you swear still, your recompense is still 
That I regard it not. 

Clo. This is no answer. 

Imo. But that you shall not say I yield being silent, 
I would not speak. I pray you, spare me : 'faith, 
I shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness : one of youx' great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 

Clo. To leave you in your madness, 'twere my sin : 
I will not. 

Imo, Fools are not mad folks. 

Clo. Do you call me fool ? 

Imo, As I am mad, I do : 100 

If you '11 be patient, I '11 no more be mad ; 
That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners. 
By being so verbal : and leain now, for all. 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce. 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you, 
And am so near the lack of charity — 
To accuse myself — I hate you ; which I had rather 
You felt than make 't my boast. 

Clo. You sin against 

Obedience, which you owe your father. For 110 

The contract you pretend with that base wretch. 
One bred of alms and foster'd with cold dishes. 
With scraps o' the court, it is no contract, none : 
And though it be allow'd in meaner parties — 
Yet who than he more mean '/—to knit their souls, 
On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary, — in self-figured knot ; 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The consequence o' the crown, and must not soil 
The precious note of it with a base slave, 120 

A hilding for a livery, a squire's cloth, 
A pantler, not so eminent. 
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Imo, Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the son of Jupiter and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom : thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if 'twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferr'd so well. 

Clo. The south-fog rot him ! 

Imo. He never can meet more mischance than come 130 
To be but named of thee. His meanest garment, 
That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs above thee, 
"Were they all made such men. How now, Pisanio ! 

Enter Pisanio. 

Clo» * His garment ! ' Now the devil — 

Imo. To Dorothy my woman hie thee presently — 

Clo. * His garment ! * 

Imo. I am sprited with a fool. 

Frighted, and anger'd worse : go bid my woman 
Search for a jewel that too casually 

Hath left mine arm : it was thy master's : shrew me, 140 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think 
I saw 't this morning : confident I am 
Last night 'twas on mine arm ; I kiss'd it : 
I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 

Pis. 'Twill not be lost. 

Imo. I hope so : go and search. [Exit Pisanio. 

Clo. You have abused me : 

* His meanest garment ! ' 

Imo. Ay, I said so, sir : 

If you will make 't an action, call witness to 't. 

Clo. I will inform your father. 
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Into, Your mother too : 150 

She 's my good lady, and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worst of me. So, I leave you, sir, 
To the worst of discontent. [Exit, 

Clo. I '11 be revenged : 

* His meanest garment ! ' Well. [Exit 



Scene IV. Rotne, PhilaMs house. 
Enter Posthumus and Philario. 

Post. Fear it not, sir : I would I were so sure 
To win the king as I am bold her honour 
Will remain hers. 

Phi. What means do you make to him ? 

Post. Not any, but abide the change of time. 
Quake in the present winter's state and wish 
That warmer days would come : in these f ear'd hopes, 
I barely gratify your loVe ; they failing, 
I must die much your debtor. 

Phu Your very goodness and your company 
Overpays all I can do. By this, your king 10 

Hath heard of great Augustus : Caius Lucius 
Will do 's commission throughly : and I think 
He '11 grant the tribute, send the arrearages. 
Or look upon our Eomans, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 

Post. I do believe, 

Statist though I am none, nor like to be. 
That this will prove a war ; and you shall hear 
The legions now in Gallia sooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 20 

Are men more order'd than when Julius Caesar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at : their discipline. 
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Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
To their approvers they are people such 
That mend upon the world. 

Enter Iachimo. 

Phi, See ! lachimo ! 

Post. Tlie swiftest harts have posted you by land ; 
And winds of all the corners kiss'd your sails, 
To make your vessel nimble. 

Phi, "Welcome, sir. 

Post, I hope the briefness of your answer made 30 

Tlie speediness of your return. 

loch. Your lady 

Is one of the fairest that I have look'd upon. 

Post. And therewithal the best ; or let her beauty 
Look through a casement to allure false hearts 
And be false with them. 

lach. Here are letters for you. 

Post. Their tenour good, I trust. ^ 

lach. Tis very like. 

Phi, Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court 
When you were there ? 

lach. He was expected then, 

But not approached. 

Post, All is well yet. 

Sparkles this stone as it was wont ? or is 't not 40 

Too dull for your good wearing ? 

lach. If I had lost it, 

I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 
I '11 make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness which 
Was mine in Britain, for the ring is won. 

Post. The stone 's too hard to come by. 

lach. Not a whit, 

Your lady being so easy. 

Post. Make not, sir, 
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Your loss your sport : I hope you know that we 
Must not continue friends. 

lack. Good sir, we must, 

If you keep covenant. Had I not brought 50 

The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question further : but I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Post, If you can make 't apparent, 

My hand 

And ring is yours ; if not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour gaius or loses 
Your sword or mine, or masterless leaves both 60 

To who shall find them. 

loch. Sir, my circumstances, 

Being so near the truth as I will make them. 
Must first induce you to believe : whose strength 
I will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not, 
You '11 give me leave to spare, when you shall find 
You need it not. 

PosU Proceed. 

lack. First, her bedchamber, — 

Where, I confess, I slept not, but profess 
Had that was well worth watching— it was hang'd 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Eoman, 70 

And Cydnus swell'd above the banks, or for 
The press of boats or pride : a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanshij) and value ; which I wondered 
Could be so rarely and exactly wrought. 
Since the true life on 't was — 

Post. Tliis is true ; 

And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
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Or by some other. 

Icu'h, More particulars 

Must justify my knowledge. 

Post So they must, 

Or do your honour injury. 

lack. The chimney 80 

Is south the chamber, and the chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing : never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 

Post, This is a thing 

Which you might from relation likewise reap. 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 

lack. The roof o' the chamber 

With golden cherubins is fretted : her andirons — 
I had forgot them — were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 90 

Depending on their brands. 

Post This is her honour ! 

Let it be granted you have seen all this — and praise 
Be given to your remembrance — the description 
Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
Tlie wager you have laid. 

lack. Then, if you can, 

{Showing the bracelet 
Be pale : I beg but leave to air this jewel ; see ! 
And now 'tis up again : it must be married 
To that your diamond ; I '11 keep them. 

Post Jove 1 

Once more let me behold it : is it that 
Which I left with her ? 

lach. Sir — I thank her — that : 100 

She stripped it from her arm ; I see her yet ; 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too : she gave it me, and said 
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She prized it once. 

Post May be she phick'd it off 

To send it me. 

lack. She writes so to you, doth she ? 

Post O, nO) no, no ! 'tis true. Here, take this too ; 

[Gives the ring. 
It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on 't. Let there be no honour 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where semblance ; love, 
Where there's another man : the vows of women 110 

Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 
Than they are to their virtues ; which is nothing. 
O, above measure false ! 

Phi, Have patience, sir, 

And take your ring again : 'tis not yet won : 
It may be probable she lost it ; or 
Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted. 
Hath stol'n it from her ? 

Post Yery true ; 

And so, I hope, he came by 't. Back my ring : 
Bender to me some corporal sign about her, 
More evident than this ; for this was stolen. 120 

lach. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 

Post Hark you, he swears ; by Jupiter he swears. 
'Tis true :— nay, keep the ring — 'tis true : I am sure 
She would not lose it : her attendants are 
All sworn and honourable : — they induced to steal it ! 
And by a stranger ! — No, he hath enjoy'd her : 
"The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this : she hath bought the name of whore thus dearl3\ 
There, take thy hire ; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themselves between you I 

Phi. Sir, be patient : 130 

This is not strong enough to be believed 
Of one persuaded well of — 

Post Never talk on 't ; 
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She hath been colted by him. 

lack. If you seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast — 
Worthy the pressing — lies a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging : by my life, 
I kiss'd it ; and it gave me present hunger 
To feed again, though fulL You do remember 
This stain upon her ? 

Post. Ay, and it doth confirm 

Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 140 

Were there no more but it. 

lack. Will you hear more ? 

Post Spare your arithmetic : never count the turns ; 
Once, and a million 1 

lack, I '11 be sworn — 

Post No swearing. 

If you will swear you have not done 't, you lie ; 
And I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou 'st made me cuckold. 

lack. I '11 deny nothing. 

Post O, that I had her here, to tear her limbmeal ! 
I will go there and do 't, i' the court, before 
Her father. I '11 do something — [Exit 

Phi, Quite besides 

The government of patience ! You have won : 150 

Let 's follow him, and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself. 

loch. With all my heart. [Exeunt 



Scene V. Another room in Philari&s home. 

Enter Posthumus. 

Post Is there no way for men to be but women 
Must be half -workers ? We are all bastards ; 
And that most venerable man which I 
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Did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was stamp'd ; some coiner with his tools 

Made me a counterfeit : yet my mother seem'd 

The Dian of that time : so doth my wife 

The nonpareil of this. O, vengeance, vengeance ! 

Me of my lawful pleasure she restrained 

And pray'd me oft forbearance ; did it with 10 

A pudency so rosy the sweet view on 't 

Might well have warm'd old Saturn ; that I thought her 

As chaste as unsunn'd snow. Could I find out 

The woman's part in me ! For there 's no motion 

That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman's part : be it lying, note it, 

The woman's ; flattering, hers ; deceiving, hers ; 

Lust and rank thoughts, hers ; revenges, hers ; 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 

Nice longing, slanders, mutability, 20 

All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 

Why, hers, in part or all ; but rather, all ; 

For even to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing still 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one 

Not half so old as that. I '11 write against them, 

Detest them, curse them : yet 'tis greater skill 

Tn a true hate, to pray they have their will : 

The very devils cannot plague them better. [Eant. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. Britain. A hall in Cymhelin^s palace. 

Enter in state, Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, and Lords at mie 
door, and at another, Caius Lucius and Attendants. 

Cym. Now say, what would Augustus Caesar with us ? 
Luc. When Julius Caesar, whose remembrance yet 
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Lives in men's eyes and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever, was in this Britain 
And conquer'd it, Cassibelan, thine uncle, — 
Famous in Caesar's praises, no whit less 
Than in his feats deserving it — for him 
And his succession granted Home a tribute. 
Yearly three thousand pounds, which by thee lately 
Is left untender'd. 

Queen, And, to kill the marvel, 10 

Shall be so fever. 

Clo. There be many Caesars, 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself ; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses. 

Queen, That opportunity 

Which then they had to take from 's, to resume 
We have again. Remember, sir, my liege, 
The kings your ancestors, together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters, ■ 20 

With sands that will not bear your enemies' boats, 
But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of conquest 
Caesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of * Came ' and * saw ' and * overcame ' : with shame — 
The first that ever touch'd him— he was carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten ; and his shipping — 
Poor ignorant baubles ! — on our terrible seas. 
Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, crack'd 
As easily 'gainst our rocks ; for joy whereof 
Tlie famed Cassibelan, who was once at point — 30 

O giglot fortune ! — to master Caesar's sword, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright 
And Britons strut with courage. 

Clo, Come, there 's no more tribute to be paid : our 
kingdom is stronger than it was at that time ; and, as I said, 
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there is no moe sucn Caesars : other of them may have crook*d 
noses, but to owe such straight arms, none. 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. 38 

Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as 
Gassibelan : T do not say I am one ; but I have a hand. Why 
tribute ? why should we pay tribute ? If Caesar can hide the 
sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, 
we will pay him tribute for light ; else, sir, no more tribute, 
pray you now. 

Cynu You must know, 
Till the injurious Bomans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free : Caesar's ambition, 
Which swelPd so much that it did almost stretch 
The sides o' the world, against all colour here 
Did put the yoke upon 's ; which to shake off 50 

Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. * 

Clo. aTvd Lords, We do. 

Cym. Say, then, to Caesar, 

Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which 
Ordain'd our laws, whose use the sword of Caesar 
Hath too much mangled ; whose repair and franchise 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry : Mulmutius made our laws. 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown and call'd 
Himself a king. 

Luc, I am sorry, Cymbeline, . 60 

That I am to pronounce Augustus Caesar — 
Caesar, that hath more kings his servants than 
Thyself domestic officers— thine enemy : 
Receive it from me, then : war and confusion 
In Caesar's name pronounce I 'gainst thee : look 
For fury not to be resisted. Thus defied, 
I thank thee for myself. 

Cym, Thou art welcome, Caius. 
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Thy Caesar knighted me ; my youth I spent 

Much under him ; of him I gathered honour ; 

Which he to seek of me again, perforce, 70 

Behoves me keep at utterance. I am perfect 

That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for 

Their liberties are now in arms ; a precedent 

Which not to read would show the Britons cold : 

So Csesar shall not find them. 

Luc, Let proof speak. 

Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make pastime with 
us a day or two, or longer : if you seek us afterwards in 
other terms, you shall find us in our salt-water girdle : if 
you beat us out of it, it is yours ; if you fall in the adventure, 
our crows shall fare the better for you ; and there's an end. 

Luc, So, sir. 

Cym. I know your master's pleasure and he mine : 

All the remain is * Welcome !' [Exeunt. 82 



ScBNE II. Another room in the palace. 

Enter Pisanio, with a letter. 

Pis, How ! of adultery ? Wherefore write you not 
What monster 's her accuser ? Leonatus ! 
O master ! what a strange infection 
Is fall'n into thy ear ! What false Italian, 
As poisonous-tongued as handed, hath prevailed 
On thy too ready hearing ? Disloyal ! No : 
She 's punish'd for her cruth, and undergoes. 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would take in some virtue. O my master ! 
Thy mind to her is now as low as were 10 

Thy fortunes. How ! that I should murder her ? 
Upon the love and truth and vows which I 
Have made to thy command ? I, her ? her blood ? 
If it be so to do good service, never 
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Let me be counted serviceable. How look T, 

That T should seem to lack humanity 

So much as this fact comes to ? [Reading] * Do 't : the letter 

That I have sent her, by her own command 

Shall give tlie opportunity.' O damn'd paper ! 

Black as the ink that 's on thee ! Senseless bauble, 20 

Art thou a feodary for this act, and look'st 

So virgin-like without ? Lo, here she comes. 

I am ignorant in what I am commanded. 

Enter Imogen. 

Imo, How now, Pisanio ! 

Pis. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 

Jmo Who ? thy lord ? that is my lord, Leonatus ! 
O, learn'd indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He 'Id lay the future open. You good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd relish of love, 30 

Of my lord's health, of his content, yet not 
That we two are asunder ; let that grieve him : 
Some griefs are med'cinable ; that is one of them. 
For it doth physic love : of his content, 
All but in that ! Good wax, thy leave. Blest be 
You bees that make these locks of council ! Lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike : 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 
You clasp young Cupid's tables. Good news, gods ! 39 

[Reads'] * Justice, and your father's wrath, should he take 
me in his dominion, could not be so cruel to me, as you, O 
the dearest of creatures, would even renew me with your 
eyes. Take notice that I am in Cambria, at Milford- Haven : 
what your own love will out of this advise you, follow. So 
he wishes you all happiness, that remains loyal to his vow, 
and your, increasing in love, Leonatus Posthumus.' 

^O, for a horse with wings ! Hear'st thou, Pisanio ? 
He is at Milford-Haven : read, and tell me 
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How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 50 

Glide thither in a day ? Then, true Pisanio, — 

Who long'st, like me, to see thy lord ; who long'st, — 

O, let me bate, — but not like me — yet long'st, 

But in a fainter kind : — O, not like me ; 

For mine 's beyond beyond— say, and speak thick ; 

Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, 

To the smothering of the sense — how far it is 

To this same blessed Milford : and by the way . 

Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 

To inherit such a haven : but first of all, 60 

How we may steal from hence, and for the gap ' 

That we shall make in time, from our hence-going 

And our return, to excuse : but first, how get hence : 

Why should excuse be born or e'er begot ? 

We'll talk of that hereafter. Prithee, speak. 

How many score of miles may we well ride 

'Twixt hour and hour ? 

Pis, One score 'twixt sun and sun, 

Madam, 's enough for you : [Aside] and too much too. 

Imo, Why, one that rode to 's execution, man. 
Could never go so slow : I have heard of riding wagers, 70 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i' the clock's behalf. But this is foolery : 
Go bid my woman feign a sickness ; say 
She '11 home to her father : and provide me presently 
A riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin's housewife. 

Pis, Madam, you 're best consider. 

Imo, I see before me, man : nor here, nor here, 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I prithee ; 
Do as I bid thee : there 's no more to say ; 80 

Accessible is none but Milford way. I [Exeunt. 



I 
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Scene III. Wales : a mountainous country with a cave. 

Enter, from the cave, Belarius ; Guiderius, and Arviragus 

followin>g. 

Bel. A goodly day not to keep house, with such 
Whose roof 's as low as ours ! Stoop, boys ; this gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens and bows you 
To a morning's holy office : the gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun. Hail, thou fair heaven ! 
We house f the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

Gui. Hail, heaven ! 

Arv, Hail, heaven ! 

Bel, Now for our mountain sport : up to yond hill ; 10 
Your legs are young ; I '11 tread these flats. Consider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which lessens and sets off : 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war : 
This service is not service, so being done. 
But being so allow'd : to apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we see ; 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 20 

Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bribe. 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk : 
Such gain the cap of him that maked 'em fine. 
Yet keeps his book uncrossed : no life to ours. 

Qui, Out of your proof you speak : we, poor unfledged, 
Have never wing'd from view o' the nest, nor know not 
What air 's from home. Haply this life is best, 
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If quiet life be best ; sweeter to you 30 

That have a sharper known ; well corresponding 

With your stiff age : but unto us it is 

A cell of ignorance ; travelling a-bed ; 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 

To stride a limit. 

Ainf, What should we speak of 

When we are old as you ? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how. 
In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? We have seen nothing ; 
We are beastly, subtle as the fox for prey, 40 

Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat ; 
Our valour is to chase what flies ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prisoned bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. 

BeL How you speak ! 

Did you but know the city 's usuries 
And felt them knowingly ; the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave as keep ; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear 's as bad as falling ; the toil o' the war, 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 50 

I' the name of fame and honour ; which dies P the search. 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 
As record of fair act ; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what 's worse,- 
Must court'sy at the censure : — O boys, this story 
The world may read in me : my body 's mark'd 
With Eoman swords, and my report was once 
First with the best of note : Cymbeline loved me, 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off : then was I as a tree 60 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit : but in one night, 
A storm or robbery, call it what you will. 
Shook down my mellow hangings nay, my leaves. 
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And left me bare to weather. 

GuL Uncertain favour ! 

Bel, My fault being nothing— as I have told you oft — 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Bomans : so 
Followed my banishment, and this twenty years 
This rock and these demesnes have been my world ; 70 

Where I have lived at honest freedom, paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. But up to the mountains ! 
This is not hunter's language : he that strikes 
The venison first shall be the lord o' the feast ; 
To him the other two shall minister ; 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. I '11 meet you in the valleys. 

[Exeunt Guidenus and Arviragus, 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! 
These boys know little they are sons to the king ; 80 

Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think they are mine ; and though train'd up thus 

meanly 
I' the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, who 
The king his father called Guiderius — Jove ! 
When on my three-foot stool I sit and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 90 

Into my story : say * Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I set my foot on 's neck ' ; even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves and puts himself in posture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal, 
Once Arviragus, in as like a figure, 



J 
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Strikes life into my speech and shows much more 
His own conceiving.— Hark, the game is roused ! — 

Cymbeline ! heaven and my conscience knows 

Thou didst unjustly banish me : whereon, 100 

At three and two years old, I stole these babes ; 

Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 

Thou reft'st me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse ; they took thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave : 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd. 

They take for natural father. The game is up. [Exit 

Scene TV. Country near Milf or d- Haven. 
Enter Pisanio and Imogen. 

1 Imo, Thou told'st me, when we came from horse, the place 
Was near at hand : ne'er long'd my mother so 

To see me first, as I have now. Pisanio ! man ! 

Where is Posthumus ? What is in thy mind, 

That makes thee stare thus ? Wherefore breaks that sigh 

From the inward of thee l One, but painted thus. 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 

Beyond self -explication : put thyself 

Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 

Vanquish my staider senses. What 's the matter ? 10 

Why tender'st thou that paper to me, with 

A look untender ? If 't be summer news. 

Smile to 't before ; if winterly, thou need'st 

But keep that countenance still. My husband's hand ! 

That drug-damn'd Italy hath out-craftied him. 

And he 's at some hard point. Speak, man : thy tongue 

May take off some extremity, which to read 

Would be even mortal to me. 

Pis. Please you, read ; 

^nd you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdained of fortune. 20 
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Imo, \Reads\ *Thy mistress, Pisanio, hath played the 
strumpet in my bed ; the testimonies whereof lie bleeding 
in me. I speak not out of weak surmises, but from proof as 
strong as my grief and as certain as I expect my revenge. 
That part thou, Pisanio, must act for me, if thy faith be not 
tainted with the breach of hers. Let thine own hands take 
away her life : I shall give thee opportunity at Milford- 
Haven. She hath my letter for the purpose : where, if thou 
fear to strike and to make me certain it is done, thou art the 
pandar to her dishonour and equally to me disloyal.' 30 

Vu. What shall I need to draw my sword ? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already. No, 'tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
^ J ( )utvenoms all the worms of Nile, whose breath 
Bides on the posting winds and doth belie 
All comers of the world : kings, queens and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. What cheer, madam ? 

Imo. False to his bed ! What is it to be false ? 
To lie in watch there and to think on him ? 40 

To weep 'twixt clock and clock ? if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him 
And cry myself awake ? that 's false to 's bed, is it ? 

Pi%. Alas, good lady ! 

Imo, I false ! Thy conscience witness : lachimo, 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 
Thou then look'dst like a villain ; now methinks 
Thy favour 's good enough. Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray'd him : 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 50 

And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripp'd : — to pieces with me !— O, 
Men's vows are women's traitors ! All good seeming. 
By thy revolt, husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany ; not born where 't grows. 
But worn a bait for ladies. 
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Pis. Good madam, hear me. 

Imo. True honest men being heard, like false ^neas, 
Were in his time thought false, and Sinon's weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear, took pity 
From most true wretchedness : so thou, Posthumus, 60 

Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men ; 
Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured 
From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be thou honest : 
Do thou thy master's bidding : when thou see'st him, • 
A little witness my obedience : look ! 
I draw the sword myself : take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not ; 'tis empty of all things but grief : 
Thy master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it : do his bidding ; strike 70 

Thou mayst be valiant in a better cause ; 
But now thou seem'st a coward. 

Pis. Hence, vile instrument ! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 

Imo. Why, I must die ; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master's. Against self -slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 

That cravens my weak hand. Come, here 's my heart. 
Something 's afore 't. Soft, soft ! we '11 no defence ; 
Obedient as the scabbard. What is here ? 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 80 

All turn'd to heresy ? Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith ! you shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart. Thus may poor fools 
Believe false teachers : though those that are betray'd 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. 
And thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience 'gainst the king my father 
And make me put into contempt the suits 
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Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 90 

It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness : and I grieve myself 

To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 

That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 

Will then be pang'd by me. Prithee, dispatch : 

The lamb entreats the butcher : where 's thy knife ? 

Thou art too slow to do thy master's bidding, 

When I desire it too. I 

Pis. O gracious lady. 

Since I received command to do this business 
I have not slept one wink. 

Imo. Do't, and to bed then. 100 

Pis. I '11 wake mine eye-balls blind first. 

Imo. Wherefore then 

Didst undertake it ? Why hast thou abused 
So many miles with a pretence ? this place ? 
Mine action and thine own ? our horses' labour ? 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd court, 
For my being absent ? whereunto I never 
Purpose return. Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent when thou hast ta'en thy stand. 
The elected deer before thee ? 

Pis. But to win time 

To lose so bad employment; in the which 110 

I have considered of a course. Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 

Imo. • Talk thy tongue weary ; speak : 

I have heard I am a strumpet ; and mine ear. 
Therein false struck, can take no greater wound. 
Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. 

Pis. Then, madam, 

I thought you would not back again. 

Imo. Most like ; 

Bringing me here to kill me. 

Pis, Not so, neither : 
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But if I were as wise as honest, then 

My purpose would prove well. It cannot be 

But that my master is abused : 120 

Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, 

Hath done you both this cursed injury. 

Imo, Some Roman courtesan. 

Pis. No, on my life. 

I '11 give but notice you are dead and send him 
Some bloody sign of it ; for 'tis commanded 
I should do so : you shall be miss'd at court. 
And that will well confirm it. 

Imo, Why, good fellow. 

What shall I do the while ? where bide ? how live ? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my husband ? 

Pis. If you '11 back to the court — 130 

Imo. No court, no father ; nor no more ado 
With that harsh, nothing noble, simple nothing. 
That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 
As fearful as a siege. 

Pis. If not at court. 

Then not in Britain must you bide. 

Imo, Where then ? 

Hath Britain all the sun that shines ? Day, night. 
Are they not but in Britain ? I' the world's volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in 't ; 
In a great pool a swan's nest : prithee, think 
There 's livers out of Britain. 

Pis. I am most glad 140 

You think of other place. The ambassador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow : now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is, and but disguise 
ITiat which, to appear itself, must not yet be 
But by self -danger, you should tread a course 
Pretty and full of view ; yea, haply, near 
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The residence of Postliumus ; so nigh at least 

That though his actions were not visible, yet 

Report should render him hourly to your ear 150 

As truly as he moves. 

/mo. O, for such means ! 

Though peril to my modesty, not death on 't, 
I would adventure. 

Pis, Well, then, here 's the point : 

You must forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience : fear and niceness — 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly. 
Woman its pretty self —into a waggish courage : 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer'd, saucy and 
As quarrelous as the weasel ; nay, you must 
Forget that i-arest treasure of your cheek, 160 

Exposing it — but, O, the harder heart ! 
Alack, no remedy ! — to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan, and forget 
Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 

Into, Nay, be brief ; 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. 

Pis. First, make yourself but like one. 

Fore-thinking this, I have already lit — 
'Tis in my cloak-bag — doublet, hat, hose, all 
That answer to them : would you in their serving, 170 

And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of such a season, 'fore noble Lucius 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you 're happy, — which you '11 make him know. 
If that his head hath ear in music,— doubtless 
With joy he will embrace you, for he 's honourable 
And doubling that, most holy. Your means abroad. 
You have me, rich ; and 1 will never fail 
Beginning nor supplyment. 
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Imo, Thou art all the comfort 

The gods will diet me with. Prithee, away : 180 

There 's more to be consider'd ; but we '11 even 
All that good time will give us : this attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I prithee. 

Pis. Well, madam, we must take a short farewell, 
Lest, being miss'd, I be suspected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble mistress. 
Here is a box ; I had it from the queen : 
What 's in 't is precious ; if you are sick at sea. 
Or stomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 190 

Will drive away distemper. To some shade. 
And fit you to your manhood. May the gods 
Direct you to the best ! 

7wo. Amen : I thank thee. \Exevjn,t^ severally. 



Scene V. A room in Cymhelin^s palace. 

Enter Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, Lucius, 
Lords, and Attendants. 

Cym. Thus far ; and so farewell. 

Luc. Thanks, royal sir. 

My emperor hath wrote, I must from hence ; 
And am right sorry that I must report ye 
My master's enemy. 

Cym, Our subjects, sir, 

Will not endure his yoke ; and for ourself 
To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 
Appear unkinglike. 

Luc. So, sir : I desire of you 

A conduct over-land to Milford-Haven. 
Madam, all joy befal your grace ! 

Queen, And you ! 

Cym, My lords, you are appointed for that office ; 10 
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The due of honour in no point omit. 
So farewell, noble Lucius. 

Ltic, Your hand, my lord. 

Clo, Receive it friendly ; but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 

LtLC, Sir, the event 

Is yet to name the winner : fare you well. 

Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords. 
Till he have crossed the Severn. Happiness ! 

[Exemit Lucius and Lords. 

Queen. He goes hence frowning : but it honours us 
That we have given him cause. 

Clo, Tis all the better ; 

Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 20 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. 

Queen, 'Tis not sleepy business ; 

But must be look'd to speedily and strongly. 

Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter ? She hath not appeared 30 

Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day : she looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty : 
We have noted it. Call her before us ; for 
We have been too slight in sufferance. [Exit an Attendant 

Queen. Royal sir, 

Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 
Hath her life been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 
Tis time must do. Beseech your majesty. 
Forbear sharp speeches to her : she 's a lady 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes 40 
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And strokes death to her. 

He-enter Attendant. 

C^m, Where is she, sir ? How 

Can her contempt be answer'd ? 

A tten. Please you, sir, 

Her chambers are all lock'd ; and there 's no answer 
That will be given to the loudest noise we make. 

Queen. My lord, since last I went to visit her, 
She pray'd me to excuse her keeping close, 
Whereto constrained by her infirmity. 
She should that duty leave unpaid to you. 
Which daily she was bound to proffer : this 
She wish'd me to make known ; but our great court 50 

Made me to blame in memory. 

Cym, Her doors lock'd. 

Not seen of late ? Grant, heavens, that which I fear 
Prove false ! [Exit. 

Qtceen, Son, I say, follow the king. 

Clo That man of hers, Pisanio, her old servant, 
I have not seen these two days. 

Queen, Go, look after. [Exit Cloten, 

Pisanio, thou that stand'st so for Posthumus ! 
He hath a drug of mine ; I pray his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that, for he believes 
Tt is a thing most precious. But for her. 
Where is she gone ? Haply, despair hath seized her, 60 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, she 's flown 
To her desired Posthumus : gone she is 
To death or to dishonour ; and my end 
Can make good use of either : she being down, 
I have the placing of the British crown. 

Re-eiiter Cloten 

How now, my son ! 

Clo, Tis certain she is fled. 
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Gro in and cheer the king : he rages ; none 
Dare come about him. 

Queen. [Aside] All the better : may 

This night forestall him of the coming day ! [Exit, 

Glo. I love and hate her : for she 's fair and royal, 70 

And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Tlian lady, ladies, women ; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all ; I love her therefore : but 
Disdaining me and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus slanders so her judgement 
That what 's else rare is choked ; and in that point 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed. 
To be revenged upon her. For when fools 
Shall- 
ow <er Pisa NIG. , 

Who is here ? What, are you packing, sirrah ? 80 

Come hither : ah, you precious pandar ! Villain, 
Where is thy lady ? In a word ; or else 
Thou art straightway with the fiends. 

Pis, O, good my lord ! 

Clo, Where is thy lady ? or, by Jupiter, — 
I will not ask again. Close villain, 
I '11 have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthumus ? 
From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pis. Alas, my lord, 

How can she be with him ? When was she miss'd ? 90 

He is in Bome. 

Clo, Where is she, sir ? Come nearer ; 

No further halting : satisfy me home 
What is become of her. 

Pis, O, my all-worthy lord ! 

Clo, All- worthy villain I 
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Discover where thy mistress is at once, 

At the next word : no more of * worthy lord ! ' 

Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 

Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Pis. Then, sir, 

This paper is the history of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [Presenting a letter, 

Clo. Let 's see 't. I will pursue her 100 

Even to Augustus' throne. 

Pis. [A side] Or this, or perish. 

She's far enough ; and what he learns by this 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 

Clo. Hum ! 

Pis. [Aside] 1 '11 write to my lord she 's dead. O Imogen, 
Safe mayst thou wander, safe return again ! 

Clo. Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pis. Sir, as I think. 107 

Clo. It is Posthumus' hand ; I know 't. Sirrah, if thou 
wouldst not be a villain, but do me true service, undergo 
those employments wherein I should have cause to use thee 
with a serious industry, that is, what villany soe'er I bid thee 
do, to perform it directly and truly, I would think thee an 
honest man : thou shouldst neither want my means for thy 
relief nor my voice for thy preferment. 

Pis. Well, my good lord. 

Clo. Wilt thou serve me ? for since patiently and constantly 
thou hast stuck to the bare fortune of that beggar Posthumus, 
thou canst not, in the course of gratitude, bat be a diligent 
follower of mine : wilt thou serve me ? 

Pis. Sir, I will. 120 

Clo. Give me thy hand ; here 's my purse. Hast any of 
thy late master's garments in thy possession ? 

Pis. I have, my lord, at my lodging, the same suit he wore 
when he took leave of my lady and mistress. 

Clo. The first service thou dost me, fetch that suit hither ; 
let it be thy first service ; go. 
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Pis. I shall, my lord. [Exit 127 

Clo. Meet thee at Milfcwxi-Haven ! — I forgot to ask him one 
thing; 111 remember 't anon :— even there, thou villain 
Posthumus, will I kill thee. I would these garments were 
come. She said upon a time — the bitterness of it I now belch 
from my heart — that she held the very garment of Posthumus 
in more respect than my noble and natural person, together 
with the adornment of my qualities. With that suit upon 
my back, will I ravish her : first kill him, and in her eyes ; 
there shall she see my valour, which will then be a torment 
to her contempt. He on the ground, my speech of insult- 
ment ended on his dead body, to the court I '11 knock her 
back, foot her home again. She hath despised me rejoicingly, 
and I *11 be merry in my revenge. 140 

Re-enter Pisanio, with the clothes. 

Be those the garments ? 

Pis, Ay, my noble lord. 

Clo, How long is 't since she went to Milford-Haven ? 

Pis, She can scarce be there yet. 

Clo, Bring this apparel to my chamber ; that is the second 
thing that I have commanded thee : the third is, that thou 
wilt be a voluntary mute to my design. Be but duteous, 
and true preferment shall tender itself to thee. My revenge 
is now at Milford : would I had wings to follow it ! Come, 
and be true. [Exit, 150 

Pis, Thou bid'st me to my loss : for true to thee 
Were to prove false, which I will never be. 
To him that is most true. To Milford go. 
And find not her whom thou pursuest. Flow, flow. 
You heavenly blessings, on her ! This fool's speed 
Be cross'd with slowness ; labour be his meed 1 [Exit. 
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Scene VI. Wales, Before the cave of Belaritis. 

Enter Imogen, in hoy's clothes. 

Inio. I see a man^s life is a tedious one : 
I have tired myself, and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be sick, 
But that my resolution helps me. Milford, 
When from the mountain- top Pisanio show'd thee. 
Thou wast within a ken : O Jove ! I think 
Foundations fly the wretched ; such, I mean, 
Where they should be relieved. Two beggars told me 
I could not miss my way : will poor folks lie. 
That have afflictions on them, knowing ^tis 10 

A punishment or trial ? Yes ; no wonder, 
When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need, and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than beggars. My dear lord ! 
Thou art one o' the false ones. Now I think on thee, 
My hunger 's gone ; but even before, I was ' 
At point to sink for food. But what is this ? 
Here is a path to 't : 'tis some savage hold : 
I were best not call ; I dare not call : yet famine. 
Ere clean it o^Brthrow nature, makes it valiant. 20 

Plenty and peace breeds cowards : hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. Ho ! whose 's here ? 
If any thing that 's civil, speak ; if savage, 
Take or lend. Ho ! No answer ? Then I *ll enter. 
Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he '11 scarcely look on 't. 
Such a foe, good heavens ! \Exity to the cave. 

Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviraous. 

Bel, You, Polydore, have proved best woodman and 
Are master of the feast : Cadwal and I 
Will play the cook and servant ; 'tis our match : 30 



I 
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The sweat of industry would dry and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come ; our stomachs 
Will make what 's homely savoury : weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now peace be here. 
Poor house, that keep'st thyself ! 
N^ Gui, I am throughly weary. 

Arv, 1 am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 

Gui, There is cold meat i' the cave ; we '11 browse on that, 
Whilst what we have kill'd be cook'd. 

Bel, [Looking into the cave] Stay ; come not in. 40 

But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 

Gui. What 's the matter, sir ? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon ! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ! 

Re-enter Imogen. 

Imo. Good masters, harm me not : 
Before I entered here, I call'd ; and thought 
To have begg'd or bought what 1 have took : good troth, 
I have stoPn nought, nor would not, though I had found 
Gold strew'd i' the floor. Here 's money for my meat : 50 
I would have left it on the board so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 

Gui. Money, youth ? 

Arv. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt ! 
As 'tis no better reckoned, but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 

Imo. I see you 're angry : 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died had I not made it. 

Bel Whither bound ? 

Imo, To Milford-Haven. 
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Bel, What 's your name ? 60 

Imo, Fidele, sir. I have a kinsman who 
Is bound for Italy ; he embarked at M ilf ord ; 
To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
I am fall'n in this offence. 

Be\ Prithee, fair youth, 

Think us no churls, nor measure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter'd ! 
'Tis almost night ; you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks to stay and eat it. 
Boys, bid him welcome. . 

Gui, Were you a woman, youth, « 

I should woo hard but be your groom. In honesty, 70 

I bid for you as I *ld buy. 

Arv, I '11 make 't my comfort 

He is a man ; I '11 love him as my brother ; 
And such a welcome as I 'Id give to him 
After long absence, such is yours : most welcome ! 
Be sprightly, for you fall 'mongst friends. 

Jmo, 'Mongst friends, 

If brothers. [Aside] Would it had been so, that they 
Had been my father's sons ! then had my prize 
Been less, and so more equal ballasting 
To thee, Posthumus. 

Bel, He wrings at some distress. 

Qui, Would I could free 't ! 

Arv, Or I, whate'er it be, 80 

What pain it cost, what danger. Gods ! 

Bel, Hark, boys. [Whispering, 

Imo, Great men, 
That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themselves and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal'd them — laying by 
That nothing-gift of differing multitudes — 
Could not out-peer these twain. Pardon me, gods ! 
I 'Id change my sex to be companion with them. 
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Since Leonatus 's false. 

Bef, It shall be so. 

Boys, we '11 go dress our hunt. Fair youth, come in : 90 

Discourse is heavy, fasting ; when we have supp'd, 
We '11 mannerly demand thee of thy story, 
So far as thou wilt speak it. 

Qui, ' I*ray, draw near. 

Ai-v, The night to the owl and morn to the lark less wel- 
come. 

Imo, Thanks, sir. 

Arv. I pray, draw near. [Iijreunt. 



Scene VI F. Borne. A public place. 
Enter two Senators and Tribunes. 

First Sen, This is the tenour of the emperor's writ : 
That since the common men are now in action 
'Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 
And that the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars against 
The fall'n-off Britons, that we do incite 
The gentry to this business. He creates 
Lucius proconsul ; and to you the tribunes. 
For this immediate levy, he cqmmends 
His absolute commission. Long live Caesar ! 10 

First Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 

Sec, Sen. A v. 

First Tri. Remaining now in Grallia ? 

First Sen, With those legions 

Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 
Must be supplyant : the Words of your commission 
Will tie you to the numbers and the time 
Of their dispatch. 

First Tri. We will discharge our duty . [Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. 

ScENB I. Wales: near the cave of Bdarius, 

Enter Cloten. 

Clo» I am near to the place where they should meet, if 
Pisanio have mapped it truly. How fit his garments serve 
me ! Why should his mistress, who was made by him that 
made the tailor, not be fit too ? the rather — saving reverence 
of the word — for 'tis said a woman's fitness comes by fits. 
Therein I must play the workman. I dare speak it to 
myself — for it is not vain-glory for a man and his glass to 
confer in his own chamber — I mean, the lines of my body are 
as well drawn as his ; no less young, more strong, not 
beneath him in fortunes, beyond him in the advantage of the 
time, above him in birth, alike conversant in general services, 
and more remarkable in single oppositions : yet this imper- 
ceiverant thing loves him in my despite. What mortality 
is ! Posthumus, thy head, which now is growing upon thy 
shoulders, shall within this hour be off; thy mistress en- 
forced ; thy garments cut to pieces before thy face : and all 
this done, spurn her home to her father ; who may haply be 
a little angry for my so rough usage ; but my mother, having 
power of his testiness, shall turn all into my commendations. 
My horse is tied up safe : out, sword, and to a sore purpose I 
Fortune, put them into my hand ! This is the very de.*3crip- 
tion of their meeting-place : and the fellow dares not deceive 
me. [Exit 

Scene II. Before the cave of Belartm, 

Enteryfrom the cave^ Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, 

a7id Imogen. 

Bel. [To Imogen]. You are not well : remain here in the 
cave ; 
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We '11 come to you after hunting. 

Arv. [To Imogen'] Brother, stay here 

Are we not brothers ? 

Imo. So man and man should be ; 

But clay alid clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. I am very sick. 

Gui, Go you to hunting ; I '11 abide with him. 

Imo. So sick I am not, yet I am not well ; 
But not so citizen a wanton as 
To seem to die ere sick : so please you, leave me ; 
Stick to your journal course : the breach of custom 10 

Is breach of all. I am ill, but your being by me 
Cannot amend me ; society is no comfort 
To one not sociable : I am not very sick, 
Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me here : 
I '11 rob none but myself ; and let me die, 
Stealing so poorly. 

Gut. I love thee ; 1 have spoke it : 

How much the quantity, the weight as much. 
As I do love my father. 

Bel. What ! how ! how ! 

Arv. If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault : I know not why 20 

I love this youth ; and I have heard you say. 
Love's reason 's without reason : the bier at door. 
And a demand who is 't shall die, I 'd say 
* My father, not this youth.' 

Bel. [Aside] O noble strain ! 

worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness I 
Cowards father cowards and base things sire base : 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace. 

1 'm not their father ; yet who this should be, 
Doth miracle itself, loved before me. 

'TSs the ninth hour o' the mom. 
Arv. Brother, farewell. 30 

Imo. I wish ye sport. 
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Arv, You health. So please you, sir. 

Imo. [Aside] These are kind creatures. Gods, what lies I 
have heard ! 
Our courtiers say all 's savage but at court : 
Experience, O, thou disprovest report ! 
The imperious seas breed monsters, for the dish 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 
I am sick still ; heart-sick. Pisanio, 
I '11 now taste of thy drug. [Swallows some, 

GuL I could not stir him : 

He said he was gentle, but unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. 40 

A rv. Thus did he answer me : yet said, hereafter 
1 might know more. 

Bel To the field, to the field ! 

We'll leave you for this time : go in and rest. 

Ai'v. We '11 not be long away. 

Bel, Pray> be not sick, 

For you must be our housewife. 

Imo, Well or ill, 

I am bound to you. 

Bel. And shalt be ever. 

[Exit Imogen to the cave. 
This youth, howe'er distressed, appears he hath had 
Good ancestors. 

Arv, How angel-like he sings ! 

Gui, But his neat cookery ! he cuts our roots 
In characters. 

And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 50 

And he her dieter. 

Arv, Nobly he yokes 

A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being such a smile ; 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at. 
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Gui, I do note 

That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together. 

Arv, Grow, patience ! 

And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root with the increasing vine ! 60 

Bel, It is great morning. Come, away ! — ^Who's there ? 

Enter Cloten. 

do, I cannot find those runagates ; that villain 
Hath mock'd me. I am faint. 

Bel, * Those runagates ! ' 

Means he not us ? I partly know him : 'tis 
Cloten, the son o' the queen. I fear some ambush. 
I saw him not these many years, and yet 
1 know 'tis he. We are held as outlaws : hence ! 

Gui. He is but one : you and my brother search 
What companies are near : pray you, away ; 
Let me alone with him. [Exeunt Belanus and Arviragus. 

Clo, Soft! What are you 70 

That fly me thus ? some villain mountaineers ? 
I have heard of such. What slave art thou ? 

Gui. A thing 

More slavish did I ne'er than answering 
A slave without a knock. 

Clo. Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain : yield thee, thief. 

Gui. To who ? to thee ? What art thou ? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger, for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art^ 
Why I should yield to thee ? 

Clo. Thou villain base, 80 

Know'st me not by my clothes ? 

Gui. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 

Who is thy grandfather : he made those clothes, 
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Which, as it seems, make thee. 

Clo. Thou precious vailet. 

My tailor made them not. 

Gui, Hence, then, and thank 

The man that gave them thee. Thou art some fool ; 
I am loath to beat thee. 

Clo, Thou injurious thief, 

Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Gui, "What 's thy name ? 

Clo. Cloten, thou villain. 

Gui. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
I cannot tremble at it : were it Toad, or Adder, or Spider, 90 
'Twould move me sooner. 

Clo. To thy further fear. 

Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shalt know 
I am son to the queen. 

Gid. I am sorry for 't ; not seeming 

So worthy as thy birth. 

Clo. Art not afeard ? 

Gui. Tliose that 1 reverence those I fear, the wise : 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

Clo. Die the death : 

When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 
I '11 follow those that even now fled hence. 
And on the gates of Lud's-town set your heads : 99 

Yield, rustic mountaineer. [t^xeunt^ fighting. 

Re-enter Belarius avd Arviragus. 

Bel. No companies abroad ? 

Arv. None in the world : you did mistake him, sure. 

Bel. I cannot tell : long is it since I saw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd those lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his : I am absolute 
Twas very Cloten. 

Aiv, In this place we left them : 
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I wish my brother made good time with him, 
You say he is so fell. 

Bel, Being scarce made up, 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 110 

Of roaring terrors ; for defect of judgement 
Is oft the cease of fear. But, see, thy brother. 

Re-enter Gutderius, with Cloten*s head. 

GuL This Cloten was a fool, an empty purse ; 
There was no money in 't : not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none : 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head as I do his. 

BeL What hast thou done ? 

Qui. I am perfect what : cut off one Cloten's head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report ; 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer, and swore 120 

With his own single hand he 'Id take us in, 
Displace our heads where — thank the gods ! — they grow. 
And set them on Lud's-town. 

Bel, We are all undone. 

Qui, Why, worthy father, what have we to lose, 
But that he swore to take, our lives ? The law 
Protects not us : then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us. 
Play judge and executioner all himself. 
For we do fear the law ? What company 
Discover you abroad ? 

Bel, No single soul 130 

Can we set eye on ; but in all safe reason 
He must have some attendants. Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worse ; not frenzy, not 
Absolute madness could so far have raved 
To bring him here alone ; although perhaps 
It may be heard at court that such as we 
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Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time 

May make some stronger head ; the which he hearing — 

As it is like him — might break out, and swear 140 

He 'Id fetch us in ; yet is 't not probable 

To come alone, either he so undertaking. 

Or they so suffering : then on good ground we fear, 

If we do fear this body hath a tail 

More perilous than the head. 

Arv. Let ordinance 

Come as the gods foresay it : howsoe'er. 
My brother hath done well. 

Bel. I had no mind 

To hunt this day : the boy Fidele's sickness 
Did make my way long forth. 

Gui. With his own sword, 

Which he did wave against my throat, I have ta'en 150 

His head from him : I '11 throw 't into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the sea, 
And tell the fishes he 's the queen's son, Cloten : 
That 's all I reck. [Exit. 

Bel. I fear 'twill be revenged : 

Would, Polydore, thou liadst not done 't ! though valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 

A rv. Would I had done 't. 

So the revenge alone pursued me ! Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly, but envy much 
Thou hast robb'd me of this deed : I would revenges. 
That possible strength might meet, would seek us through 
And put us to our answer. 

Bel. Well, 'tis done : 161 

We '11 hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there 's no profit. I prithee, to our rock ; 
You and Fidele play the cooks : I '11 stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 

Arv, Poor sick Fidele ! 
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I '11 willingly to him : to gain his colour 

I 'd let a parish of such Cloten's blood, 

And praise myself for charity. [Eji^it. 

Bel. thou goddess, 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon'st 170 

In these two princely boys ! They are as gentle ' 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough. 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud'st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. 'Tis wonder 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd, honour untaught, 
Civility not seen from other, valour 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 180 

As if it had been soVd. Yet still it 's strange 
What Cloten's being here to us portends, 
Or what his death will bring us. 

Re-enter Guiderius. 

Gui, Where 's my brother ? 

I have sent Cloten's clotpoU down the stream. 
In embassy to his mother : his body 's hostage 
For his return. l^Solemii miisic, 

Bel. My ingenious instrument ! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds ! But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ? Hark ! 

Gut. Is he at home ? 

Bel, He went hence even now. 

Gui, What does he mean ? since death of my dear'st mother 
It did not speak before. All solemn things 191 

Should answer solemn accidents. Tlie matter ? 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys 
Js jollity for apes and grief for boys. . 
Is Cadwal mad ? 

Lei, Look, here he comes, 
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And brings the dire occasion in his amis 
Of what we blame him for. 

Re-enter Arviragds, with Imogen, cm deady 
hearing her in his arms. 

Arv. The bird is dead 

That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp'd from sixteen years of age to sixty, 
To have tum'd my leaping-time into a crutch, 200 

Than have seen this. 

Gui, O sweetest, fairest lily ! 

My brother wears thee not the one half so well 
As when thoa grew'st thyself. 

BeL O melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in ? Thou blessed thing ! 
Jove knows what man thou might'st have made ; but I, 
Thou died'st a most rare boy, of melancholy. 
, How found you him ? 

Arv. Stark, as you see : 

Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 210 

Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at : his right cheek 
Eeposing on a cushion. 

Gui. Where ? 

Arv. (y the floor ; 

His arms thus leagued : I thought he slept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Answer'd my steps too loud. 

Gid. Why he but sleeps : 

If he be gone, he '11 make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted. 
And worms will not come to thee. 

Arv. With fairest flowers 

Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
I '11 sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 220 
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The flower that 's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azure harebell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
0ut:sweeten'd all thy breath : the ruddock would. 
With charitable bill, — O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !— bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. 

GuL Prithee, have done ; 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 230 

Which is so serious. Let us bury him. 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave ! 

Arv. Say, where shall 's lay him ? 

Gui. By good Euriphile, our mother. 

Arv. Be't so : 

And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground, 
As once our mother ; use like note and words. 
Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 

Gui. Cadwal, 
I cannot sing : I '11 weep, and word it with thee ; 240 

For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

Arv. We '11 speak it, then. 

Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less ; for Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's son, boys ; 
And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that : though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust, yet reverence, 
That angel of the world, doth make distinction 
Of place 'tween high and low. Our foe was princely ; 
And though you took his life, as being a foe, 250 

Yet bury him as a prince. 

Gui, Pray you, fetch him hither. 
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Thersites' body is as good as Ajax', 
When neither are alive. 

Arv, If you '11 go fetch him, 

We '11 say our song the whilst. Brother, begin. [Exit Belartus, 

Gut, Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the east ; 
My father hath a reason for 't. 

Arv, 'Tis true. 

Oui, Come on then, and remove him. 

Arv, So. Begin. 

Song. 

Gm, Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 260 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must. 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Arv, Fear no more the frown o' the great ; 

Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Out, Fear no more the lightning-flash, 270 

Arv, Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 

Oui. Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

A rv. Thou hast finished joy and moan : 

Both, All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

Oui, No exorciser harm thee ! 

Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 

Qui. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 

Arv, Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Both, Quiet consummation have : 280 

And renowned be thy grave ! 
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Re-enter Belarius, with the body of Cloten. 

Qui. We have done our obsequies : come lay him down. 

Bel, Here 's a few flowers : but 'bout midnight, more : 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o' the night 
Are strewings fittest for graves. Upon their faces. 
You were as flowers, now withered : even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strew. 
Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 
The ground that gave them first has them again : 
Their pleasures here are past, so is their pain. 290 

[Exeunt BelaHus^ GtdderiuSy and Arvira^iis. 
y Into. [Awaking] Yes, sir, to Milford-Haven ; which is the 
way ? — 
I thank you. — By yond bush ? — Pray, how far thither ? 
'Ods pittikins ! can it be six mile yet ? — 
I have gone all night. 'Faith, 1 11 lie down and sleep. 
But, soft ! no bedfellow ! — gods and goddesses ! 

[Seeing the body of C'oten, 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on 't. I hope I dream ; 
For so I thought I was a cave-keeper. 
And cook to honest creatures : but 'tis not so ; 
'Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 300 

Which the brain makes of fumes : our very eyes 
Are sometimes like our judgements, blind. Good faith, 
I tremble still with fear : but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a part of it ! 
The dream ^ here still : even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me ; not imagined, felt. 
A headless man ! The garments of Posthumus I 
I know the shape of 's leg : this is his hand ; 
His foot Mercurial ; his Martial thigh ; 310 

The brawns of Hercules : but his Jovial face — 
Murder in heaven ? — How ! — 'Tis gone. Piaanio, 
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All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 

Conspired with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 

Hast here cut off my lord. To write and read 

Be henceforth treacherous ! Damn'd Pisanio 

Hath with his forged letters,— damnkl Pisanio— 

From this most bravest vessel of the world 

Struck the main- top ! O Posthumus ! alas, 320 

Where is thy head ? where 's that ? Ay me ! where 'a that ? 

Pisanio might have kill'd thee at- the heart, 

And left his head on. How should this be ? Pisanio ? 

'Tis he and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 

Have laid this woe here. O, 'tis pregnant, pregnant ! 

The drug he gave me, which he said was precious 

And cordial to me, have I not found it 

Murderous to the senses ? That confirms it home : 

This is Pisanio's deed, and Cloten's : O ! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 330 

That we the horrider may seem to those 

Which chance to find us : O, my lord, my lonLL^ 

[Falls on the body. 

Enter Lucius, a Captain and other Officers, and a Soothsayer. 

Cap, To them the legions garrisoned in Gallia, 
After your will, have crossed the sea, attending 
You here at Milford-Haven with your ships : 
They are in readiness. 

Luc. But what from Rome ? 

Cap. The senate hath stirred up the confiners 
And gentlemen of Italy, most willing spirits, 
That promise noble service : and they come 
Under the conduct of noble lachimo, 340 

Syenna's brother. 

Luc, When expect you them ? 

Cap. With the next benefit o* the wind. 

Luc. This for^'ardness 
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Makes our hopes fair. Command our present numbers 
Be muster'd ; bid the captains look to 't. Now, sir, 
What have you dream'd of late of this war's purpose ? 

Sooth. Last night the very gods show'd me a vision — 
I fast and pray'd for their intelligence — thus : 
I saw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wiiig'd 
From the spongy south to this part of the west, 
There vanished in the sunbeams : which portends — 350 

Unless my sins abuse my divination — 
Success to the Eoman host. 

Luc, ■ Dream often so. 

And never false. Soft, ho ! what trunk is here 
"Without his top ? The ruin speaks that sometime 
It was a worthy building. How ! a page ! 
Or dead, or sleeping on him ? but dead rather ; 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead. 
Let 's see the boy's face. 

Cap. He's alive, my lord. 

Luc, He '11 then instruct us of this body. Young one 360 
Inform us of thy fortunes, for it seems 
They crave to be demanded. Who is this 
Thou mak'st thy bloody pillow ? Or who was he 
That, otherwise than noble nature did. 
Hath alter'd that good picture ? What 's thy interest 
In this sad wreck ? How came it ? Who is it ? What art 
thou? 

Imo. I am nothing : or if not. 
Nothing to be were better. This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton and a good. 

That here by mountaineers lies slain, Alas ! 370 

There is no more such masters : I may wander 
From east to Occident, cry out for service. 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Luc. 'Lack, good youth ! 
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Thou movest no less with thy complaining than 
Thy master in bleeding : say his name, good friend. 

Imo. Kichard du Champ. [Aside] If I do lie and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 
They '11 pardon it.— Say you, sir ? 

Imc, Thy name ? 

Imo. Fidele, sir. 

Liic. Thou dost approve thyself the very same : 380 

Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me ? I will not say 
Thou shalt be so well mastered, but, be sure, 
No less beloved. The Roman emperor's letters. 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee : go with me. 

Imo. I'll follow, sir. But first, an 't please the gods, 
I '11 hide my master from th^ flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig ; and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' strew'd his grave, 390 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I '11 weep and sigh ; 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me. 

Luc. Ay, good youth ; 

And rather father thee than master thee. 
My friends. 

The boy has taught us manly duties : let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can,- 
And make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave : come, arm him. Boy, he is preferr'd 400 

By thee to us, and he shall be interr'd 
As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes : 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. [Exeunt 



F 
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Scene III. A room in Cymhelin^s palace. 
Enter CrMBELiNE, Lords, Pisanio, and Attendants. 

Cym. Again ; and bring me word how 'tis with her. 

\^I£xit an Attendant. 
A fever with the absence of her son, 
A madness, of which her life 's in danger. Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me ! Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone ; my queen 
Upon a desperate bed, and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me ; her son gone, 
So needful for this present : it strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort. But for thee, fellow. 
Who needs must know of her departure and 10 

Dost seem so ignorant, we '11 enforce it from thee 
By a sharp torture. 

Pis, Sir, my life is yours ; 

I humbly set it at your will ; but, for my mistress, 
I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 
Nor when she purposes return. Beseech your highness, 
Hold me your loyal servant. 

First Lord, Good my liege. 

The day that she was missing he was here : 
I dare be bound he 's true and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection loyally. For Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in seeking him, 20 

And will, no doubt, be found. 

Cym. The time is troublesome. 

[To Pisani')] We'll slip you for a season ; but our jealousy 
Does yet depend. 

First Lord, So please your majesty. 
The Eoman legions, all from Gallia drawn. 
Are landed jn your coast, with a supply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the senate sent. 

Cym, Now for the counsel of my son and queen ! 
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I am amazed with matter. 

First Lord, Good my liege, 

Your preparation can affront no less 

Than what you hear of : come more, for more you re ready : 
The want is but to put those powers in motion 31 

That long to move. 

Cym, I thank you. Let's withdraw ; 

And meet the time as it seeks lis. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us ; but 
We grieve at chances here. Away ! [Exettnt all bvt Pisanio. 

Pis. I heard no letter from my master since 
I wrote him Imogen was slain : 'tis strange : 
Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
To yield me often tidings ; neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 40 

Perplex'd in all. The heavens still must work. 
Wherein I am false I am honest ; not true, to be true 
These present wars shall find I love my country. 
Even to the note o' the king, or I '11 fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd : 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer'd. [Exit. 



Scene IV. Wales: before the cave of Bdariiis. 
Enter Belarius, Guiderids, and Arviragus. 

Gui. The noise is round about us. 

Bel. Let us from it. 

Arv. What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure ? 

Gui, Nay, what hope 

Have we in hiding us ? This way, the Eomans 
Must or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 

Bel. Sons, 
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We '11 higher to the mountainB ; there secure us. 

To the king's party there 's no going : newness 

Of Cloten's death — we being not known, not muster'd 10 

Among the bands — may drive us to a render 

Where we have lived, and so extort from 's that 

Which we have done, whose answer would be death 

Drawn on with torture. 

Qui, This is, sir, a doubt 

In such a time nothing becoming you, 
Nor satisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely 

That when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires, have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 20 

To know from whence we are. 

Bel. O, I am known 

Of many in the army ; many years. 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, besides, the king 
Hath not deserved my service nor your loves ; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promised, 
But to be still hot summer's tanlings and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gui. Than be so 30 

Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army : 
I and my brother are not known ; yourself 
So out of thought, and thereto so o'ergrown, 
Cannot be question'd. 

Arv. By this sun that shines, 

I '11 thither : what thing is it that I never 
Did see man die ! scarce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison ! 
Never beatrid a horse, save one that had 



i 
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A rider like myself, who ne'er wore rowel 

Nor iron on his heel ! I am ashamed 40 

To look upon the holy sun, to have 

The benefit of his blest beams, remaining 

So long a poor unknown. 

Oui. By heavens, I '11 go : 

If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 
I '11 take the better care, but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me by 
The hands of Romans ! 

Arv. So say I : amen. 

Bel, No reason I, since of your lives you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 

My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys ! 50 

If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I '11 lie : 
Lead, lead. [Aside] The time seems long ; their blood thinks 

scorn, 
Till it fly out and show them princes born. [Exeunt. 



ACT V. 

Scene I. Britain. The lio^nan Camp. 

Enter Posthumus, with a bloody handkerchief. 

Post. Yea, bloody cloth, I '11 keep thee, for I wish'd 
Thou shouldst be colour'd thus. You married ones, 
If each of you should take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying^ but a little ! O Pisanio ! 
Every good servant does not all commands : 
No bond but to do just ones. Gods ! if you 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had lived to put on this : so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 10 
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Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 

You snatch some hence for little faults ; that 's love, 

To have them fall no more : you some permit 

To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it, to the doei*'s thrift. 

But Imogen is your own : do your best wills. 

And make me blest to obey ! I am brought hither 

Among the Italian gentry, and to tight 

Against my lady's kingdom : 'tis enough 

Tliat, Britain, I have kill'd thy mistress ; jDeace ! 20 

I '11 give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 

Hear patiently my purpose : I '11 disrobe me 

Of these Italian weeds and suit myself 

As does a Briton peasant : so 1 11 fight 

Against the part I come with ; so I '11 die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Is every breath a death ; and thus, unknown. 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myself I '11 dedicate. Let me make men know 

More valour in me than my habits show. 30 

Gods, put the strength o' the Leonati in me ! 

To shame the guise o' the world, I will begin 

The fashion, less without and more within. [Exit 



Scene II. Field of battle between the British and Roman 

camps, 

EnteTyfrom one side, Lucius, Iachimo, and the Roman Army: 
from the other side, the British Army ; Leonatds Pos- 
THUMUS following, like a poor soldier, Ihey march over 
and go out. Then enter again, in skirmish, Iachimo and 
PosTHUMUS : he vanquisheth and disarmeth Iachimo, and 
then leaves him, 

lach. The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady. 
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The i)riucess of this country, and the air on 't 

Kevengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carl, 

A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me 

In my profession ? Knighthoods and honours, borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is that we scarce are men and you are gods. [Kjnt 10 

The battle contimtes ; the Britons ^y; Cymbeline is taken: 
then entei', to his rescue, Belarius, Guiderius, and 
Arviraous. 

BcL Stand, stand ! We have the advantage of the ground : 
The lane is guai'ded : nothing routs us but 
The villany of our fears. 

^'"*- I Stand, stand, and fight ! 

Arv, ) 

Re-enter Postijumus, and seconds the Britons : they rescue 
Cymbeline, and exeunt, 'J hen re-enter Lucius, and 
Iachimo, with Imogen. 

Luc, Away, boy, from the troops, and save thyself ; 
For friends kill friends, and the disorder 's such 
As war were hoodwink'd. 

ladi. 'Tis their fresh supplies. 

Luc, It is a day turn'd strangely : or betimes 
Let 's re-inforce, or fly. [Exeunt. 



Scene HI. A nother part of the fit Id. 

Enter Posthumus and a British Lord. 

Lord. Camest thou from where they made the stand ? 
Post. I did 

Though you. it seems, come from the fliers. 

Lord. I did. 
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Post No blame be to you, sir ; for all was lost, 
But that the heaveDS fought : the king himself 
Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane ; the enemy full-hearted. 
Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do 't, struck down 
Some mortally, some slightly touch'd, some falling 10 

Merely through fear ; that the strait pass was damm'd 
With dead men hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthened shame. 

Lord, Where was this lane 1 

Post. Close by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf ; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier, 
An honest one, I warrant ; who deserved 
So long a breeding as his white beard came to. 
In doing this for 's country : athwart the lane. 
He, with two striplings — lads more like to run 
Tlie country base than to commit such slaughter ; 20 

With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cased, or shame, — 
Made good the passage ; cried to those that fled, 
* Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men : 
To darkness fleet souls that fly backwards. Stand ; 
Or we are Romans and will give you that 
Like beasts which you shun beastly, and may save. 
But to look back in frown : stand, stand.' These three, 
Three thousand confident, in act as many — 
For three performers are the file when all 30 

The rest do nothing— with this word 'Stand, stand.' 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleness, which could have tum'd 
A distaff to a lance, gilded pale looks, 
Part shame, part spirit renew'd ; that some, turn'd coward 
But by example — O, a sin in war, 
Damn'd in the first beginners I — gan to look 
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The way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes o' the hunters. Tlien began 

A stop i' the chaser, a retire, anon 40 

A rout, confusion thick ; forthwith they fly 

Chickens, the way which they stoop'd eagles ; slaves, 

The strides they victors made : and now our cowards, 

Like fragments in hard voyages, became 

The life o' the need : having found the back-doof open 

Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they wound ! 

Some slain before ; some dying ; some their friends 

O'er-borne i' the former wave : ten, chased by one, 

Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty : 

Those that would die or ere resist are grown 50 

The mortal bugs o' the field. 

Lord, This was strange cliance : 

A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys. 

PoBt, Nay, do not wonder at it : you are made 
Bather to wonder at the things you hear 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon 't. 
And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one : 
* Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preserved the Britons, was the Bomans' bane.' 

Lord, Nay, be not angry, sir. 

Post. 'Ijack, to what end \ 

Who dares not stand his foe, I '11 be his friend ; 60 

For if he '11 do as he is made to do, 
I know he '11 quickly fly my friendship too. 
You have put me into rhyme. 

Lord, Farewell ; you 're angry. 

Post, Still going ? \Exit Lord.] This is a lord ! O noble 
misery, 
To be i' the field, and ask * what news ?' of me ! 
To-day how many would have given their honours 
To have saved their carcases ! took heel to do 't, 
And yet died too ! I in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan. 
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Nor feel him where lie struck : being au ugly monster, 70 

Tis strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, 

Sweet words ; or hath more ministers than we 

That draw his knives i' the war. Well, I will find him : 

For being now a favourer to the Briton, 

No more a Briton, I have resumed again 

The part I came in : fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 

Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 

Here made by the Boman ; great the answer be 

Britons must take. For me, my ransom 's death ; 80 

On either side I come to spend my breath ; 

Which neither here I '11 keep nor bear again, 

But end it by some means for Imogen. 

Enter txco Britisli Captains and Soldiers. 

First Cap, Great Jupiter be praised ! Lucius is taken. 
'Tis thought the old man and his sons were angels. 

Sec. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a silly habit. 
That gave the affront with them. 

First Cap. So 'tis reported : 

But none of 'em can be found. Stand ! who 's there ? 

Post. A Roman, 
Who had not now been drooping here, if seconds 90 

Had answer'd him. 

Sec. Cap. Lay hands on him ; a dog ! 
A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 
What crows have peck'd them here. He brags his service 
As if he were of note : bring him to the king. 

Enter Cy'mbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, 
PiSANio, Soldiers, Attendants, and Roman Captives. 
The Captains present Posthumus to Cymbeline, icho 
delivers him over to a Gaoler : then exeunt omnes. 
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Scene IV. ^-1 British prison. 
Enter Posthumus and tivo Gaolers. 

First Gaol. You shall uot now be stol'ii, you have locks 
upon you ; 
So graze as you find pasture. 

Sec. Gaol. Ay, or a stomach. [Exeunt Gaolers. 

Post. Most welcome, bondage ! for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty : yet am I better 
Than one that 's sick o* the gout ; since he had leather 
Groan so in i)erpetuity than be cured 
By the sure physician, death, who is the key 
To unbar these locks. My conscience, thou art fetter'd 
More than my shanks and wrists : you good gods, give 

me 
The penitent instrument to pick that bolt, 10 

Then, free for ever ! Is 't enough I am sorry ? 
So children temporal fathers do appease ; 
Gods are more full of mercy. Must I repAit ? 
I cannot do it better than in gyves. 
Desired more than constrain'd : to satisfy ? 
If of my freedom 'tis the main part, take 
No stricter render of me than my all. 
I know you are more clement than vile men. 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 20 

On their abatement : that 's not my desire : 
For Imogen's dear life take mine ; and though 
'Tis not so dear, yet 'tis a life ; you coin'd it : 
' Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp ; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure's sake : 
You rather mine, being yours : and so, great powers, 
If you will take this audit, take this life, 
And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogen ! 
I '11 speak to thee in silence. [Sleeps. 
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Solemn mtmc, Enter^ as in an apparitio))^ Sicilius, 
Leonatus, father to Fosthumus, an old many attired like a 
warrior ; leading in his hand an ancient matron, his wife, 
and mother to Posthumits, with music ^before them: then, 
after other mtisic, follow the two young Leonati, brothers 
to Posthumits, with wounds as they died in the war. They 
circle Posthumus round, as he lies sleeping, 

fSicu No more, thou thunder-master, show 30 

Thy spite on mortal flies : 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 

Tliat thy adulteries 
Eates and revenges. 
Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 

Whose face I never saw ? 
I died whilst in the womb he stayed 

Attending nature's law : 
Whose father then, as men report 

Thou orphans' father art, 40 

Thou shouldst have beeli, and shielded him 

From this earth-vexing smart. 

Moth, Lucina lent not me her aid. 

But took me in my throes ; 
That from me was Posthumus ript, 
Came crying 'mongst his foes, 
A thing of pity ! 

JSici, Great nature, like his ancestry, 
Moulded the stuff so fair. 
That he deserved the praise o' the world, 50 

As great Sicilius' heir. 

First Bro. When once he was mature for man. 
In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel ; 
Or fruitful object be 
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In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity ? 

Moth, With marriage wherefore was he mock'd, 
To be exiled, and thrown 
From Leonati seat, and cast 60 

From her his dearest one, 
Sweet Imogen ? 

Sici. Why did you suffer lachimo. 

Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 

With needless jealousy ; 
And to become the geek and scorn 

0' th' other's villanv ? 

Sec, Bro. For this from stiller seats we came. 

Our parents aAd us twain, 70 

That striking in our country's cause 
Fell bravely and were slain, 

Our fealty and Tenantius' right 
With honour to maintain. 

First Bro. Like hardiment PoathumuM hath 

To Cymbeline perform'd : 
Tlieii, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why hast thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due. 

Being all to dolours tum'd ? 80 

Sici, Thy crystal window ope ; look out ; 
No longer exercise 
Upon a valiant race thy harsh 
And potent injuries. 

Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good, 
Take off his miseries. 
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Stcu Peep through thy marble mansion ; help ; 
Or we poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining synod of the rest 

Against thy deity. 90 

Both Bro. Help, Jupiter ; or we appeal, 
And from thy justice fly. 

Jupiter descends in thunder and lightning, sitting upon 
an eagle ; he throws a thunder-bolt. The ghx>sts faU on 
their knees, 

Jup. No more, you petty spirits of region low, 
Offend our hearing ; hush ! How dare you ghosts 
Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt, you know, 

Sky- planted batters all rebelling coasts ? 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence, and rest 

Upon your never- withering banks of flowers : 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest ; 

No care of yours it is ; you know 'tis ours. 100 

Whom best I love I cross ; to make my gift. 

The more delayed, delighted. Be content ; 
Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift : 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are i^peut. 
Our Jovial star reign'd at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. Pise, and fade. 
He shall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breast, wherein 

Oar pleasure his full fortune doth confine : 110 

And so, away : no further with your din 

Express impatience, lest you stir up mine. 
Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. [Ascends, 

Sid. He came in thunder ; his celestial breath 
Was sulphurous to smell : the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us : his ascension is 
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More sweet than our blest fields : his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleased. 

All. Thanks, Jupiter ! 

Sici. The marble pavement closes, he is enter'd 120 

His radiant roof. Away ! and, to be blest, 
Let us with care perform his great behest. [The Ghosts vanish. 

Post. \\Vahinq'\ Sleep, thou hast been a grandsire, and 
begot 
A father to me ; and thou hast created 
A mother and two brothers : but, O scorn ! 
Gone ! they went hence so soon as they were born : 
And so I am awake. Poor wretches that depend 
On greatness' favour dream as I have done. 
Wake and find nothing. But, alas, I swerve : 
Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 130 

And yet are steep'd in favours ; so am I, 
That have this golden chance and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground ? A book ? O rare one ! 
Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers : let thy effects 
So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers. 
As good as promise. 

[Reads'] ' When as a lion's whelp shall, to himself unknown, 
without seeking find, and be embraced by a piece of tender 
air ; and when from a stately cedar shall be lopped branches, 
which, being dead many years, shall after revive, be jointed 
to the old stock and freshly grow ; then shall Posthumus 
end his miseries, Britain be fortunate and flourish in peace 
and plenty.' 144 

'Tis still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue and brain not ; either both or nothing ; 
Or senseless speaking or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it is. 
The action of my life is like it, which 
I '11 keep, if but for sympathy. 150 
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Re-enter Gaolers. 

First Gaol, Come, sir, are you ready for death ? 

Post. Over-roasted rather ; ready long ago. 

First Gaol, Hanging is the word, sir : if you be ready for 
that, you are well cooked. 

Post, So, if I prove a good repast to the spectators, the 
dish pays the shot. 156 

First Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, sir. But the com- 
fort is, you shall be called to no more payments, fear no 
more tavern-bills ; which are often the sadness of parting, as 
the procuring of mirth : you come in faint for want of meat, 
depart reeling with too much drink j sorry that you have 
paid too much, and sorry that you are paid too much ; purse 
and brain both empty ; the brain the heavier fon b^ng too 
light, the purse too light, being drawn of heaviness : of this 
contradiction you shall now be quit. O, the charity of a 
penny cord ! it sums up thousands in a trice : you have no 
true debitor and creditor but it ; of what 's past, is, and to 
come, the discharge : your neck, sir, is pen, book and counters ; 
so the acquittance follows. 169 

Post. I am merrier to die than thou art to live. 

First Gaol. Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels not the tooth- 
ache : but a man that were to sleep your sleep, and a hang- 
man to help him to bed, I think he would change places witli 
his officer ; for, look you, sir, you know not which way you 
shall go. 

Post, Yes, indeed do I, fellow. 

First Gaol, Your death has eyes in 's head then ; I have 
not seen him so pictured : you must either be directed by 
some that take upon them to know, or do take upon yourself 
that which I am sure you do not know, or jump the after 
inquiry on your own peril : and how you shall speed in your 
journey's end, I think you '11 never return to tell one. 182 

Post. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes to direct 
them the way I am going, but such as wink and will not use 
them. 
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First Oaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man should 
have the best use of eyes to see the way of blindness ! I am 
sure hanging's the way of winking. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Elnock off his manacles ; bring your prisoner to the 
king. 190 

Post Thou bring'st good news ; I am called to be made free. 

First Gaol. I '11 be hang'd then.' 

Post Thou shalt be then freer than a gaoler ; no bolts for 
the dead. [Exeunt all hut the First (Jaoler. 

First Gaol, Unless a man would marry a gallows and beget 
young gibbets, I never saw one so prone. Yet, on my con- 
science, there are verier knaves desire to live, for all he be a 
Eoman : and there be some of them too that die against their 
wills ; so should I, if I were one. I would we were all of one 
mind, and one mind good ; O, there were desolation of gaolers 
and gallowses ! I speak against my present profit, but my 
wish hath a preferment in 't. \Exit 

Scene V. Cymhelin^s tent. 

Enter Ctmbelinb, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, Pisanio, 
Lords, Officers, and Attendants. 

Cym, Stand by my side, you whom the gods have made 
Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart 
That the poor soldier that so richly fought. 
Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stepped before targes of proof, cannot be found : 
He shall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

Bel, I never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing ; 
Such precious deeds in one that promised nought 
But beggary and poor looks. 

G 
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Cym, No tidings of him ? 10 

Pu. He hath been searched among the dead and living, 
But no trace of him. 

Cym. To my grief, I am 

The heir of his reward ; \To Belarius^ Gmderius, and Arvir- 

agua] which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart and brain of Britain, 
By whom I grant she lives. 'Tis now the time 
To ask of whence you are. Eeport it. 

Bel Sir, 

In Cambria are we bom, and gentlemen : 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest, 
Unless I add, we are honest. 

Cym. Bow your knees. 

Arise my knights o* the battle : I create you 20 

Companions to our person and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 

Enter Cornelius and Ladies. 

There 's business in these faces. Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory ? you look like Eomans, 
And not o* the court of Britain. 

Cor. Hail, great king ! 

To sour your happiness^ I must report 
The queen is dead. 

Cym, Who worse than a physician 

Would this report become ? But I consider. 
By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death 
Will seize the doctor too. How ended she ? 30 

Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life, 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confessed 
I will report, so please you : these her women 
Can trip me, if I err ; who with wet cheeks 
Were present when she finished. 

Cym. Prithee, say. 
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Ctw. First, she confessed she never loved you, only 
Affected greatness got by you, not you : 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place ; 
Abhorr'd your person. 

Cym. She alone knew this ; 40 

And, but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom she bore in hand to love 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight ; whose life, 
But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta'en off by poison. 

Cym. O most delicate f en 1 ! 

Who is 't can read a woman ? Is there more ? 

Cor. More, sir, and worse. She did confess she had 
For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 50 

Should by the minute feed on life, and, lingering. 
By inches waste you : in which time she purposed, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
O 'ercome you with her show, and in time. 
When she had fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her son into the adoption of the crown : 
But, failing of her end by his strange absence, 
Grew shameless-desperate ; opened, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes ; repented 
The evils she hatch'd were not effected ; so 60 

Despairing died. 

Cym. Heard you all this, her women ? 

First Lady, We did, so please your highness. 

Cym. Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart. 
That thought her like her seeming ; it had been vicious 
To have mistrusted her : yet, O my daughter ! 
That it was folly in me, thou mayst say. 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all I 
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Enter Lucius, Iachimo, the Soothsayer, and other Roman 
Prisoners, guarded; Posthumus behind^ and Imogen. 

Thou comest not, Caius, now for tribute ; that 

The Britons have razed out, though with the loss 70 

Of many a bold one ; whose kinsmen have made suit 

That their go6d souls may be appeased with slaughter 

Of you their captives, which ourself have granted : 

So think of your estate. 

Luc, Consider, sir, the chance of war : the day 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us, 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have threatened 
Our prisoners with the sword. But since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call'd ransom, let it come : sufficeth 80 

A Eomaii with a Roman's heart can suffer : 
Augustus lives to think on 't : and so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat ; my boy, a Briton bom. 
Let him be ransom'd : never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occasions, true. 
So feat, so nurse-like : let his virtue join 
With my request, which I '11 make bold your highness ^ 
Cannot deny ; he hath done no Briton harm, 90 

Though he have served a Roman : save him, sir. 
And spare no blood beside. 

Cym, I have surely seen him : 

His favour is familiar to me. Boy, 
Thou hast look'd thyself into my grace. 
And art mine own. I know not why, nor wherefore, 
To say * live boy : ' ne'er thank thy master ; live : 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, I '11 give it ; 
Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 
The noblest ta'en. 
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Imo, I humbly thank your highness. 100 

I/uc, I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad ; 
And yet I know thou wilt. 

tm.0. No, no : alack, 

There 's other work in hand : I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death : your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself. 

Luc, The boy disdains me. 

He leaves me, scorns me : briefly die their joys 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. 
Why stands he so perplex'd ? 

Cym, What wouldst thou, boy ? 

I love thee more and more : think more and more 
What 's best to ask. Know'st him thou look'st on ? speak, 
Wilt have him live ? Is he thy kin ? thy friend ? Ill 

Imo, He is a Roman ; no more kin to me 
Than I to your highness ; who, being bom your vassal, 
Am something nearer. 

Cym, Wherefore eyest him so ? 

Imo. I '11 tell you, sir, in private, if you please 
To give me hearing. 

Cym. Ay, with all my heart. 

And lend my best attention. What 's thy name ? 

Imo, Fidele, sir. 

Cym. Thou 'rt my good youth, my page ; 

I '11 be thy master : walk with me ; speak freely. 

[Cymheline and Imogen converse apart. 

Bel. Is not this boy revived from death ? 

Ai*v. One sand another 

Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad 121 

Who died, and was Fidele. What think you ? 

Gui. The same dead thing alive. 

Bel, Peace, peace ! see further ; he eyes us not ; forbear ; 
Creatures may be alike : were 't he, I am sure 
He would have spoke to us. 

Old, But we saw him dead. 
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Bel. B3 silent ; let 's see further. 

PU. [Aside] It is my mistress : 

Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad. [CymheUne and Imogen come forward. 

Cym. Come, stand thou by our side ; 

Make thy demand aloud. [ To lachimo] Sir, step you forth ; 
Give answer to this boy, and do it freely ; 131 

Or, by our greatness and the grace of it. 
Which is our honour, bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. On, speak to him, 

/mo. My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 

Post [Aside] What 's that to him ? 

Cym. That diamond upon your finger, say 
How came it yours ? 

lack. Thou 'It torture me to leave unspoken that 
Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 

Cym. How I me ? 140 

lack. I am glad to be constrain*d to utter that 
Which torments me to conceal. By villany 
I got this ring : 'twas Leonatus' jewel ; 
Whom thou didst banish ; and — which more may grieve thee. 
As it doth me — a nobler sir ne'er lived 
'Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my lord ? 

Cym. All that belongs to this. 

lack. That paragon, thy daughter, - 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits 
Quail to remember — Give me leave ; I faint. 

Cym. My daughter ! what of her ? Renew thy strength : 
I had rather thou shouldst live while nature will 151 

Than die ere I hear more : strive, man, and speak. 

lack. Upon a time, — unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour ! — it was in Rome, — accursed 
The mansion where ! — 'twas at a feast, — O, would 
Our viands had been poison'd, or at least 
Those which I heaved to head ! — the good Posthumus— 
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What should I say ? he was too good to be 

Where ill men were ; and was the best of all 

Amongst the rarest of good ones, — sitting sadly, 160 

Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the swelled boast 

Of him that best could speak, for feature, laming 

The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva, 

Postures beyond brief nature, for condition, 

A shop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for, besides that hook of wiving. 

Fairness which strikes the eye — 

Cym, I stand on fire : 

Come to the matter. 

lack. All too soon I shall, 

Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. This Posthumus, 170 
Most like a noble lord in love and one 
That had a royal lover, took his hint ; 
And, not dispraising whom we praised, — therein 
He was as calm as virtue — he began 
His mistress ' picture ; which by his tongue being made, 
And then a mind put in 't, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen-trulls, or his description 
Proved us unspeaking sots. 

Cym, Nay, nay, to the purpose. 

lack. Your daughter's chastity — there it begins. 
He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 180 

And she alone were cold : whereat I, wretch, 
Made scruple of his praise ; and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold ' gainst this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 
In suit the place of 's bed and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery. He, true knight. 
No lesser of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phoebus' wheel, and might so safely, had it 190 
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Been all the worth of 's car. Away to Britain 

Post I in this design : well may you, sir, 

Bemember me at coiirt ; where 1 was taught 

Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 

'Twixt amorous and villanous. Being thus quench'd 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

'G^an in your duller Britain operate 

Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent : 

And, to be brief, my practice so prevail'd, 

That I returned with simular proof enough ^ 200 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus ; averring notes 

Of chamber-hanging pictures, this her bracelet, — 

cunning, how I got it ! — nay, some marks 
Of secret on her person, that he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack'd, 

1 having ta'en the forfeit. Whereupon — 
Methinks, I see him now — 

Post. [Advancing] Ay, so thou dost, 

Italian fiend ! Ay me, most credulous fool, 210 

Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That 's due to all the villains past, in being, 
To come ! O, give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer ! Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious : it is I 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend 
By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 
That kiird thy daughter : — villain-like, I lie — 
That caused a lesser villain than myself, 
A sacrilegious thief, to do 't : the temple 220 

Of virtue was she ; yea, and she herself. 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
The dogs o* the street to bay me : every villain 
Be calPd Posthumus Leonatus ; and 
Be villany less than 'twas ! O Imogen ! 
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My queen, my life, my wife ! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 

Imo, Peace, my lord ; hear, hear — 

Post Shall 's have a play of this ? Thou scornful page. 
There lie thy part. [Striking her: she falls. 

Pis, O, gentlemen, help ! 

Mine and your mistress ! O, my lord Posthumus ! 230 

You ne'er kill'd Imogen till now. Help, help ! 
Mine honoured lady ! 

Cym. Does the world go round ? 

Post, How come these staggers on me ? 

Pis, Wake, my mistress ! 

Cym, If this be so, the gods do mean to strike me 
To death with mortal joy. 

Pis, How fares my mistress ? 

Imo, O, get thee from my sight ; 
Thou gavest me poison : dangerous fellow, hence ! 
Breathe not where princes are. 

Cym, The tune of Imogen I 

Pis, Lady, 
The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 240 

That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing : I had it from the queen. 

Cym, New matter still ? 

Imo, It poison'd me. 

Cor, O gods ! 

I left out one thing which the queen confessed. 
Which must approve thee honest : * If Pisanio 
Have * said she * given his mistress that confection 
Which I gave him for cordial, she is served 
As I would serve a rat.' 

Cym, What 's this, Cornelius ? 

Cor, The queen, sir, very oft importuned me 
To temper poisons for her, still pretending 250 

The satisfaction of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
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Of no esteem : I, dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuflf, which, being ta'en, would cease 
The present power of life, but in short time 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it ? 

Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel, My boys, 

There was our error. 

Qui. This is, sure, Fidele. 260 

Imo, Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 
Think that you are upon a rock ; and now 
Throw me again. [Emhracing him. 

Post, Hang there like fruit, my soul, 

Till. the tree die 1 

Ci/m, How now, my flesh, my child ! 

What, makest thou me a dullard in this act ? 
Wilt thou not speak to me ? 

Imo. [Kneeling] Your blessing, sir. 

Bel. [To Gutdenus and Arviragus] Though you did love 
this youth, I blame ye not ; 
You had a motive for't. 

Ci/m. My tears that fall 

Prove holy water on thee ! Imogen, 
Thy mother's dead. 

Imo, I am sorry for 't, my lord. 270 

Ct/m. O, she was naught ; and long of her it was 
That we meet here so strangely : but her son 
Is gone, we know not how nor where. 

Pis. My lord. 

Now fear is from me, I '11 speak troth. Lord Cloten, 
Upon my lady's missing, came to me 
With his sword drawn ; foam'd at the mouth, and swore, 
If I discover'd not which way she was gone, 
It was my instant death. By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my master's 
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Then in my pocket ; which directed him 280 

To seek her on the mountains near to Milford ; 

Where, in a frenzy, in my master's garmente, 

Which he enforced from me, away he posts 

With unchaste purpose and with oath to violate 

My lady's honour : what became of him 

I further know not. 

Gui, Let me end the story : 

I slew him there. 

Cym. Marry, the gods forfend ! 

I would not thy good deeds should from my lips 
Pluck a hard sentence : prithee, valiant youth. 
Deny 't again. 

Gui. I have spoke it, and I did it. 290 

Cym. -He was a prince. 

Gui, A most incivil one : the wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea, 
If it could so roar to me : I cut ofF's head ; 
And am right glad he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym, I am sorry for thee : 

By thine own tongue thou art condemned, and must 
Endure our law : thou 'rt dead. 

Imo. That headless man 

I thought had been my lord. 

Cym, Bind the offender, 300 

And take him from our presence. 

Bel, Stay, sir king : 

This man is better than the man he slew, 
A s well descended as thyself ; and hath 
More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 
Had ever scar for. [To the Guard] Let his arms alone ; 
They were not bom for bondage. 

Cym, Why, old soldier. 

Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
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By tasting of our wrath ? How of descent 
As good as we ? 

Arv. In that he spake too far. 

Ci/m. And thou shalt die for 't. 

Bel. We will die all three, 310 

But I will prove that two on 's are as good 
As I have given out hini. My sons, I must, 
For mine own part, unfold a dangerous speech, 
Though, haply, well for you. 

A rv. Your danger 's ours. 

Gut. And our good his. 

Bel, Have at it then, by leave. 

Thou hadst, great king, a subject who 
Was call'd Belarius. 

C^m. What of him ? he is 

A banish'd traitor. 

Bel. He it is that hath 

Assumed this age ; indeed a banish'd man ; 
I know not how a traitor. 

Ci/m. Take him hence : 320 

The whole world shall not save him. 

Bel. Not too hot : 

First pay me for the nursing of thy sons ; 
And let it be confiscate all, so soon 
As I have received it. 

Ci/m. Nursing of my sons ! 

Bel. I am too blunt and saucy : here 's my knee : 
Ere I arise, I will prefer my sons ; 
Then spare not the old father. Mighty sir, 
These two young gentlemen, that call me father 
And think they are my sons, are none of mine ; 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 330 

And blood of your begetting. 

Ci/m. How ! my issue ! 

Bel. So sure as you your father's. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish'd : 
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Your pleasure was my mere offence, my punishment 

Itself, and all my treason ; that I suffered 

Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes — 

For such and so they are — these twenty years 

Have I train'd up : those arts they have as I 

Could put into them ; my breeding was, sir, as 

Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euriphile, 340 

Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children 

Upon my banishment : I moved her to 't, 

Having received the punishment before, 

For that which I did then : beaten for loyalty 

Excited me to treason : their dear loss, 

The more of you 'twas felt, the more it shaped 

Unto my end of stealing them. But, gracious sir. 

Here are your sons again ; and I must lose 

Two of the sweet'st companions in the world. 

The benediction of these covering heavens 350 

Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 

To inlay heaven with stars. 

Cym, Thou weep'st, and speak'st. 

The service that you three have done is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'st. I lost my children : 
If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. 

Bel, Be pleased awhile. 

This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Most worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius : 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your younger princely son ; he, sir, was lapp'd 360 

In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which for more probation 
I can with ease produce. 

Cym, Guiderius had 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; 
It was a mark of wonder. 

Bd, This is he ; 
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Who hath upon him still that natural stamp : 
It was wise nature's end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 

Cym. O, what, am I 

A mother to the birth of three ? Ne'er mother 
Eejoiced deliverance more. Blest pray you be, 370 

That, after this strange starting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now ! O Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 

Imo* No, my lord ; 

I have got two worlds by 't. O my gentle brothers. 
Have we thus met ? O, never say hereafter 
But I am truest speaker : you call'd me brother, 
When I was but your sister ; I you brothers. 
When ye were so indeed. 

Cym, Did you e'er meet ? 

Arv, Ay, my good lord. 

GuL And at first meeting loved ; 

Continued so, until we thought he died. 380 

Cor. By the queen's dram she swallow'd. 

Cym. O rare instinct ! 

When shall I hear all through ? This fierce abridgement 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in. Where ? how lived you ? 
And when came you to serve our Roman captive ? 
How parted with your brothers ? how first met them ? 
Why fled you from the court ? and whither ? These, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, should be demanded ; 
And all the other by -dependencies, 390 

From chance to chance ; but nor the time nor place 
Will serve our long inter'gatories. See, 
Posthumus anchors upon Imogen, 
And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy : the counterchange 
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Is severally in all. Let 's quit this ground, 

And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. 

[To Belarius] Thou art my brother ; so we *11 hold thee ever. 

Imo You are my father too, and did relieve me, 400 

To see this gracious season. 

Cym, All o'erjoy'd, 

Save these in bonds : let them be joyful too. 
For they shall taste our comfort. 

Imo. My good master, 

I will yet do you service. 

Luc. Happy be you ! 

Cym. The forlorn soldier, that so nobly fought. 
He would have well becomed this place, and graced 
The thankings of a king. 

Post. I am, sir. 

The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming ; 'twas a fitment for 
The purpose I then followed. That [ was he, 410 

Speak, lachimo : I had you down and might 
Have made you finish. 

lack, [Kneeling] I am down again : 

But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee, 
As then your force did. Take that life, beseech you, 
Which I so often owe : but your ring first ; 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess 
That ever swore her faith. 

Post, Kneel not to me : 

The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 
The malice towards you to forgive you : live, 
And deal with others better. 

Cym. Nobly doom'd ! 420 

We '11 learn our freeness of a son-in-law ; 
Pardon 's the word to all. 

Arv. You holp us, sir, 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 
Joy'd are we that you are. 



X 
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Post. Your servant, princes. Good my lord of Rome, 
Call forth your soothsayer : as I slept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back*d, 
Appear'd to me, with other spritely shows 
Of mine own kindred : when I waked, I found 
This label on my bosom ; whose containing 430 

Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it : let him show 
His skill in the construction. 

Luc, Philarmonus ! 

Sooth, Here, my good lord. 

Zwc. Read, and declare the meaning. 

Sooth, [Reads] *When as a lion's whelp shall, to him- 
self unknown, without seeking find, and be embraced by a 
piece of tender air ; and when from a stately cedar shall be 
lopped branches, which, being dead many years, shall after 
revive, be jointed to the old stock, and freshly grow ; then 
shall Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be fortunate and 
flourish in peace and plenty.' 441 

Tliou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 
The fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. 

[ To Cymheline] The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 
Which we call * mollis aer ; ' and * mollis aer ' 
We term it * mulier,' which *mulier' I divine 
Is this most constant wife ; who, even now, 
Answering the letter of the oracle. 

Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp'd about 450 

With this most tender air. 

Cym, This hath some seeming. 

Sooth, The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee : and thy lopp'd branches point 
Thy two sons forth ; who, by Belarius stoPn, 
For many years thought dead, are now revived, 
To the majestic cedar join'd, whose issue 
Promises Britain peace and plenty. 
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Cym, Well ; 

My peace we will begin. And, Cains Lucius, 
Although the victor, we submit to Caesar, 
And to the Eoman empire ; promising 46C 

To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen ; 
Whom heavens, in justice, both on her and hers, 
Have laid most heavy hand. 

Sooth, The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this piece. The vision 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 
Is full accomplished ; for the Koman eagle, 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 470 

Lessen'd herself, and in the beams o' the sim 
So vanish'd : which forshow'd our princely eagle, 
The imperial Csesar, should again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west. 

Cym, Laud we the gods ; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward : let 
A Boman and a British ensign wave 

Friendly together : so thorough Lud's-town march : 480 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we41 ratify ; seal it with feasts. 
Set on there ! Never was a war did cease. 
Ere bloody hands were washed, with such a peace. [Exeunt. 



NOTES. 



Act I. Scene I. 

1-3. our bloods ... kinc^. Our temperaments *'are not more 
servile to all the skyey influences (Jf. for M, iii. 1. 9) 
than our courtiers, in their feigned looks, are to the king's 
blood" ...(Ingleby). * Still seem ' = ever put on an appearance. 
Some editors read king's^ the first Folio giving kings. With 
king, the general sense is the same. Cp. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Fait/^ul Friends, v. 1. 7-10, "The king is discontented, and 
we courtiers Are like the Macedonian humourists ; 'Cause 
Philip had a wry neck they wore theirs so, And said 'twas all 
the fashion." 

5. purposed to, intended for, i.e. as his wife. 

6. referr'd herself, bestowed herself upon; if the reading is 
right. Ingleby reads ^re/err'rf, i.e. commended, or recommended. 

12. the matOh, who especially desired to see Imogen married 
to her son, Cloten. 

13, 4. Although ... looks, although they fashion the expression 
of their countenances in accordance with that of the king, bent, 
inclination. Cp. 0th. i. 1. 60, 1, ** Who, trimm'd in forms and 
infiogea of duty, Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves. " 

16; miss'd, lost, failed to win. 

17. Too ... report, of so evil a nature that no words, however 
bad, could be bad enough to describe him. 

18. I mean ... her, he corrects the words he had just used, 
<* he that hath her." 

19. And ... banlsh'd, and who was in consequence banished. 

20. to seek, if one should seek. 

22. In him ... compare. ** In the case of him who should be 
selected to stand the comparison " (Ingleby), who quotes W, T, 

114 
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V. 1. 13-16, **If one by one you wedded all the world, Or from 
the all that are took something good To make a perfect woman, 
she you kill'd Would be unparell d." 

23. So fair ... within, so goodly au exterior combined with 
such noble mental, and moral, qualities. 

24. Tou ... far, you praise him very highly ; with a suggestion 
of excess. 

25. I do ... himself, my praise, however large, falls short 
rather than exceeds his merits. 

26. 7. Crash ... duly, in what I have said, I compress rather 
than spread out to its full extent the nobility of his character. 
Though unfold shows that measure indicates length and breadth, 
there may be here, as in ^. Y, L. v. 4. 185, "With meanure 
heaped in joy," and i?. J, ii. 6. 24, "if the measure of thy joy Be 
heap*d like mine," an echo of Luke vi. 38, "good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together ..." 

28. I camiot ... root, I cannot trace him back to his earliest 
ancestors, delve, to dig with a spade. 

29. join his honour, is a somewhat strange expression which 
Ingleby says cannot be right on account of the opposed clause, 
" But had his titles," etc. He follows Swynfen Jervis in reading 
win for join. But the meaning seems to be that though Sicilins 
fought honourably with Cassibelan against the Romans, he did 
not obtain any recognition of his services, in the way of titles, 
until later on he again served under Tenantius against the same 
enemies. In this case the antithesis between honour and titles 
would be an expressive one; and Join his honour against tho 
Romans may perhaps be defended by such expressions as "joint- 
ing their force 'gainst Caesar," -4. C i. 2. 96 ; " Mingled his royalty 
with capering fools," i. If, IV. iii. 2. 63. Rolfe says strangely, 
" That is, though he had joined the party of the usurper, he was 
forgiven and honoured by the rightful king " ; which, while it 
fails to account for " join his honour," brings into prominence a 
fact on which Shakespeare does not seem to lay any stress. 

31. Tenantius, "was the father of Cymbeline, and nephew of 
Cassibelan. ... Cassibelan repulsed the Romans in their first 
attack, but being vanquished by Julius Caesar on his second 
invasion of Britain, he agreed to pay an annual tribute to Rome. 
After his death Tenantius ... was established on the throne. ... 
According to some authorities Tenantius quietly paid the tribute 
stipulated by Cassibelan ; according to others, he refused to pay 
it, and M'arred with the Romans. Shakespeare supposes the 
latter to be the truth ".. (Malone). by, from, by means of. 

33. sur-addition, title of honour, in which sense addition alone 
is frequent in Shakespeare. Leonatus, lion-born. 
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37. fond of iisue, doting on the sons he had lost; not, I thuik, 
desirous, as Schmidt explains ; for we should hardly be told that 
Sicilius took ... quit being (gave up life) unless he despaired of 
further issue. 

39, 40. deceased ... bom, died in giving birth to him : The kini; 
betalces, cp. i. H. IV. iii. 2. 60, **The skipping king he ambles 
up and down " ; and see Abb. § 243. 

42. Breeds ... duunber, educates him, and makes him one of 
his attendants in the bed chamber. 

43, 4. Puts to... of, puts before him, offers for his acceptance 
every kind of learning, instruction, that at his time of life he 
was capable of receiving, and this he took as eagerly as, etc. 
Cp. Beaumont and Fletcher, The Wild Goose CJuise, i. 3. 46, 
"I've put it («c. instruction) to 'em, that's my part," said by 
the tutor ; cp. also v. 5. 338, 9, below, and notice ministered, 
1. 45. Learnings, instruction, cp. Baml, v. 2. 35. 

46. And in ... barvest, and while yet young showed himself 
possessed of those accomplishments which usually belong to men 
only of ripe age. Ingleby quotes A. C. v. 2. 86-88, "For his 
bounty. There was no winter in 't ; an autumn 'twas That grew 
the more by reaping. " 

47. most . . . loved, highly praised by all, and yet greatly loved ; 
not envied, as in such a position might have been expected. 

48. sample, a doublet of * example', in which sense it is here 
used ; nowadays the word rarely means anything but a ' specimen. ' 

49. A glass . . . them, a mirror by which they fashioned them- 
selves; cp. Hand. iii. 1. 161, ii. H. IV, ii. 3. 31. feated, Fr. fait, 
fairty to make : to the graver, to men of graver, more venerable, 
age. 

50. to his mistress, here the construction is changed, and how 
.^. him is equivalent to ' how precious he was in her eyes.' 

51. For whom, on whose account, price, value. 

53. her election, the fact of her choosing him as her husband. 
55. Even ... report. Merely from what you say of him. 

60. no ... knowledge, "No guess resulting in knowledge [cer- 
tainty] " (Ingleby). 

63-5. That... them! To tbmk that a king's children should 
have been stolen in this way, should have been so carelessly 
guarded, and the search made after them so slow as not to be 
able to track them out ! convey'd, cp. Jf. W, i. 3. 32., R, II, iv. 
317. For so ... that, see Abb. § 279. 

68. forbear, t.e. conversation. 

71. After ... stepmothers, in accordance with the conduct slan- 
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derously attributed to stepmothers : eyil-eyed, looking with 
malicious eye upon you. 

74. Tliat ... restraint. We should say either * that caused your 
restraint,' or, 'that lock you up'; keys and lock up are of 
course used metaphorically, the queen's self-imposed duty being 
merely to see that Imogen and Posthumus did not meet. 

76. I will ... advocate : I will show myself openly as your 
advocate. 

77-9. 'twere good ... you. It would be well that you should 
bow yourself to his decision with such patience as your wisdom 
may teach you. 

80. You . . peril. That is, the risk incurred by your meeting. 

84, 5. How . . . wounds ! With what a dainty and seemingly 
harmless touch she inflicts her wounds ! Her malice is like the 
bite of the asp, which scarcely does more than tickle the flesh, 
and yet is so deadly. 

86. something, somewhat. 

87. JdwajB ... duty. So far as I may say so without abandon- 
ing that dutiful submission which as a daughter I owe to him : 
cp. Desdemona's words to her father, Brabantio, " you are the 
lord of duti/f" etc., 0th. i. 3. 184, etc. 

90. not ... live, having no comfort to sustain mc in living. 

94. more tenderness, i.e. weakness manifested by tears ; cp. 
Haml. iv. 7. 190, iv. 7. 10, T. N. ii. ;, 41, 2, H. V. iv. 6. 30-2. 

101. Though ...gall. That is, though the ink, etc. One of 
the chief ingredients in the ink of former days was vegetable gall. 

104-6. I never ... oflTences. I never sin against him in any way 
without his having to pay heavily for a reconciliation after our 
quarrel ; so complete is his subjugation that instead of my 
having, as the offender, to purchase my pardon of him, it is he, 
the injured one, who has to sue to me. Hudson plausibly puts 
a semi-colon after injuries, omitting that after Mends. 

108. loathness, reluctance, as in Temp. ii. 1. 130, A. C. iii 11. 
18, not so strong a word as loathing, depart, part. 

111. too petty, not sufficiently serious ; too lightly made. 

112. heart, my own heart, dear to me as my life's blood. 

113. But, only. 

116, 7. And sear ... death! And prevent me by death from 
ever embracing another wife. In sear up and honds of death 
there may be a reference to the cere cloth, often spelt sear clothy 
which was used as a shroud for the dead. But sear up, i.e. close 
by burning, as a wound, may be all that was intended. 
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118. aense, the capacity of feeling, it, should, grammatically, 
be thee ; Malone quotes «/. C iii. 1. 30, ** Casca, you are the first 
that rears yimr hand," and iii. 3. 105, below. 

121. I still ... you : I get the better in the exchange. 

122. manacle, properly, that which binds the hand, 

124. When ... again? Dyce compares T, C, iv. 4. 59 ; Ingleby 
H. VIII. i. 1. 2, "How have we done since last we saw in 
France?", and, below, i. 4. 36, "Sir, we have hnoxon together 
in Orleans." Add A, C, ii. 6. 86. 

126. thou firaught, subj., shoaldest burden : the subs, is used 
by Shakespeare lit. for * freight,' cargo, Temp, v. 1. 61, and met. 
for *load,'OM. iii. 3. 449. 

129. the good remainders, the worthy men who remain at 
court, in opposition to himself who is banished from it. 

132. repair, renovate; cp. A, W,\, 2. 30. 

132, 3. thou heap'st ... me. Hanmer printed "heape^^ many" 
etc. Ingleby conjectures *' heape^t^ Tears of arjt upon," 

134, 5. Harm ... wrath, i.e, it is no use your storming in this 
way, for I am insensible to your wrath, and you will only injure 
yourself by giving way to it. a touch, * ' a more exquisite feel- 
ing " (Steevens) ; ** a smart or throe more exquisite (Staunton). 

137. that way ... grace. Only in that sense past grace, i.e. in 
the matter of that behaviour which a . daughter should show to 
her father; cp. Lear, i. 1. 88, 9. 

139. blest ... not ! Rather blest that to take him was im- 
possible to me ! 

140. a puttock, the name is sometimes given to the kite, some- 
times to the common buzzard ; in either caise a bird of inferior 
species to an eagle. 

146, 7. overbuys .. pays. In buying me (met.) gives more 
than what I am worth by almost the whole amount he pays. 

149. a neat-herd, one who tends cattle ; neaty cattle, oxen, 
**so named from their usefulness and employment.— AS. nedtauy 
nidtan, to use, employ," Skeat {Ety. Diet.) ; cp. pecuniary ^ from 
Lat. pecunia, property, from pecua, cattle, the wealth of ancient 
times consisting in cattle. 

153. pen her up, confine her to her room, beseech your 
patience, i.e. I beseech, or let me beseech, etc. 

156. Out of ... advice, by reflecting carefully upon the matter. 
Cf. H, V, ii. 2. 43 ; M. M. v. 1. 469; T. C. ii. 4. 207. 

157. A drop ... day. Cf. 0th. v. 2. 154, "May his pernicious 
soul Rot half a grain a day ! " a drop, the ace. of measure. 
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157, 8. and, being ... folly t and when she comes to old ase, 
may her death be due to her indulging in this foolish passion for 
Posthumus. 

158. ne, ...way, you must submit to his an^er ; though the 
exclamation of disgust applies rather to the ELing's outburst of 
anger. 

160. drew ... master, that is, drew his sword on him, attacked 
him with his sword. 

163. And ... anger, and owed nothing to the help of anger. 

166. To draw. To think of your son attacking one who was 
already sufficiently pimished by banishment I What a brave 
fellow he must be ! 

167. In Afkle, i.e. in a desolate. place. Cp. Mach. iii. 4. 104, 
"And dare me to the desert with my sword" ; and Cor» iv. 2. 23-5. 

168. by, present, prick, urge on to the combat. 

171. To bring Mm, to accompany him as escort. 

172. Of what ... to, as to the obedience which I should render. 
174. lay mine honour, stake or pledge mine honour. 

176. walk awhile, leave us for the present. 

Scene II. 

1. to shift a shirt, to change your underlinen. 

3, 4. there 's none ... vent. Ingleby, who reads 'i^Tiwholesome/ 
says, "The first lord's advice is to change for the better; and 
therefore he is bound to say * There 's none (t.e. no air) abroad so 
tmwholeaomej' etc. " But this surely quite misses the point. Such 
a wholesale courtier as the first lord would not be likely to tell 
Cloten that the air he vented was unwholesome. His point is 
that the air without is not so wholesome as that which from the 
Yiolence of action evaporates from Cloten's body ; and as where 
air comes out, air necessarily comes In, it is advisable for Cloten 
to change his shirt, and dry himself to prevent his taking a chill 
from the cold without. 

5. If my .. shift it, if my shirt, etc., then it would be well to 
change it ; but as it is not, there is no need to do so. 

7. not 80 much ... patience, you have not even so much as 
tried his patience, much less wounded him. 

8, 9. his body's ... hurt. "Cp. Ariers defiance to the two 
brothers, in T, iii. 3. 61-4 .... The sense is. if Posthumus be not 
hurt, his body must be one that cannot be wounded, though 
penetrable ; if his body be not wounded, it is * a thoroughfare 
for steel ' ; implying that Cloten had thrust him through and 
through " (Ingleby). 
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10, 11. His steel ... town. His sword did not venture to pay 
back the thrusts of Posthumus' sword ; but shrunk out of the 
way like a debtor taking the back streets of a town in order to 
avoid meeting his creditor. 

12. stand me, meet my attacks. 

13, 4. No ; ... flice. Steevens quotes T, C, iv. 1. 19, 20. 

16. g^ve you some ground. To ' give ground ' is to yield before 
a person ; herewith a pun. For haYii^= possession, property, 
cp. M. ir. iii. 2. 73, A. Y. L, iu. 2. 396. 

17. As many ... oceans, that is, none at alL 

20, 1. tin you ... ground. Delius compares Lear, i. 4. 101 ''If 
you will measure your lubber's length again, tarry." 

23, 4. If it be ... damned, if it be a sin to choose wisely in 
taking a husband, then certainly she is damned for having pre- 
ferred Posthumus to you. election, with a play upon the Biblical 
use of the word in such phrases as *' to make your calling and 
election sure," ii. Peter i. 10 ; ** For the elect sake those days 
shall be shortened," Matt. xxiv. 22. 

25, 6. her beauty ... together, do not go hand in hand together ; 
the former far outruns the latter. 

26, 7. she's a good .. . wit, outwardly she is handsome enough, 
but the beauty of her person is not reflected in her mind. Cp. 
below, i. 6, 15-7, " All of her that i» out of door most rich ! If 
she be furnished with a mind so rare. She is alone the Arabian 
bird." Steevens sees an allusion to the signs outside the doors 
of tradesmen, etc., which generally *'had a motto, or some 
attempt at a witticism " underneath them. 

28, 9. lest ... her, lest she should be injured by the beams of 
her wit being thrown back from the surface of folly. 

32, 3. unless it ... hurt, unless it had been your fall, which 
would have mattered little. 



Scene III. 

1. I would ... haven, probably the idea is that of a limpet 
clinging to the rocks on the sea coast. 

3, 4. 'twere ... is. Most modern editors seem satisfied with 
Steeven's explanation ; ''the loss of that paper would prove as 
fatal to her as the loss of a pardon to a condemned crmiinal. " 
He compares A, W. w, 3. 58, "Like a remorseful pardon slowly 
carried." Ingleby thinks this a straining of the passage. 
"Imogen, he says, is simply declaring that Posthumus' letter 
would be to her as an offer of mercy, alleviating her present 
anxiety on his account ; and if the letter be lost the offer of 
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mercy is lost also. "... It is difl&cult to believe that the words 
"as oflfered mercy is" would bear this meaning. Possibly we 
might read ** 'twere a proper loss." 

8-10. for so long ... others. The folios read ** his eye or ear." 
Warburton*s conjecture * this eye ' (as though Pisanio, when re- 
lating the events, pointed to his own eye and ear) has been 
generally accepted by the editors. But what has ear to do with 
the passage? All the signs made by Posthumus are in dumb 
show, by waving his glove, or hat, or handkerchief ; and in no 
way appeal to the hearing of Pisanio. With the conjecture I 
have ventured upon, the meaning will be so long as he could 
make me out, see me at all, and I could distinguish him from the 
sailors, etc., onboard, etc. *Eye' and *ear* are so constantly 
coupled that the latter word might easily have crept in from 
carelessness on the part of the copyist, made, 1. 14, is used in 
no very different sense, and looks like a reference to Pisanio's 
words here. 

10, 11. did keep the deck, remained on deck. 

12-4. as the fits ... ship. In such a manner as his emotions 
might best express the lingering reluctance of his heart, so 
different from tne swiftness of the vessel that bore away his body. 

14-6. Thou ... him. You should not have ceased to gaze after 
him until he had become to your sight as small as a crow, or 
smaller, ere left to, before you left off gazing. Steevens com- 
pares Lear^ iv. 6. 13, 14. 

17. eye-strings. " These are supposed to be the tendons which 
move the eye-ball ; but in this place the word is more applicable 
to the nerve-fibres which contract and expand the pupil"... 
(Ingleby). With Staunton I would transpose broke and crack'd. 
but to, rather than not ; cp. iii. 6. 70,. "I should woo hard hut 
be your groom." 

18, 9. till the ... needle, till distance had made him seem no 
bigger than the point of m^r needle, diminution of space, ''the 
diminution of which space is the cause " (Johnson) ; for space = 
distance, cp. A, W. i. 1. 237, '*The mightiest space in fortune 
nature brings To join like likes." 

24. next yantage, first opportunity. 

25. I did not, etc. I had not time to take my leave of him in 
the way I should have wished, for before I could, etc., my father 
comes in (1. 35) and, etc. 

29. The shes of Italy, the ladies of Italy ; ^^ as a substantive 
is frequent in Shakespeare. 

29, 30. should not . . . honour, should entrap him into surrender- 
ing the claims I have upon him, and his own honour. 
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32. To encounter ... orisons, '*Meet me with reciprocal prayer. 
So, in Mach. iii. 4. 9, * See, they enc<m7iter thee with their hearts* 
thanks ' " (Steevens). 

33. I am ...blm; '*My solicitations ascend to heaven on his 
behalf " (Steevens). 

34. 5. which I... words, which I had intended giving him 
between the utterance of two " magical or enchanted words to 
preserve him from evil " (Staunton) ; and to the same effect 
Hudson, though perhaps charming means nothing more than 
* sweet,* Moving.' In 'set ... words,' the metaphor probably is 
from the * setting ' of jewels. 

36. tyrannous breathing, pitiless blast. Ingleby compares 
iii. 3. 61-4, below. 

37. Shakes ... growing. Roughly puts an end to our farewells. 

Scene IV. 

Stage DiBEcrioy. lachimo. ** Probably borrowed from 
Italian Giacomo. It should be pronounced as a trisyllable 
Ya^himo " (Staunton). 

2. of a crescent note, *'of increasing reputation, or, of great 
promise " (Ingleby). 

2, 3. expected . . . name of. Expected to prove himself of such 
worthiness as he has since been accredited with. 

3-6. But I could ... items. But I could then have contemplated 
his excellence without calling in the aid of wonder even tnough 
an inventory of his various gifts had been set down by his side, 
and it had been for me to go through them item by item. 

4. without the help of admiration, without owing anything to 
admiration (cp. above, i. 1. 163) ; a sarcastic equivalent for ' with- 
out admiration, or wonder,' though possibly with an allusion to 
the use of a magnifying glass as a help to the full appreciation of 
a thing. 

5. In the catalofin^e there is an allusion to the exhibition of 
articles of value or interest in museums, etc., with a detailed 
description attached to them, or placed by them. Delius com- 
pares T, iV. i. 5. 262-7. ** The modem use of item as a substan- 
tive is due to the old use of it in enumerating particulars. 
Properly it is an adverb meaning * also ' or * likewise ' ... from Lat. 
iterriy in like manner, likewise, also' ... (Skeat, Diet, a.v.). 

7. less ftimished, less richly endowed, makes him, i.e. makes 
him up, constitutes him as a whole ; somewhat similar is the 
expression, *' being scarce made up to man," i.e. full grown, 
iv. 2. 109, below. 

11. could behold ... he. That is, could look upon him with- 
out being dazzled by the splendours of his qualities. Cp. 
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L, L, L, iv. 3. 226, " What peremptory ea^le-sighted eye Dares 
look upon the heaven of her brow, Tnat is not blinded by her 
majesty. " 

12, 3. wherein ... own, in respect to which he is naturally 
estimated by the greatness of her value rather than of his own. 
must be, cannot help being, etc., not, shotdd be estimated. 

13, 4. words bim ... matter. Causes him to be spoken of in 
terms very wide of the reality. For words him Ingleby compares 

* story him,' 1. 34, below, and ^reioordt' Haml. iii. 4. 142. 

15. And then his banishment. <*The Frenchman would have 
added * has won him sympathy ' " (Ingleby). 

16. of those, to be joined with under her colours, those who serve 
under her flag, i.e. those of her party, side, divorce, separation. 

17. are wonderftilly ... him; tends to confer upon him a higher 
reputation than he can justly claim; for extend, cp. i. 1. 24, 
alK)ve. For the confusion of proximity in are, see Abb. § 412. 

18. 9. be it but ... quality, even if given only in order to con- 
firm her judgment, which otherwise might easily be impugned 
for choosing a beggar without greater recommendations than 
belong to him. In regard to leas^ Malone remarks, *' Whenever 
less or more is to be joined with a verb denoting want, or a pre- 
position of a similar import, Shakespeare never fails to be 
entangled in a grammatical inaccuracy, or rather, to use words 
that express the very contrary of what he means."... He quotes 
W. T. iii. 2. 55-8, * * I ne'er heard yet That any of these bolder 
vices wanted Less impudence to gainsay what they did Than to 
perform it first" ; Lear^ ii. 4. 140-2, "You less know how to value 
her desert Than she to scant her duty." Similarly Mach. iii. 6. 
8-10, ** Who cannot want the thought how monstrous It was for 
Malcolm and for Donalbain To kill their gracious father," where 

* cannot want ' should be ' can want. ' 

20, 1. How ... acquaintance? In what way did the acquaint- 
ance between you come about? creeps does not here seem to 
have any notion of slowness, still less of secrecy : possibly a 
misprint for breeds. 

24. 5. suits ... to, is suitable to, is befitting towards. 

25. of your knowing, of your social experience. 

26. be better known, become better acquainted with him, grant 
him your friendship. 

28. story him, sing his praises; cp. above, 1. 16, "words him." 

30. we have known together, have been acquainted with each 
other ; cp. .4. C. ii. 6. 86. 

32. which I will ... still. Malone quotes A. W. iii. 7. 16, and 
8o7in. XXX. 12. For the ellipse in will be to, see Abb. § 405. 
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34. atone, reconcile, make at one, as frequently in Shakespeare. 

35. put together, set to fight, mortal, deadly. 

36. Importance, matter, occasion ; not, as Steevens and Malone 
say, importunity ; though the word is so used in other passages. 

38, 9. rather shunned .. experiences : in the confidence of youth 
I was more anxious to avoid conforming to general opinion, than 
to allow myself (as I should have done if I had been wiser, ) to be 
guided by the experience of others. 

40. mended Judgement, riper judgment. 

42. Faith, yes, oh, assuredly it was too insignificant to, etc. 

43. such two, such a pair ; see Abb. § 427. confounded, 
destroyed. 

45. with manners, without rudeness. 

46. 7. which may... report, which certainly (without contra- 
diction) as it was a public dispute, may endure to be publicly 
spoken about, i.e. without a breach of good manners. 

48. fell out, happened, occurred. 

49. fell in praise, took to praising; more commonly 'into' 
instead of 'in,' or the gerundive with a (i.e. on), ''as he falls a 
capertrw/," M. V, i. 2. ^b, "the people fell a shoutMi{7," J» C, i. 2. 
222. our coimtry mistresses, ladies of our own nation. 

50. vouching ... affirmation, maintaining — with a pledge to 
prove his words by combat — his, etc. 

51. constant- qualified, endowed with the virtue of constancy. 
Delius and Ingleby retain the reading of the folios, "Constant, 
qualified," the latter explaining qualified by "having all goofl 
qualities," and referring, among other passages, to v. 5. 166, 7, 
below. 

52. less attemptable, less easily assailed with any chance of 
the attempt being successful, any the rarest, any, even the 
rarest. 

55. by this, by this time, worn out, i.e. given up. 

56. She holds ... mind. She retains her virtue, and I my 
opinion of it. 

57. You must ... Italy. It will not do for you to prefer, etc. : 
said in order to draw him on. 

59. abate her nothing, would not by a jot, or tittle, qualify the 
praise I had given her ; nothing, in no way, no degree. 

59, 60. though I ... filend. " Posthumus means to bestow the 
most exalted praise on Imogen, a praise the more valuable as it 
was the result of reason, not of amorous dotage. ... I rather 
profess to describe her with the devotion of a worshipper, than 
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the raptness of a lover " (Steevens). friend = lover, is frequent 
in Shakespeare. 

61-3. As fair ... Britain. The Frenchman had said that 
Pofithumus when in France declared his mistress to be **more 
fair, virtuous," etc. In reference to this lachimo says, *'Even 
to have declared that she was as fair and as good as any lady in 
Italy, would have been to ffive her higher praise than could be 
due to any lady in Britain. a Idnd ... comparison, an ordinary 
form of comparison in which the terms /air and good are blended 
together. 

64, 5. I could not Imt believe. The folios read *' I could not 
believe " ; Malone inserted but, and has been followed by nearly 
all modem editors. 

66. nor you the lady. Nor have you seen the lady who excels 
all other ladies. 

69. enJoyB, possesses : it is not of course for the intrinsic value 
of the ring that Posthumus speaks of it in these terms, but 
because it is the pledge of Imogen's love. 

70. For paragon, see note on ii. 2. 17, below. 

71. oatprized, outvalued. 

73, 4. merit . . . gift, any one worthy of the gift. 
78. in title, she may be yours in name. 

80, 1. 80 your ... casual, so in regard to these two things 
which you set above all value, the one is liable to sin, and the 
other to mischance : for estUnatlons = things of worth, things 
highly valued, cp. T. C. ii. 2. 91, " Beegar the estimation which 
you prized Eicher than sea and land : Shakespeare constantly 

Eluralizes abstr. nouns when used in a concr. sense. Unprizable, 
ere = beyond all estimate, is in 7*. iN'. v. 1. 58, used as = 
valueless. 

81, 2. a that way ...courtier, a courtier skilled in deceiving, 
misleading, women ( "framed to make women false," 0th, i. 3. 404). 
would hazard, would undertake. 

85. to convince, to overcome, as frequent in Shakespeare. 

85, 6. if, in the ... frail. If in using the word " frail," you are 
referring to her maintaining or abandoning her virtue. 

88. Let us leave here, let us break off here ; as frequently in 
Shakespeare without an obj. or an adv. 

90. we are ... first. A sarcastic way of saying, *He has quickly 
become ** better known" to me, as you requested him, and has 
shown his friendliness by questioning the virtue of my mistress 
even at our first meeting.' For at first, see Abb. § 90. 

91, 2. I should get ground, get an advantage over. 
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92, 3. even yielding, even to such an extent that she would 
yield herself to my desires. 

93. to friend, for friend ; see Abb. § 189. 

95. moiety, half ; Lat. medietas. 

96. sometliing, somewhat. 

97. I nuLke ... reputation : it is not so much against her reputa- 
tion that I make this wager as against your over-coniideuce in it. 

98, 9. to bar . . . world, and in order that yon may not be offended 
at my proposing this wager, I say that it is not against your 
mistress in particular, but against all women in the world, that I 
would undertake the attempt. 

100. atraeed ... persuasion, deceived by over confidence in your- 
self. 

101, 2. 1^ your attempt, goes with sustain, which is subj. : 
see Abb. § 368. 

104, 5. thougb ... more, though your atte^ipt \ooutdy etc. : subj. 
again. 

107. as it was 1)om, i.e. suddenly, be dropped at once. 

108. put my estate, staked, wagered my estate. 

109. approbation, proof. 

111. whom in... safe. A confusion between 'who 3*ou think 
stands * and 'whom you think to stand,' etc. See Abb. § 410. 

112. that, commend, etc., that, provided you commend, etc., I 
will, etc. Ingleby says that atid has no grammatical standing 
here ; but it is rather a confusion of construction, owing to inter- 
vening words, between *I will lay you, etc., that I will bring," 
and 'commend me, etc., and I will brin^,* etc., I lay you ten 
thousand ducats on that : lay you, * you,* mdirect object. 

116. gold to it, gold against gold. 

118. Ton are aftuid. The folios have "You are a friend," 
which Deli us retains. Ingleby reading **her friend," explains 
" you are her lover, and therefore know her well, and how much 
you can wager on her honour." afraid is Warburton's conjec- 
ture, and is adopted by most modern editors. 

118, 9. If you buy ... dram, i.e. however dearly you may buy 
it : though you gave a million ducats for a dram of it. 

120, 1. but I see ... fear. But I see that you have so much 
conscience in you at all events that you fear. 

.122. a custom ... tongue, a way you have of talking. 

122, 3. you bear ... purpose, your intentions are more serious 
than your words. 

124. I am master ... speeches, know well what I am saying; 
can control my tongue, and do not speak at random. For master. 
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cp. H. V, ii. 4. 137, " Between the promise of his greener days 
And these he masters now." undergo, undertake what I have 
said. 

126, 7. I Bball ... return, in making this wager I shall but be 
lending my, etc. 

127,8. my mistress ... thinking: the virtue of my mistress 
exceeds in measure the baseness of your opinion of her, huge as 
that baseness is. 

130. I will ...lay. I insist upon its being no wager. 

131-6. If I liring ... entertainment. As, according to the text, 
there is only one condition stated, and that stated twice over, 
Warburton would read, **If I bring you sufficient, etc. (omitting 
no) ... my ten thousand ducats are mine,** etc. 

133, 4. In such ... trust In, in the possession of that chastity 
which you so firmly believe to be hers. 

136. more tree, for my hearty welcome, more has little force 
here. 

138. you sliall answer, shall have to answer to me in person. 

139. directly, plainly. 

142, 3. assault ... to, the attack you have made upon. 

146. lawful counsel, the proper legal functionary, the public 
notary. 

146, 7. lest the bargain ... starve, 'Mest the wager which was 
laid in the heat of the dispute should be declared off, when the 
disputants have had time for cool reflection. Cp. 3f. iv. 1. 54, 
* This deed I '11 do before my purpose cool ' ; and T. N, iii. 4. 
144. 5 " (Ingleby) 

150. Will this hold, hold good, last, not be broken off. 

151. will not from it, will not depart from the wager, will 
hold to it. 

Scene V. 

2. note, memorandum. 

5. Pleaseth ...ay: yes, if it so pleases you. 

6. without offence, if I may say so without offending you. 

9. Which ... death, which provoke, bring on a, etc. but though 
slow deadly, i,e. the drugs which, though slow in their operation, 
are deadly. 

12. leam'd me, taught me. 

13-5. yea, so ... confections, and have taught me to so good 
result that even the king often humbly asks me for the drugs 
that I have compounded according to your directions. 
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16-8. is't not ... conclusions? Is it not well that I should 
increase my knowledge by further experiments. Ineleby points 
out **the term (conclusions for 'experiments') was Togical, and 
the experiments were really made to prove one of the premises." 
He quotes Hand. iii. 4. 195 ; and Malone, A, C, y. 2. 358. On 
the sequence of tenses, see Abb. § 370. 

20. but none human, but on no human beings. 

21. To try ...them, to ascertain the stren&;th of their pro- 
perties, their act, their action upon the bodily organization : 
cp. 0th, iii. 3. 328, "poisons. Which at the first are scarce found 
to distaste, But with a little act upon the blood, Burn like the 
mines of sulphur. " 

22. AUayments, alleviations, correctives. 

25, 6. the seeing ... infectious. Your observation of the effects 
of these poisons will be both dis^sting to you and dangerous in 
the way of infection, i.e. by their being taken up into her system, 
noisome, annoying, ''from M.E. no^...a mere contraction of 
M.E. anoy ... from the Lat. phrase in odio Aoftere " (Skeat, Diet.). 
content thee, do not alarm yourself about that. 

28. first work; make my first experiment, he 's for his, etc., 
he is loyal to his master's interests. 

31. Take .. way. Go where you will. 

32. But ... harm. That is, I will take care of tliat by not 
trusting you with any poisonous drugs. For Hark thee, see 
Abb. § 212. 

33. I do not like her. I am uneasy as to her motives, inten- 
tions. 

35. of her malice, as malicious as she is. 

36. damn'd nature, hateful properties. 

38. she 11 prove on, she will first test upon, etc. 

39. Then ...higher: and so will gradually proceed to higher 
organizations till she comes to the human body. 

41, 2. More .. xeviving. Beyond the result that the senses of 
those upon whom she makes experiments will for a time be 
reduced to a lethargy, only to become more fresh when the effect 
wears off. 

43, 4. and I ... her. Ingleby compares iii. 5. 163, 4, and iv. 
3. 4'2. Contrast Tennyson, Launcdot and Elaine, ii. 871, 2 — 

" His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true." 

47. quench, become cool : instructions, words of good advice ; 
cp. M. V, i. 2. 16, "it is a good divine that follows his own 
iiiatructions. " 
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48. now possesBes, holds possession, i,e, of her mind. 

52. lie speecUess, are at the point of death, are at as low an 
ebb as they can possibly be. 

54. bis he^ng, appears to mean his manner of life ; Johnson 
explains, "his abode"; Ingleby, **his condition or location," 
which is ambiguous. 

56, 7. And ... in him. And every day that comes, comes with 
no other result than to waste the work of a day, so far as he is 
concerned ; the only result of one day following another is 
that much time is spent by him to no account. Ingleby takes 
the constioiction of the latter clause to be, "a day's work in him 
comes to decay " : but the order of the words seems to be against 
this, decay is used transitively in T. N. i. 5. 82, "infirmity 
that decays the wise, doth ever make the better fool." 

57-60. What Shalt ... him? What profit can you possibly hope 
for in attaching yourself to one who is himself tottering to his 
fall, whom nothing can ever restore to his former position, and 
who has no friends who can even keep him from becoming a 
complete ruin ? 

61. but talce ... labour, keep it as a reward for the trouble you 
have taken in picking it up. 

63, 4. I do not ... cordial. I know of nothing more restorative 
in its power, more comforting to the heart. 

65. an earnest, something paid beforehand in pledge of future 
favours, etc. 

67. do 't ...thyself. That is, not as something suggested by 
me. 

68-70. Think ... thee. Think what a lucky chance it is on 
which you transfer your services, what good fortune will pro- 
bablv be the result of such a transfer of your services ; bear in 
mind moreover that you still have your mistress as before, and, 
besides her, my son, whose favourable regard will thus be 
ensured : to boot, into the bargain, for an advantage : A.S. hot, 
profit. 

71,2. To any... desire. We should now say either, *To any 
shape, etc., that thou wilt desire/ or, *To such shape as thou,' 
etc., i.e. to any kind of advancement that you may wish. 

73. That ... desert, that urged you to deserve this. 

77, 8. And the ... lord. ** One who, on her lord's behalf, keeps 
her in remembrance of her hand-fast to him : i.e. who makes her 
remember *to hold (maintain) the hand -fast to her lord.' 'Re- 
membrancer * like * agent ' is a law term. There used to be three 
officers of the state, so called ... * Handfast' ... gyve, hold, prison, 
bond ; especially a marriage bond" ... (Ingleby). 
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79, 80. sbaU qnite ... Bweet, *< shall deprive her of Pisaiiio, 
the only resident at court who safeguards the interests of her 
absent husband. The expression is intentionally exaggerated 
and high-flown. The Queen sarcastically pretends that Posthu- 
mus is a foreign power, represented at Imogen's court by several 
resident ambassadors ...for her sweet. The Queen sneeringly 
alludes to Posthnmus, not as Imogen^s husband, but as * her 
sweet,* ».e. the man she is supp'^sed to have addressed and spoken 
of as *my sweet,' the ordinary term of endearment between 
lovers ... Note the equivalent expressions in 11. 76 and 80 : * agent 
for his master' = *lieger for hr sweet* ... *Lieger ' = resident 
ambassador at a foreign court (usually leiger ambassador), and 
therefore agent for his own lord" ... (Ingleby). On leiger, see 
Skeat, Diet. 8. v. Itdger, 

80-2. and which ... too. And this, unless she bow her. elf to 
my will, she too may make sure of tasting. 

82. So, so, very good. 

85. And shall do, and so I will. 

86, 7. But ... mjrself, i.e, I will never do it. 



Scene VL 

I. step-dams, stepmother; cp. L 1. 71, above. 

3. That ... banish'd, not 'has banished her husband,* but ' has 
a husband who is banished.* 

4, 5. My supreme ... of it! ''The greatest and crowning 
sorrow of that grief, whose lesser tributaries are the three just 
specified : cruelty, falsity, and folly = those repeated vexations of 
it." Cp. ii. 1. 61-7 infra, and 0th. i. 1. 72, " Yet throw such 
charges of vexation on it.*' Also Tennyson's Lochdey Hall, 
St. 76, " * A sorrow's crown of sorrow * " (Ingleby). 

6. happy ! how happy I should have been ! 

6, 7. but most ... glorious, but most wretched are those whose 
ambition is lofty. Steevens quotes 7\ of A. iv. 2. 30, and 
H, VIII. ii. 3. 81. 

7-9. blest be ... comfort. Happy are those, however lowly 
their condition, whose honest desires are gratified, which [i.e. the 
gratification of their honest desires) gives a relish to their com- 
fort, honest is here contrasted with glorious. Ingleby thinks 
seasons means '* sweetens and keeps sweet" ; possibly. Who may 
this be ? who can this be ? Fie, here an exclamation of surprise. 

II. Change you, madam ? Do you change colour at seeing me ? 
are you afraid that I bring some bad news ? but, as Ingleby 
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remarks, '*a very abnipt ... mode of greeting any lady, seen for 
the first time, and here a princess of the blood." 

14. You're ... welcome, you are very welcome. 

15. All... rich? see above, i. 4. 9, 10. Ingleby compares 
J. C. iii. 2. 183, and W. T, ii. 1. 69. 

17. tbe AraUan bird, the Phoenix. Cp. Temp, iii. 3. 2.3, Sam- 
son AgonisteSf 1703-5. 

21. Rather .. fly. Or rather, I shall fly at once without 
attempting fight. 

22. noblest note, most noted for the nobility of his nature. 

23. infinitely Ued, l)ound to him by the strongest ties of 
friendship on account of his mnny kindnesses. 

23, 4. Reflect ... accordingly, estimate him accordingly. 

24. trust. The editors arc divided between trust, tlie readine 
of the Folios, with a dash to mark an interval betM'een that word 

. and Leonatus, the signature of the letter, and truest, LeonatUB, 
where truest (Mason's conjecture) goes with the signature. In 
the former case titiat means the trust she had accepted in 
marriage. In the latter so fax must mean * so much.' In neither 
case wul the extract be the beginning of the letter. 

27. takes it thankfViIly, receives it as a cordial. 

29. and shall, and you shall. 

32. the rich crop. Possibly this expression includes everything 
originally created in, and everything produced by, land and sea ; 
their wealth of scenery as well as their wealth of produce. Thus 
we have the vaulted arch to represent what is heavenly, 
the rich crop Of sea and land to represent what is earthly. 
But I am more inclined to take the rich crop to mean the 
twinn'd stones upon the number'd beach (which beach belongs 
partly to the sea, partly to the land) ; rich being merely 
equivalent to ' plenteous.* The glorious beauty of the stars will 
thus be contrasted with the common pebbles on the seashore, as 
Imogen's beauty and virtue are contrasted with the coarseness 
and vice of the women that are in lachimo's thoughts. 

34. twinn'd stones, as like as twins. 

35. number'd beach, numerous beach, i.e, numerous with 
stones. Theobald conjefil;ured '* th' t£7mumber'd beach." 

35, 7. and can ... foul? and can we not, with such precious 
instruments of sight, distinguish between, etc. 

37. What .. admiration? What is it that causes you this 
wonderment ? 

38-40. It cannot ... other, the defect cannot be in the eye. for 
even apes and monkeys would not hesitate between >vhat was so 
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fair and what so foul to sight (i.e, between Imogen and such 
women as lachimo afterwards speaks of) ; but would show their 
appreciation of the one and their disgust at the other, by eager 
chattering in the former case and by grimaces in the latter : mows, 
grimaces, cp. Temp. iv. 1. 47, Hand. u. 2. 381, for the subs., and 
Temp. ii. 2. 9, Lear^ iv. 1. 64, for the verb. 

40-2. nor i' tbe ... definite, nor can the defect be in the judg- 
ment, for even idiots in debating such a question of charm, 
fascination, would distinguish with wisdom and precision. 
Favour is rather grace, charm of manner, attraction, than beauty, 
as Schmidt and Kolfe take it ; beauty appealing to the eye, grace 
to the judgment, neatness of person and dress to the appetite. 

42-5. nor i' tbe ... feed, nor again can the defect be in the 
sensual desires, for tawdry slovenliness (such as he pretends that 
Posthumus now prefers) when contrasted with such modest pro- 
priety of attire (as that to be seen in Imogen) would causae desire 
to vomit without brining up anything, not being allured to 
feed on such rank garbage, vomit emptiness, because it had 
not been satisfied, h^ not had its stomach filled with anything. 

46. trow? When ** added to questions, expressive of con- 
temptuous or indignant surprise ; nearly = I wonder" (Schmidt, 
Lex. 8. v.). Cp. M. A, in. 4. 59. 

46-9. The cloyed ... garbage. The surfeited desire (that tub 
both filled and at the same time, from its overflowing, requiring 
to have more poured into it), having first devoured the lamb (i.€. 
delicate food), afterwards hungers after ofifal. Ingleby compares 
Macb. iv. 3. 63. ravening, devouring ravenously ; cp. M. M. 
i. 2. 133, *' thriftless ambition that will ravin up Thine own life's 
means " : the M. E. raviney from which the verb comes, mod. E. 
ravine^ rapine are all the same words. 

50. Thiu raps you ? Causes such a state of ecstasy in you, so 
transports you ? The past participle rapt is frequent in Shake- 
speare. 

51, 2. desire ... htm : bid him stay where I left him. 

53. strange and peevish, a stranger to the place and not so 
wise as he might be ; for peevish, cp. M, W. i. 4. 14. 

65. His health ... you 7 How is his health, pray tell me ? 

58. none ... there, not a single person there; see Abb. §§ 53 
and 85. 

63, 4. one ... monsieur, one who is a man of distinction in his 
country. 

65, 6. he ftimaces ... him, he breathes forth his sighs in rapid 
succession like blasts from a furnace. Cp. A. Y.L. ii. 7. 148, 
'* And then the lover, Sighing like/ur/ioce." Qalllan, %,e, Gallic, 
French. 
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67. laughs ... langB, laughs heartily, freely. 

68. Can ... bold. Surely I shall burst with laughter at the 
thought that a man, etc. Cp. T, C. i. 3. 176-8. 

69. By history ... proof, from the teachiugs of history, from 
hearsay among his fellow men, or from personal experience. 

70. 1. what she ... he, what she cannot help being; must is 
superfluous, his free hours, during his, etc. ; while he is still 
free. 

78-81. In himself . . too. Heaven's bounty to him is abundant 
in regard to what is inherent in himself {e.g. noble descent, heroic 
character, manifold accomplishments), while in regard to you, 
whom I look upon as belonging to him^ it is beyond all limit; but 
while I am on this account compelled to wonder, I am also com- 
pelled to pity : beyond all talents, beyond all wealth ; the tdknt 
was among the Greeks both a weight and a sum of money ; see 
Trench, On the Stvdy of Words, 8.v, 

84, 5. what wreck ... pity? what sign of ruin do you discover 
in me that invites your pity ? 

84, 5. Lamentable I ... snuff? It is enough to make one weep 
to think that a man should prefer, as Posthumus does, to hide 
himself from the radiant beams of the sun, and find comfort in 
the glimmering light of a caudle in a dungeon : the snuff is liter- 
ally that part of the wick of a candle which is snuflied off when 
its capacity for burning is exhausted ; connected with snij), and 
snub ; me, ethical dative. 

89, 90. That others ... your. 'I pity you that others should 
enjoy what rightly belongs to you alone,' he was about to say, 
but interrupts himself in order to further excite her distrust. 

93. Something . . . me, something about me or in which I have 
an interest. 

94-8. Since doubting ... stop. Since the fear that things are 
going ill often causes more pain than the certainty (for evils of 
which one is certainly assured are either past cure, or being 
known in time their remedy is then discovered), I pray you to 
say plainly what is that cause for distrust which at one moment 
you seem so eager to utter, while, at the next, you po sharply 
rein in your thoughts. For doubting things, etc., Ingleby com- 
pares ^Jacb. i. 3. 137, 8. 

101, 3. this object ... here; the object of your beauty which 
arrests my glances, ordinarily so ready to stray from one thing to 
another, and forcibly fixes them upon that only. 

103. should .. then, can any one suppose that I, damned as I 
should be in that case, would slaver, etc. 

104,5. Slaver ... Capitol: exchange amorous kisses with lips 
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which are as much common property as the stairs which ascend 
to the Capitol. 

105-7. Join gripes .. labour. ''This difficult passage .. prob- 
ably means that the hands were (metaphorically) hardened by 
familiar sin— habituated to vicious ministrations — as much as if 
they had been (literally) hardened by honest labour " (Ingleby). 

107. by- peeping, seems to mean 'peeping at intervals,' as by- 
(frinkhigs, i. H. IV. iii. 3. 84, means "drinkings in the intervals 
between meals." 

108. imlustrous, wanting all brightness ; cp. ^. Y, L. ii. 7. 21, 
"with huck-luatre eye." 

111. encounter ... revolt, meet and punish such a revolt from 
fealty due to you. 

112-6. Not I ... out. It is not that I, eager to give you this 
intelligence, declare the baseness of his revolt from you ; but 
that your graces acting as a charm upon me, drag from my con- 
science, which would fain keep silence, this report, and compel 
the utterance of it by my tongue (dxarms, see Abb. § 247. 

119. and ... empery, abstract for concrete, that over which an 
emperor rules ; cp. R. III. iii. 7. 136 

121. tomboys, here loose women ; in modem use = a rude, romp- 
ing, masculine girl, that self exhibition, that same allowance, . 
cp. 0th. i. 3. 238 ; exhibition in the sense of a stipend awarded for 
proficiency in learning will be familiar to all University students. 

124. Recoil ... stock. Show yourself a degenerate scion of the 
stock to which you belong ; cp. Macb. iv. 3. 19. 

126, 7. An I ... abuse, i,e. which I doubt, for mine is a heart 
that I must not allow to be deceived through my ears. 

130. runagate ... bed, him who is false to his marriage bed ; 
runagate, a corruption of the M. E. renegat, an apostate, a 
villain, from Low Lat. renegattiSf p. p. of renegare, to deny again. 
See Skeat, Diet. 

132. Still ... sure, ever both secret and faithful. 

133. Let me ... lips, let me pledge my fealty to you by a kiss. 

137. For sucb ... seek'st, with such an object as that you, etc. 

138, 9. who Is as far ... honour, who is as much a stranger to, as 
far removed from, what you say of him as you are a stranger to 
what is honourable. 

145-7. The credit ... credit. The faith which your wife reposes 
in you is worthy of your belief in her, and your perfect goodness 
deserves such assured faith on her part. 

148, 9. A lady .. his ! A wife of the worthiest man that any 
country ever claimed as its own : called Us, for his = its, see 
Abb, § 228. 
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150. most wortblest, see Abb. § 11. 

151. to know, to ascertain. 

152. 3. and BliaU ... o'er, and shall, by the report I take to 
him, make him more than ever what he already is ; that is, true- 
hearted, loyal, and pious : for one, see Abb. § 18. 

154, 5. such a ... him. His conversation is so bewitching that 
he brings under his magic influence whole troops of persons ; all 
whom he meets surrender half their hearts to him. Hcfly, as 
opposed to witches generally, who were unholy, accursed. Witch, 
used of a man, G. E. iv. 4. 160, A, C.i, 2. 40. Into, unto. 

159. More ... seeming, beyond the ordinary appearance of a 
mortal. 

161. To try ... report, to see how you would receive a false 
report about him. 

161-3. which hath ... rare, and the manner in which you have 
received that report has honourably attested the judgment you 
showed in choosing as your husband a man of such rare ex- 
cellence—a judgment which, as you know yourself, is not liable 
to error. 

165, 6. Made me . . . chaffless. Led me to winnow you (to test 
you with the object of discovering whether there was anything 
worthless in you), but the gods created you, unlike other women, 
all pure grain without any chafif. Cp. T. C, i. 3. 28, "Distinc- 
tion, with a broad and powerful fan, Fuffing at all, winnows the 
light away," and iii. 2. 174, "Of such a winnowed purity in 
love." 

167. take ... yours, make use of my name in the court for any- 
thing you need. 

169. your grace, your favour: but in ... request, only in the 
matter of a trifling request. 

170. of moment, important. 

173. your lord. Dyce would put only a comma after lord, 
taking the meaning to be " for it concerns your lord, myself, and 
other noble friends, loho are partners," etc. 

174. The best ... wing, i.e. the noblest among us. 

176. flactor, agent. 

177. plate, gold and silver articles for domestic use. 

179. something curious, somewhat anxious ; being strange, 
being a foreigner, stranger. 

185. I will ... bold, I will take the liberty of sending, etc. 

188, 9. Yes, ... return. Yes, if you will permit me ; other- 
wise, by protracting my return, I shall fall short of my promise. 
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190. on purpose ... promlBe, solely with the object of seeing 
you, and because I had promised Posthiunus that I would do so. 

195, 6. wMcb is ... present, and it is a matter of importance 
in regard to the ofifer of our present to the emperor that I should 
not further delay. 

197. safe, safely. See Abb. § 1. 



Act II. Scene I. 

1, 2. when I . . . away ! ''In the game of bowls, the small bowl, 
which is first cast, is called the jack. A player's bowl, which 
lies against and touches the jack, is said to kiss it. This, which 
is the position of greatest advantage, may be obtained merely by 
an upcast of that bowl, or by its collision with another. Cloten's 
bowl was in this position, and was hit away by another"... 
(Ingleby). The jacK is called the ' mistress, ' in T, C. iii. 2. 52, 
and elsewhere, probably with reference to the word * kiss * ; and 
earlier still the ' master.' 

2, 3. I liad ... on 't, ».e. a wager of a hundred pounds on it. 

3, Jac]canapeB='* Jack-o-apes, meant a man who exhibited per- 
forming apes" (Skeat, Diet.). So *' Jack-o-Lent," **Jack-a- 
lantern." In M, W. iii. 1. 85, Dr. Caius says, "By gar, you 
are a coward, de Jack dog, John ape " ; in the Bondman iii. .3. 51, 
a woman is called a " Jane of apes," and in the Virgin Martyr 
ii. 1. 91, Hircius speaks of "that pink-an-eye ja4:k-an-apes boy," 
where ' pink-an-eye ' is formed on the same analogy as ' Jack-an- 
apes.' For the an in composition, see Morris, Hist. Outl. p. 195. 
Tyrwhitt, quoted by Skeat, remarks that "in the pnncipal 
modern languages John, or its equivalent, is a name of contempt, 
or at least of slight." Cp. " Jacifc-slave," 1. 22 below, and 
"/acife-sauce," H. V. iv. 7. 148. 

3, 4. mnst take ... swearing, thought himself entitled to rebuke 
me for swearing. Cp. T. G. i. 2. 1.S5, " Nay, I was taken up for 
laying them down. " 

4, 5. as if . . . pleasure. As though my oaths were something I 
had borrowed from him and had no right to spend as I liked. 

8, 9. If Ms wit ... out. If his wit had been as fluid, had as 
little solidity, as Cloten's, it would, etc. like him = like the wit 
of him. broke it, ac. his head. 

10, 1. it is not ... oaths, the bystanders surely have no right 
to cut short his oaths. 

12. nor crop ... them. "The speaker makes a pun out of 
Cloten's use of * curtail, ' the corresx)onding subs, formerly signify- 
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iDg a horse or dog whose tail has been docked. Cp. M, W, ii. 1. 
114, a E. iii. 2. 151 " (Ingleby) : curtail was "orig. the dog of 
an unqualified person [i.e. one not qualified, licensed, to hunt], 
which by the forest laws must have its tail cut short, partly as 
a mark, and partly from a notion that the tail of a dog is neces- 
sary to him in running" ... (Nares, Gloss,). 

13. I give him Batisfaction ? Is he foolish enough to fancy that 
I will meet him in a duel ? ' To give satisfaction,' the technical 
phrase for making amends for an ofifence given by fighting a duel 
with the person oflfended. 

15. To have ... fooL A quibble on the word rank in the pre- 
ceding speech. Cp. A. Y. L.i,2. 113, for a similar pun, ** Touch. 
Nay, if 1 keep not my rank. — Ros. Thou losest thy old «me^." 

18-20. every ... match, every fellow, however mean, is allowed 
to have as much fighting as he can desire, while I alone can find 
no one to fight with me. can match, dare meet in combat. For 
Jack-slave, see note on 1. 4, above. 

21, 2. Tou are ... comb on. That is, you are a boastful cox- 
comb, crow, talk loudly, boastfully. Ingleby says that Cloten 
is compared to a capon merely for his fatness ; but surely there 
is an allusion to the want of courage of emasculated animals. 

23. Sayest thou 7 What did you remark ? 

24, 5. should undertake ... to. Should meet in combat every 
scurvy fellow that you are pleased to insult, companion, in this 
sense, is frequent in Shakespeare. 

28. Ay, it . . . only. The second lord means of course that no 
one except Cloten would be mean enough to refuse satisfaction 
to a man whom he had insulted, but Cloten takes his remark as 
one of serious approval. 

32. and I ... on 't ! To think of my not having been told of it ! 
to think that such an event should not have been at once com- 
municated to a person of my importance ! 

37. he's another, i.e. rascal. 

40, 1. is there no ... in 't ? You do not think (do you ?) that 
there would be any loss of dignity in my going to see him. 

42. Tou cannot . . . lord. It is impossible for you to lose any 
dignity, because you have none to lose ; again taken by Cloten as 
a compliment. 

44, 5. Tou are ... derogate. You are admitted on all hands 
to be a fool (cp. **an allowed fool," T, N. i. 5. 101), and so your 
actions (that which proceeds from you), being foolish, are not 
unworthy of you. 

50. Should jrield . . . ass ! Should have brought forth such a fool ; 
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for yield in the sense of 'bring forth,* cp. Temp. ii. 1. 231, *'a 
birth indeed which throes thee much to ytdd. " 

51. Bean ... Inrain ; whose brain is equal to any task, can 
surmount any difficulty. 

53. And ... eighteen, t.e. without making a mistake in the 
simplest calculation. 

56-9. a wooer ... make ! A suitor whose presence and atten- 
tions are even more hard to bear than the oanishment of your 
husband, harder even than would be that divorce which he 
(Cloten) so shamefully desires to bring about. 

59, 60. The heavens ... honour, may heaven defend thy honour ; 
for waUB in this figurative sense, op. H, V. i. 2. 141, * * They of 
those marches, gracious sovereign, Shall be a wall sufficient to 
defend Our inland from the pilfering borderers," and Lear, v. 
3.77. 

60. unshak'd, cp, J, C, iii. 1. 70, " Unahak'd of motion." f 

Scene II. 

I. Please you, yes, if it please you; a deferential form of 
assent. 

4. to bed, i.e. let me go to sleep. 

7. Sleep ... wholly. I am quite overpowered by sleepiness. 

9, 10. From ... ye. Steevens quotes Afacb. i. 2. 8, 9, " Restrain 
in me the cursed thoughts, that nature gives way to in repose " ; 
for malignant fairies Rolfe refers to Haml. i. 1. 163 ; C K ii. 2. 
191, iv. 2. 35. 

II. o'er-labonr'd, weary, fatigued. 

12-4. Our ... wounded. With such stealthy steps did our 
Tarquin approach the couch of the chaste Lucrece when about 
to commit his rape upon her ; our Tarquin, because lacbimo 
was a Roman, the rushes, in old days rooms were strewn with 
rushes for carpets ; Chastity, abstract for concrete. 

14, 5. Cjrtherea ... bed. O Venus, how beautifully dost thou 
adorn thy bed ! Venus was so called because she was worshipped 
by the Phoenicians in the island of Cythera, to the south-east 
point of Laconia : how bravely, in what a becoming manner, the 
Scotch *brawly'; cp. Temp. iii. 3. 83, *^ Bravely the figure of 
this harpy hast thou perform'd. " 

17. But kiss, only kiss. 

17, S. Rubies ... do 't! Lips of a brighter crimson than the 
finest rubies, how charmingly they kiss one another ; do 't, do 
what they are doing, i.e. kissing one another. Paragon, **a 
model of excellence: ... Fr. panigon ... Sp. paragon, a model. 
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...—Span, fara con, in comparison with; in such phrases as 
j)ara con migo, in comparison with me, para con el, in com- 
parison with him.— Span, para, for, to, towards, which is itself 
a compound prep., answering to O. Span, pora, from Lat. pro 
ad; and con, with, from Lat. cum, with. Thus it is really 
equivalent to the three Lat. prepositions, pro, ad, and cum. ' 
(Skeat, Diet. 8.v.). 

20, BowB ... her, seems to bend towards her : underpeep, peep 
under. 

21, 2. now... windows, now hidden under the canopy of her 
eyelids ; windows, as in B. J. iv. 1. 100, being used rather of that 
which shuts out the light than that which admits it. Malone 
quotes B. of L. 398, "Her eyes like marigolds had sheath*d their 
light. And, canopied in darkness, sweetly lay." 

22, 3. wMte ... tinct. These words clearly refer to the eyelids 
in which the blue veins are seen under the white skin ; not to 
the eyes, as Malone thought : under these eyelids of white and 
azure, veined with the very blue of heaven ; there should be a 
comma after aznre.. of which lac'd is a development. For 
lac'd, cp. Mach. ii. 3. 118, and R. J. iii. 5. 8. Warburton would 
read, "White trt^A. azure lac'd. The blue," etc. 

23, 4. But my... design. But let me remember my intention 
of taking note of the various things in the room ; Dyce reads 
design's, with tlie third folio. 

26. the arras, the tapestry, from Arras in France where it was 
first made, figures, statues. Mason hyphens the words 'arras- 
figures,' which seems to be better, i.e. the figures on the tapestry. 

27. and the ... story, i.e. such and such. 

28-30. Ah, but ... inventory. Ah, but above all, if I could note 
down some natural marks upon her person, these would enrich my 
inventory with an evidence stronger than any number of articles 
of furniture of less importance to my purpose ; meaner is opposed 
to enrich. 

31. thou ape of death. Tngleby compares Macb. ii. 3. 81, 
"Shake oft' this downy sleep, aeatKa counterfeit" dull, heavy. 

32, 3. And he ... lying ! And so far as sense is concerned, may 
she be like a monument recumbent in a chapel ; a reference to 
the full length figures, carved in stone or marble, to be seen in 
old churches and chapels. 

34. As slippery ... hard ! As easy to unloose as the Gordian 
knot was difhculb. GorHius, an ancient king of Phrygia, dedi- 
cated his chariot to Jupiter in the acropolis of Gordium. The 
pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot of bark ; and an oracle 
declared that whosoever should untie the knot should reign over 
all Asia. Alexander, on his arrival at Gordium, cut the knot 
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with his sword, and applied the oracle to himself ; cp. H. V. i. 
46, "The Oordian knot he will unloose, Familiar as his garter.'* 

37. To tbe ... lord. With the result of driving her lofd mad ; 
cp. * madded,' iv. 2. 314, below : Shakespeare does not use the 
VD. * madden.' 

38. dnque-spotted, with five spots ; Steevens points out that 
the spots * * i' the bottom of a cowslip " are not crimson, but of a 
deep yellow. 

39. 40. bore's a ... make; in this I have proof, evidence 
stronger than any legal proof. 

43, 4. Why should ...memory? There is no use in my writing 
down that which is so indelibly impressed upon my memory. 

46. Whore ...up. The point in the story at which Philomel 
ceased to resist the assault of her brother Tereus. One 
version of the story is told in the Sixth Book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

48, 9. Swift ... eye ! Swiftly pursue your course, ye dragons 
who draw the car of night, so that the dawn may open the eyes 
of the raven ; for dragons of the night, cp. M. N. D, iii. 2. 379, 
" For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast," and II 
PenserosOy 59, "While Cynthea checks her dragon yokes" 
Dragons, because of their supposed wakefulness. 

60. this. Dyce would write this\ i.e. this is. hell, i.e. 
torment. 

51. time, time, it is time to conceal myself. 

Scene III. 

2. the most coldest, the coolest tempered, most phlegmatic ; 
Cloten in his answer does not take the word as a compliment : 
the ace in most games at cards is the highest ; here evidently the 
lowest. For the double superlative, see Abb. § 11. 

11. this music, this company, or band, of musicians. 

12. will penetrate, will touch her heart. 

14. so, very good, we 11 try . . . too ; I will also see what eflfect 
I can produce by talking to her, by paying court to her in words, 
let her remain, let her be as she is. 

15, 6. a very ... thing. "Of an excellently good conceit or 
fancy. It was customary to puflf a play that was running, by 
describing it, on the title-page of the playhouse-copy, as * plea- 
sant conceited,' 'excellent conceited,' and so forth : e.g. A Most 
Pleasant and Excellent conceited Gomedie of Syr John Falstaffy 
etc., 1602" (Ingleby). 

17. then let her consider, let her ponder the matter, i.e. of my 
love for her. 
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18. at heaven's srate, high up in the skies ; cp. Sonn. xxix. 12, 
*' Like to the lark, at break of day arising From sullen earth sings 
hymns at heaven^s gate", and Chaucer, Knightea Tale, 633-6, 
**The busy larke, messager of daye, Saluteth in her song the 
morwe grave ; And fyry Phebus ryseth up so brighte, That al 
the orient laugheth of the light." 

20, 1. at those springs ... lies : **i.e. the morning sun dries up 
the dew which lies in the cups of flowers " (Warburton) ; Johnson 
points out that **the cup of a flower is called catix, whence 
chalice " : for the offence against grammar in springs lies, Steevens 
quotes V. A. 1128, **She lifts the cofierlids that close his eyes, 
Where lo, two lamps, burnt out, in dai-kness lies/* 

22. winking Uary-buds, cp. W, T. iv. 4. 104, ''The marigold, 
that goes to bed wi' the sun, and with him rises weeping." 

27. 8. I will consider ... better: I will reward you the more 
amply; cp. W. T. iv. 2. 19, ** which if I have not enough con- 
sidered" ; iv. 4. 825, ** being something considered, I'll bring you 
where he is aboard." 

28. it is a vice ... ears, it is an insensibility on her part to the 
charms of music that nothing will cure. 

29. calves'-gnts "= fiddle strings, just as ' horse hairs ' means 
the fiddle-bow ... Cp. M. A. ii. 3. 61, 'Is it not strange that 
sheeps' guts should hale souls out of men's bodies.' Also T, C, 
iii. 3. 306, where musical strings are called catlings " (Ingleby ), 
who points out that the alteration to cat^s-guts or cat-gut is 
absurd, musical strings being always made from the intestines of 
sheep or of calves. 

33, 4. he cannot ... fatherly. He cannot help looking with the 
kindly feeling of a father towards his son upon this polite atten- 
tion I have paid to his daughter. For the use of adjectives as 
adverbs, see Abb. § 1. 

37. Will ... forth? will she not come out? 

40. The exile ... new, the banishment of her beloved one is too 
recent. Minion, Fr. mignon, a favourite. 

41, 2. some more ... out, a longer lapse of time crnnot but 
wear out all recollection of him : his remembrance, * his ' objective 
genitive. 

44, 5. Who lets ... daughter, who lets slip no opportunity of 
endeavouring to ingratiate you with his daughter. In this sense 
Shakespeare uses ' vantage ' very frequently, and also ' vantages. ' 
Nowadays the word is rare, except in the compound ' vantage- 
ground,' and as a technical term at tennis, while in the pi. it is 
not used at all. To prefer = to recommend, is now obsolete. 

45-7. Frame yourself... season, discipline yourself to regular 
courtship of her, and give yourself the best chance of success by 
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paying that courtship at favourable moments. Another reading is 
** befriended ... make denials/* etc., without any stop at * season.' 
The first folio here reads * solicity ' ; the other folios, ' solicits. ' 
In Hand, ii. 2. 126, we have the pi. ' solicitings.* 

49. inspired, t.e. by some higher power than yoiir own will. 

50. tender, ofifer ; the verb in this sense, and the subs. = an 
offer for acceptanc3, are frequent in Shakespeare. 

51. 2. Save when ... senseless. Except when her orders are 
that you should leave her presence, in which case you must 
refuse to understand her : the modem form of the word is ' dis- 
missal,* though Burke and Macaulay both vme * dismission.' 

52. Senseless ! ... not so. The Queen of course uses sense- 
less to mean 'insensible,' but Cioten, taking the word in the 
commoner meaning, repudiates such an imputation. 

53. So Uke yon, if it please your highness : on the abundance 
(tf impersonal verbs in Shakespsare, see Abb. § *297. 

55. Albeit ... now, notwithstanding that his present mission is 
a hostile one. 

57. According ... sender, as befits one so honourable as the 
Emperor Augustus. 

58, 9. Anid towards .. notice. And towards himself, mindful of 
the kindness shown by him to us in bygone days, we are bound 
to stretch our welcome to the utmost : in //. V, ii. 4. 36, ''his 
vanities /ore«/>e7i<," the word = past, foregone, in ii. H. /T. i, 1. 
.37, ** almost forespejU with speed," = exhausted, though there it 
probably should be spelt '/orspent,' the prefix having the 
inteusive force oi for in comp., as in */orbear,' */orlom,' *^for- 
swear,' etc. 

60. given ... grood morning, bidden, wished, eood morning ; a 
common form of salutation in Shakespeare's day, as in ' give 
you good even,* 'give you good night,* 'God dig-you-den' (God 
give you good e'en), etc. 

62. To employ ... Roman, to employ you in receiving and 
showing courtesy to this ambassador from Rome. 

64. Let her ... dream. Possibly hoping her dreams may be 
about him. By your ... ho ! that is, with your permission I will 
enter. 

65. about her, in attendance upon her. 

65, 6. what If ... hands ? suppose I were to bribe one of them, 
how would that do ? 

68. Diana's rangers, " Diana's nymphs ; literally, her forest 
rangers, or gamekeepers " (Rolfe). The ranger was a sworn 
officer of the forest, appointed by the king's letters-patent, whose 
business formerly was to walk through the forest, recover beasts 
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that had strayed beyond its limits, watch the deer, present 
trespassers to the next conrt held for the forest, etc. The office 
still exists for parks and forests belonging to the sovereign, 
though the duties now are only those of general management, 
false, is here generally taken as a verb = to perjure, in which 
sense Spenser frequently uses the word, e.g. The Faery Queene, 
i. 2. 30, ii 1. 1, ii. 5. 9, ii. 12. 44. 'Falsing,* (7. A', ii. 2. 95, 
*'Nay, not sure, in a thing fcdsiitg" seems a doubtful reading, 
and false here may he ai> adjective. Staunton quotes Marlowe, 
1 Tamburlaine IL 2. 27, ** And make him false his faith unto his 
king." 

69. to the ... stealer, ** Tbe post which the poacher takes up 
for shooting the deer as they pass " (Ingleby) : the word * stand ' 
in this qium-techmcal sense is used as late as Scott, Lady of the 
Lake, i. 17. 14.; cp. iii. 4. Ill, below, **why hast thou gone 
so far. To be unbent when thou has taken thy stand. The elected 
deer before thee." 

71. tme man, honest man; so in M. A. iii. 3. 54, **If you 
meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your office, to 
be no ^n«6 man." 

73, 4. for I yet ... case. For, so far, I do not understand how 
to deal with her, what line of argument to take ; for the trans- 
position of yet, see Abb. § 76. 

76. No more ? Only a gentleman, nobody of any greater con- 
sequence. 

77-9. That 's more . . . boast of. Some men who are as richly 
dressed as yourself cannot for all that boast that they are sons of 
gentlewomen. 

79. What's ... pleasure? What do you want? to which ques- 
tion Cloten answers, *I want to see your mistress.* 

80. ready, dressed, as also ^unready for undressed ; cp. the 
stage direction to i. H. VL ii. 1, *' Enter the Bastard of Orleans, 
Alen9on, and Keignier, half ready, and half unready y*^ and 11. 39, 
40 : the word in uiis sense is frequent in the old dramatists. 

80, 1. Ay, To ... chamber. The lady, pretending to misunder- 
stand Cloten, answers, * Yes, she is ready to remain in her room.* 

82. Sell me . . . report. Speak well of me to your mistress in 
return for the gold I give you. 

83. 4. How ! my ... good? What? do you mean that I should 
barter my reputation for gold ? or that I should say of you what 
I think favourable ? 

87. For purchasing bat trouble, i.e, and in return for this 
expenditure of pains, you get nothing but trouble. 

87-9. the thanks ... them. All the thanks that I can render 
you is to tell you that I am poorly off in the matter of thanks, 
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and cannot well afford to bestow them on others ; cp. Uaml, 
ii. 2. 280, *' Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks. " 

90. 'twere as ... me. It would have just as much effect upon 
me, i.e. none at all. 

93, 4. But that ... speak. Were it not that I am determined 
you shall not take silence for consent, I would not, etc. 

95, 6. I shall., kindness. Abbott, § 419 a, takes this as 
equivalent to, *I shall unfold discourtesy equal to your,' etc., 
and so Rolfe. 

96, 7. one of your ... forbearance. A man of so much know- 
ledge as yourself should learn when taught, as you so often have 
been by me, to practice forbearance ; for knowing, cp. above, 
i. 4. 30, ** with gentlemen of your knowing" and Maco, ii. 4. 4, 
* * Hath trifled former knowings. " 

98. 'twere my sin, would be a sin in me. It, the redundant 
pronoun. 

99. Fools are ...folks. **This, as Cloten very well under- 
stands it, is a covert mode of calling him fool The meaning 
implied is this : If I am mad, as you tell me, I am what you can 
never be. Fools are not mad folks " (Steevens). Ingleby follows 
Theobald in reading cure for are^ and says, "Imogen's argument 
is this : If I am, as you say, mad, I may be allowed to think you 
a fool ; and fools cannot cure mad folks. If you will be patient 
and forbearing, I will be no more mad, and will not think 
you a fool ; and so we shall both be cured, I of my madness, you 
of your folly. *That cures us both* proves that are ... is an 
error for cure," 

102. much sorry, for ^much ' as an adv. see Abb. § 51. 

103. Ton put me to, you compel me to. 

104. By being so verbal. Schmidt explains verbal by * plain- 
spoken,' Clarke by * explicit.' Ingleby by * expressing in words 
what is ordinarily understood by implication ' ; all of them 
apparently referring the word to Imogen. Johnson gives * ver- 
bose, full of talk,' and it is not clear whether he means Imogen 
to be speaking of Cloten or of herself. To me it seems plain that 
Imogen refers to Olo'en's worrying her with so many protesta- 
tions. * You will take no denial,' she says, *you, by pestering 
me with so many words, cause me to lose my temper ' ; cp. 
MidiUeton, A Chaste Maid, etc., i. 1. 64, "He's grown too 
verbal," i.e. as the context shows, too fond of words, for all, 
once for all; "/or, meaning *in front of,* is connected with 
instead of,' *in the place of,* * as being*'* (Abb. § 148), who 
quotes Hand. i. 3. 131, "This is/o?- all.*' 

106. which ... heart, who have no doubt as to my real feelings. 
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107f 8. And am ... you : and, if I must accuse myself, am so 
nearly without charity as even to hate you. 

108, 9. w]ilcliI...boa8t. Though I should prefer that you 
understood this of yourself without my having so openly to 
avouch it. 

1 12, 3. One bred . . . court, a fellow reared on the charity of the 
court; in J. C, iv. 1. 36, 7, Antony speaks, metaphorically, of 
Lepidus as ^* one that feeds on abjects, orts," etc. 

114-7. And tbough ... knot. And though with people of lower 
origin, in the case of whose marriage no other result is depending 
except the rearing of brats in beggary, it is permitted to them to 
enter into any union they may chose, etc. 

115. Tet who ... mean? I have said meaner, says Cloten, 
and yet none could properly be spoken of as more mean than he is. 

117, self-figured knot, a knot of their own devising. 

118, 9. Yet you ... crown. Yet you are forbidden such liberty 
of choice in your marriage by reason of the consequences which 
would follow to the crown, i.e. by considerations of state. 
Consequence o' tbe crown corresponds with no more dependency 
but brats and beggary. For a somewhat similar train of 
thought cp. Haml. ii. 3. 15-22. 

119, 20. and must ... slave, and must not disgrace its eminence 
by alliance with one so base as Posthumus ; cp. W. T, iv. 4. 808, 
'^ draw our throne into a sheep-cote 1 ", said by Autolycus of the 
marriage of the Prince with Perdita, the supposed daughter of a 
shepherd. For note, cp. i. 4. 2, and i. 6. 22, above. 

121. blldlng, according to Skeat, *'is short for hilderling, 
and hildering stands for M. E. hinderUng, base, degenerate ; . . . 
Made up from M E. hinder, behind ; and the suffix ling.** 
According to Schmidt, and also a writer in the Ed. Jfev. for 
July, 1869, from Saxon healdan, to hold, keep, rule, for a 
livery, "only 6t to wear a livery, and serve as a lacquey" 
(M alone), a squire's dotb, is in apposition with, and explanatory 
of, a livery. 

122. A pantler ... eminent. A keeper of the pantry, or rather 
one of even lower degree ; for pantler, cp. W. T. iv. 4. 56, "This 
day she was both pantler, butler, cook." 

123. 4. and no more .. besides, and with no other qualifications 
but that of your birth. 

125. Ms g^room, his servant lad, the original meaning of the 
word ; now generally restricted to the servant who looks after 
horses. 

125-9. thou wert ... so well. You would be honoured suffici- 
ently, yes, even to such a degree that men might envy you, if, 
the office being proportional, correspondent, to your deserts, 

K 
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you were called the under-hangman of his kingdom, and were 
hated, as you well might be, for having received such high pre- 
ferment. The office of common hangman has at all times been 
naturally held in aversion, and Imogen says that even the office 
of a subordinate to such a person would be too great an honour 
for Cloten. 

129. The Bouthfogr. Cp. Cor, i. 4. 30, ''All the contagion of 
the south light on you. You shames of Rome ! " The soutli wind 
as being moist was supposed to carry contagion with it. 

132. clipped, enclosed. 

132-4. iB dearer ... men. Is dearer in my regard than would 
be any number of men, even though as many as the hairs of your 
head, if they were men like you. 

136. presently, at once ; as most usually in Shakespeare. 

137, 8. I am spirited ... worse. I am haunted by a fool, who 
frightens me, and angers me even more than he frightens me : 
for sprlted, Steevens compares A, C. ii. 6. 13, "Who at Philippi 
the good Brutus ghosted. " 

139, 40. Search for ... arm, look for a bracelet that by some 
accident I have missed from my arm : Jewel, as above, i. 4. 165, 
piece of jewellery. 

140, shrew me, Ut. curse me, but used as a mUd form of 
asseveration. 

141, 2. for a revenne ... Europe, for all the wealth of any, etc. 

146. but he, on * he ' for ' him,' see Abb. § 206. 'Twill not he 
lost. It cannot be lost ; it is sure to be found somewhere or 
other, you have only mislaid it. 

149. If you will ... to 't. I don't deny having said so ; if you 
wish to make my words the subject of an action for libel, you 
had better get together your witnesses ; said with taunting 
contempt. 

151, 2. She's my ... of me. She is my ^ood friend (said ironi- 
cally), and I may reasonably hope that sne will think nothing 
worse of me than the very worst. Cp. Temp. i. 2. 179, " bounti- 
ful Fortune, Now my dear lady. " 



Scene IV. 

1-3. I would ... hers. I only wish I were as confident of win- 
ning over the king to my side as I am of her preserving her 
honour. Cp. above, ii. 1. 67-70. 

.3. What ... him? What means do you employ to gain his 
good will ? 
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5. Quake ... state, shiver with cold (metaphorically) in the 
present wintry state of my hopes. 

6-8. in these ... debtor. In holding out nothilig but hopes 
so largely made up of fears, I make but a barren return for 
all the love that you show me ; if they prove false, I cannot 
hope to live to repay you. Most modern editors adopt Tyr- 
whitt's conjecture aear^dy but the text of the folios seems better 
to suit fiEdlJJig:. 

9. Tour very goodness, your goodness alone. 

10. by this, ?.c. time, by now. 

11. Hath heard of, i.e. by Caius Lucius. 

12. throughly, thoroughly. 

13. He'll grant, sc. your king, arrearages, an old form of 
'arrears,' which word is not used by Shakespeare. 

14. 5. Or look ... grief. Rather than face our Roman troops, 
of whom the people of Britain vividly retain a grievous recol- 
lection ; or = before, another form of ere. their = the British. 

16. Statist, statesman, like, likely. 

17. That ... war, that this dispute will end in a war, i.e. that 
Cymbeline will refuse to pay the tribute. 

17, 8. and you ... landed, and you shall hear of the legions now 
in France having landed in Britain rather than that a single 
I^enny of the tribute has been paid. 

20. any penny, even one penny, the indefinite form of one. 

21. more order'd, better disciplined. 

22. 3. but found ... at, though he might smile at their want of 
skill, he could not afford to smile at their valour ; that provoked 
frowns, not smiles. 

23-6. their discipline ... world. Their discipline being now 
combined with their courage will prove to those who may make 
trial of them, that they are men that improve as time goes on. 
Schmidt takes mend ... world as = get the upper hand of the 
world. For approve, in the 8en?e of *try,' *put to the proof,' 
cp. i. //. IV. iv. 1. 9. 

27-9. The swiftest ... nimble. In your journey by land you 
must have been conveyed by coursers as fleet as the fleetest 
stags ; in your voyage by sea all the four winds must have com- 
bined to speed your vessel. 

30, 1. I hope . return. I hope that the quickness of your 
return indicates how short, peremptory, was the answer you 
received from Imogen. 

33-5. or let her ... them. If she is not the best, the most 
virtuous, as well as the most beautiful, may she make use of her 
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beanty to beguile false-hearted men and be herself false (t.e. dis- 
loyal to me) with them ; through a casement, exhibiting herself 
to public view. 

37. the Britain ooort, cp. " The Carthnge queen/' M. N. D. i. 
1. 173, "Your C<yrioli waUs," Cw. i. 1. 8, "Our Rome gates," ib. 
iii. 3. 104, and see Abb. § 22. 

40, 1. or iB 't not ... wearing? or perhaps, as you have not won 
it, you will now say that it is too dull for you to think worth 
wearing. 

42. the worth ... ff<fld, its equivalent in gold, according to the 
wager. 

44. snch ... which. See Abb. 278. 

46. The stone 'b ...by. Too difficult for you to win; with 
a play upon the word hard in reference to the hardness of 
diamonds. 

47. BO easy, so complacent, so ready to yield. 

48. 9. I hope . . . firlends. I hope you understand that according 
to our agreement you must now be prepared to meet me in mortal 
combat; see above, i. 4. 174-6. 

50-2. Had I ... further. Had I not on my return been able 
to prove that I had prevailed over your wife, we were to make 
further question (controversy) of the matter, i.e., proceed to 
mortal combat ; cp. the use of the subs, in 0th. i. 3. 23, " So 
may he with more facile question bear it," i.e., trial and decision 
by force. 

55, 6. having ... wills. Having acted as I have done with your 
consent and hers. 

56. apparent, evident. 

58. is yours, see Abb. § 336. 

58-61. if not ..them. If not, your insulting expression of 
opinion regarding her virtue must result in my winning your 
sword or you mine, or in both our swords being left without 
owners (owing to our death) for any passer by to find them ; my 
killing you or your killing me, or both of us perishing. 

61. my drcumstanceB, my circumstantial relation of what 1 
saw and did. 

62. Being ... them. When you see how closely they agree with 
what you know to be the truth. 

63. whose strength, and those strong proofs. 

64-6. which ... not. Though I have no doubt that you will not 
demand that additional confirmation when you find that it is not 
needed, the truth being so self-evident. 
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68. watcbing, keeping awake for; see Abb. § 314, for omis- 
sion of preposition. 

69. of sUk and silver, of silk embroidered in silver. 

70. met her Roman, see A. C, ii. 2. 191 at &tqq. Cydnus, a 
river in Cilicia. 

71. or for, either on account of, etc. 

73, 4. So bravely ... valne ; so beautifully executed and so rich 
in its material that it would be difficult which to admire most, its 
workmanship or its value. 

76. Since ... was. He is interrupted by Posthumus before he 
can finish his sentence. 

77. by me, from me. 

78. 9. More ... knowledge. The further particulars which I 
am about to give will prove that I speak from personal know- 
ledge. 

80. Or do ... injury. Or prove that you are a liar. 

81, 2. Is south ... bathing: : is to the south of the chamber and 
a representation of Diana bathing. The chimney-pieces of former 
times were frequently carved in marble in elaborate designs. 

83. So likely ... themselves. "That is ,they were so life-like 
that one might expect them to speak " (Rolfe). 

83-5. the cutter ... out. '*The sculptor was as nature, but as 
nature dumb ; he gave everything that nature gives but breath 
and motion. In breath is included speech " (Johnson). 

85. outwent, excelled. 

86. fh>m relation, from having it related to you, told you. 

88. With g^old . . . fk^tted ; ornamented with figures of cherubins ; 
fk^tted here seems to be the same word as in Hand. ii. 3. 313, 
**this majestical root fretted with golden fire"; but not the 
same as in J, C. ii. 1. 104, "And yon gray lines that /re^ the 
clouds," the meaning there being, * that iiUerlace, cross the clouds ' : 
the two words are of different origin, andirons, fire-dogs for 
supporting the logs of wood when burning : Skeat (Diet.) shows 
that the termination -iron is a corruption of the original word 
andemey due to a confusion of it with A. S. hravd-iseut literally a 
brand-iron, which had the same meaning. 

89-91. Were two ... honour. Were two blind Cupids of silver, 
each standing on one foot, gracefully balanced upon their in- 
verted torches, i.e. the other foot resting on their torches. In 
statuary, etc., Cupid is represented with a torch, as a symbol of 
his inflaming hearts with love, and as blind, to represent the 
blindness of that passion. 

91. This is her honour ! ** And the attainment of this know- 
ledge is to pass for the corruption of her honour ! " (Johnson). 
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95. 6. Then ... pale : then, if it is possible for you, refrain from 
flushing with anger. 

96. I beg . . . Jewel, I must ask you to excuse me for exhibiting 
this jewel for a moment ; i.e. I do so not from any desire to 
boast, but merely to prove my assertion. 

97. And now ... airain: and now I quiclcly return it to the 
place from which I took it. 

97, 8. it must ... diamond, i.e.. the two must go together. 

101. I Bee her yet, i.e. in imagination I recall the way in which 
she gave it to me. 

102. did outsell, was worth more than the gift itself. 

104. prized ifc onoe, t. e. but no longer value it at all. 

107. It is a basilisk, etc. Basilisks or cockatrices were ser- 
pents supposed to destroy by their mere looks : cp. W. T. i. 
2. 388. 

108-10. Let there ...man. Henceforth let no one expect to 
lind honour and beauty, truth and good looks, combined in the 
same woman ; let no one expect to find loyalty of love to a hus- 
band when there is any other man to tempt to disloyalty. 

1 10-2. the TOWS . . nothing:. Henceforth let it be accepted that 
women hold their vows as of no more binding obligation upon 
them in regard to those to whom they are made, than is their 
fidelity to their own virtues ; and that obligation is none at all. 

115. It may be probable, it may be capable of proof. 

116. corrupted, bribed. 

117. Hath stolen, we should now insert the negative, hath iiot 
stolen it. 

1 18. Back my ring, let me put my ring back on my finger. 

120. More evident, bearing with it stronger proofs than this 
does), i.e. , the ring in his possession, for this was stolen, for it is 
clear to rae that this, etc. 

121. I had ... arm, I received it from her arm. The statement 
is true to the letter but not to the spirit. 

123-5. I am sure ... steal it. I am certain there would be no 
likelihood of her losing it through carelessness, while as to her 
servants, they are far too honest to have stolen it. 

127. cogoizanoe, *' that by which something is known, proved " 
(Schmidt, Lex. «. v.). 

129, 30. and all ... you ! And may all the fiends of hell tor- 
ment you and her, half of them attending upon each of you. 

131, 2. This is ... of. This is not evidence sufficient tonjonvince 
any one who was firmly persuaded of her virtue, — he was going to 
a Id when lachimo interrupted him. 
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134. For ... satisfying, to be satisfied by farther proof. 

139. stain, mark. 

141. Were ... it. Even if there were no other crime for it to 
contain. 

143. Once, and a million ! i.e. once is as bad as a million times. 

147. Umbmeal, limb by limb ; " historically the adverbs in 
mecU are datives, though they have lost their flexion. In Saxon 
they end in -maelumf as sticcemaelum, stitchmeal, or stitch by 
stitch, meaning piecemeal" ... (Earle, Phil, of the Eng. Tongiie, 
437). 

149. I '11 do something, cp. Lear. ii. 4. 283. 

149, 50. Quite ... patience. He is quite beyond the control of 
patience ! 

151. pervert, avert, turn aside. 



Scene V. 

I. to be, to exist, come into being. Steevens quotes Par. Lost, 
X. 888, et eeqq. 

5. When I was stamp'd, cp. M. M. ii. 4. 46. 

7. The Dlan...tlme, the model of chastity of the times in 
which she lived. 

8. nonpareil, the paragon ; ''F. non. not, from Latin no^i ; and 
pareiff eqrfal, from Low Lat. pariculua, double diminutive from 
Lat. par, equal" ... (Skeat, Diet, a. v.). 

II, 2. A pudency ... Saturn; with such sweet and modest 
blushes that the sight of them would have warmed the heart of 
one as old as Saturn. 

13. nnsunn'd snow. Newly-fallen snow, on which the sun has 
not shone. 

13, 4. Could I ... me I That is, if I could only find out what 
part of me was made up from the woman, was my mother's 
share in the making of me, I would cut it out. Cp. B. J. iii, 3. 
105-8. motion, inclination. 

1 9. change of prides, feelings of pride first on one account, and 
then on another, nice longing, fanciful desires. 

25. but of ... old, only a minute's age, bom only a minute ago. 

26. I'll ... them, cp. if. A. iv. 1. 57, '*Out on thee ! Seeming! 
/ icill write a^gainst it. " 

27. Detest them, hold them in abhorrence. 

27, 8. yet 'tis .. will. Yet, after all, there can be no such 
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ingenuity of heart-felt hatred as to wish that they may have 
their desires gratified. Steevens compares Sir T. Mores Comfort 
against Tribulation^ **God could not lightly do a man more 
vengeance, than in this world to grant him his own foolish 
wishes. " 

29. better, more effectually. 



Act III. Scene I. 

1. what ... OS ? What does he desire of us ? 

4. theme and hearincT) subject of talk and listening to. 

6. Famous ... praises, made famous by the praise with which 
Caesar spoke of him. 

7, 8. for him ...trilmte, agreed for himself and his successors 
to pay a yearly tribute of, etc. 

10. Is . . . imtender'd, has not been rendered, to kill the marvel, 
to out-do that at which you wonder so greatly. 

11,2. There be ... Julius. Cp. 7. C. iii. 2. 257, **Here was 
a Caesar ! whep comes such another ! " 

13. A world by itself ; cut off from other nations, and sufficient 
for itself. 

14. For ... noses. That is, for being alive, for daring to live. 

14-6. That ... ag^ain. Those favourable circumstances which 
then enabled them to exact tribute from us, now enable us to 
resume that tribute, i. e. to refuse to continue it. 

18-20. which stands ... waters, which is as Neptune's own park 
that he has surrounded and enclosed with, etc., as a barrier 
against trespassers. For ribbed, cp. M, V. ii. 7. 51, iand K, J. 
ii. 384 ; for paled, A. C. ii. 7. 74, and I H, IV. iv. 2. 45, *' parked 
and bounded in a pale. " 

21. will not bear, refuse to bear. 

22. But ... topmast, an allusion to quicksands, such as the 
Goodwin Sands on the coast of Kent. Cp. Af. V. iii. 1. 4, ** the 
Goodwins, I think they call the place, a very dangerous flat and 
fatal, where the carcases of many a tall ship lie buried j" and 
K, /. V. 3. 11. 13. For this description of England and its coasts 
generally, see B. II. ii. 1. 46, 7, "This precious stone set in 
silver sea, Which serves it in the office of a wall" ; and 61-3, 
** England, bound in with the triumphant sea, Whose rocky shore 
beats back the envious siege Of watery Neptune." A kind ... 
conquest, i.e. a temporary, not a permanent one. 

24. Of 'Came ... overcame,' the well-known boast made by 
Csesar in his despatch to the senate after defeating Phamaces, King 
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of Pontus, in B.C., 47, Veniy vidif vici. Cp. A. Y, L. v. 2. 34, 5, 
and ii. IJ, I F. iv. 3* 45. . 

25. Tbe first ... liim, the disgrace of defeat which he had 
never before suffered. 

27. igrnorant, *' unacquainted with the nature of our boisterous 
seas " (Johnson), baubles, toys, «.e. no more enduring against 
our seas than mere toy-ships. 

28. moved ... Burges, sefc floating on their waves ; the surge is 
the mvell of the waves. Lat. surgere, to rise up. 

30. Cassibelan. '* Shakespeare has here transferred to Cassi- 
belan an adventure which happened to his brother Kennius. 
* The same historie ' (says Holinshed) * also maketh mention of 
Nenniusj brother to Cassibellane, who in fight happened to get 
Ceesar's sword fastened in his shield by a blow which Caesar 
stroke at him' ..." (Malone). 

30, 31. at point ... to master, on the point of mastering. 
g^glot, strumpet, as Fortune is called in K. J. iii. ]. 61, Haml. 
ii. 2. 240 ; so, in Mdcb. i. 2. 14, 5, she is compared to *'a rebel's 
lohore." 

32. Lnd'stown. "Trinovantum, CacrXwrf, and, by corruption 
of the word, Caer London, and in process of time London, was 
rebuilt by Lud, Cassibelan's elder brother " (Grey, quoted by 
Dyce, Gloss, s.v.). fires, a dissyllable ; see Abb. § 480. 

36. moe, according to Skeat, referred to number; more, to 
size ; according to Wright, A. Y. L, iii. 2. 263, moe was used with 
the plural, more, with both singular and plural. 

36. 7. other of them ... none. Other Caesars may resemble 
Julius in having hook«d noses, but none of them are likely to be 
such warriors. 

37. Owe, own ; the -n of *own' = possess, w^hich was dropped 
in Elizabethan English, has now been restored. 

38. let your ... end, do not interrupt her with such speeches as 
these. 

40. but I ... hand, but still I can fight ; a piece of unusual 
modesty on Cloten's part. 

42. blanket, cp. Macb. i. 5. 54. 

44. pray you now, I beg of you ; addressing his father in 
support of what his mother nad said, 11. 16 etc., above. 

46. Injurious, insolent. 

48, 9. that it did... world, that the world could not contain it, 
was not big enough for it. So, Alexander the Great was said to 
have sighed for more worlds to conquer. 

49. against all colour, without any reasonable pretext; the 
word in this sense is frequent in Shakespeare. 
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53, HutanatlnB, **The title of the first chapter of Holinshed's 
third book of the History of England is — ' Of M ulmucius, the 
first King of Britaine who was crowned with a golden crown, his 
laws, his foundations,' etc." ... (Malone). 

54, 5. whose use ... maag'led, the use, application, of which 
laws has been too much interrupted by our wars with Caesar. 

55, 6. whose repair ... deed, whose restoration and free exer- 
cise it shall be for us, by the power with which we are invested, 
to ensure. 

57. therefore, on that account 

64. Receive .. me, t.e. the declaration of enmity which he was 
empowered to make in case the tribute was refused. 

66, 7. Thus defied ... myself. Having thus delivered my 
detiance in the name of Caesar, I thank you for your civility 
towards myself : defied, i.e., thou being thus defied ; in agree- 
ment with thee. 

70, 1. Which he . . . ntterance, which, as he now seeks to deprive 
me of it by force, it behoves me to preserve at all costs ; Fr. 
d ontrance, to extremity ; in Macb, iii. 1. 72, the phrase is ren- 
dered "to the utterance." he to seek = he seeking; nom. and 
infinitive joined, diA \n A. W, ii. 1. 186, "Thou this to hazard 
needs must intimate Skill infinite or monstrous desperate," t.e. 
your hazarding this; Tim. iv. 3. 266, **I, to bear this, that 
never knew but better, is some burden," i.e. my bearing this. 

71. I am perfect, I know full well ; so below, iv. 2. 118, and 
W, T, iii. 3. 1. 

72. Pannoniane and Dalmatians. Pannonia was a Koman 

Erovince between the Danube and the Alps, which was conquered 
y the Romans in the time of Augustus (about B.C. 33). In a.d. 
7, the Pannonians joined the Dalmatians and the other lUyrian 
Tribes in their revolt from Rome, but were reconquered by 
Tiberius after a struggle which lasted for three years. Dalmatia 
was a part of the country along the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
included under the general name of lUyricura. The country was 
first overrun by the Bomans under L. Metellus in B.C. 119, but 
was not finally subdued till a.d. 9. 

73, 4. a precedent ... cold, not to read which aright {i.e. to 
understand and so follow) would argue us dull and insensible, 
which Caesar shall not find us. 

77 > 8. in other terms, i.e. to meet us on other terms; in 
combat. 

78. you shall ... girdle, i.e. ready to repel you, armed with the 
natural protection of our rocks unscaleable and roaring waters. 

79. Adventure, attempt. 

80. our crows, as carrion birds are frequently mentioned by 
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Shakespeare, e.g. v. 3. 93, below, H. V, ii. 1. 91, ii. H. VI. iv. 
10. 90. 

81. So, sir, very good. 

82. I know ... mine. You have delivered your message an<l 
received your answer. 

83. remain, what remains ; for the singular, though in a 
different sense, cp. Cor. i. 4. 62, and Mach, iv. 3. 148. 

Scene II. 

3, 4. what a ... ear ! how strangely has your ear been poisoned ! 

5. As ... banded, as slanderous in his accusations as murderous 
in his acts. Italy in Shakespeare's day was notorious for its 
poisoners, and to this he refers again In iii. 4. 15, below, ** That 
druff-damned Italy " : so Webster, The White Devil, speaks of an 
*' Italian salad " as a vehicle of poison. 

6. too ready hearing, all too willing to believe anything you 
might hear. 

7. undergoes, endures, is subject to. 

9. take in. subdue, cp. A. C.i. 1. 23. some virtue, the virtue 
of some women. 

10, 1. Thy mind .. fortunes. ''That is, thy mind compared 
to hers is now as low as thy condition was, compared to hers " 
(Malone). 

12, 3. Upon the ... command? Am I enjoiueil, in accordance 
with, or, as a consequence of, the love and* truth with which I 
have sworn to obey you, to murder her ? 

13, I, her? her blood? Am / ordered to murder her? to take 
her blood ? 

14, 5. If it be ... serviceable. If to commit a crime of this 
sort be reckoned good service, may I never win the praise of 
being serviceable. 

L5-7. How look I... to? What is there in my looks that 1 
should be supposed capable of such inhumanity as to do a deed 
of this nature? Cp. A. J. iv. 2. 221, 2. 

18, 9. by her own ... opportunity. The orders which she her- 
self will give you, in accordance with the wishes indicated in my 
letter (viz. that she should proceed to Milford Haven), will afford 
you the required opportunity : see his letter to her below, 40-7, 
and to Pisanio, iii. 4. 21-33. 

21. a feodary ... act, an accomplice ; addressing the paper on 
which the instructions were written : for feodary cp. M. M. ii. 
4. 122, and W. T. ii. 1. 90. Dyce writes /crfary, and so Schmidt, 
the derivation being the Lat. fcedus, a treaty, compact. 
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22. So ... without, so innocent looking outside, until your con- 
tents are read. 

23. I am ... oommanded, *' I must appear as if these instruc- 
tions had not been sent me " (Hunter, quoted by Ingleby). 

28. characters, handwriting. 30. relish, taste of. 

31, 2. of his ... asunder, of his contentment in everything 
except in regard to his separation from me. 

33. Some ... med'cinahle ; some griefs have a curative effect ; 
except in W. T, ii. 3. 37, Shakespeare seems always to have used 
medicinable in an active sense, = medicinal. Cp. Mach. ii. 3. 55, 
Temp, iii 1. 1. 

34. doth physic love, * keeps love healthy and vigourous' 
(Johnson), of his cantent, she repeats her words, except, I say, 
of his content in the matter of our separation ; let it relish of 
content in all but that. 

35. Oood ... leave, i.e. with your permission I will open the 
letter; cp. Lear^ iv. 6. 264, "Leave, gentle wax." 

35, 6. Blest ... counsel! Blessings on the bees whose wax 
serves as locks to keep inviolate the confidences between friends ! 

36-9. Lovers ... tables. ** The bees arc not blessed by the roan 
who forfeiting a bond" [to which he had set his seal] "is sent 
to prison, as they are by the lover for whom they perform the 
more pleasing office of sealing letters " (Steevens). Verplanck, 
quoted by Rolfe, points oat that the seal was essential to the 
bond, though a signature was not. Tables, tablets, that on which 
something is written, &» frequent in Shakespeare : and also figur- 
atively as the surface on which a picture is painted, K. «/. ii. 1. 
503, 4; A.W.i. 1. 106. 

39. Oood news, gods ! Heaven send that the letter contain 
good news ! 

40-3. Justice ... eyes. As it stands the passage seems incapable 
of explanation. Malone inserted not before even, with which 
insertion the meaning will be, * Justice, and your father's wrath 
(i.e. the penalty which your father in his wrath would exact ou 
me), could not oe so terrible that the sight of you would not more 
than recompense me for the suflfering.' Pope reads *^but yon" ; 
Knight, **an you"; Grant White, "so as you." Clarke and 
Staunton think the words were intended to be enigmatical ; 
though why so it is difficult to say, seeing that the rest of the 
letter is so plain in its meaning. 

44. out of this, from this ; i.e. with this information to guide 
you, follow the dictates of your love. 

44-6. So he wishes ... Posthumus. Ingleby points out that 
this form of conclusion to the letter "illustrates the structure of 

\ 



\ 
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the enigmatical dedication prefixed to the Sonnets of 1609 : * All 
happiness, etc., \visheth the well-wishing adventurer in setting 
forth. T.T.'" Your, Increasing in love, Leonatas Posthumus, 
i.e. your Leonatus Posthumus, whose love ever grows stronger 
and stronger. 

48. read, t.e , to make sure yourself what he says. 

49-51. If one .. a day? If one whose affairs are but of an 
ordinary nature (not urgent, like mine) may laboriously trudge 
thither in a week, surely I may hope to glide over the ground in 
a day. The idea in plod is that of tramping with difficulty 
through the wet, and so the very opposite of gliding:, passing 
smoothly over a surface, scarcely touching it with one's feet. 

53. 0, let me ... me, let me abate what I said; I may say 'that 
longest,' but not 'that longest like me.* Cp. Temp. i. 2. 250, 
** Thou did'st promise to bate me a full year." 

54. But In . . . kind, only with less ardour. 

55. For mine 's . . . beyond, for my desire is beyond any limit 
and further still ; the second beyond is a substantive. Steevens 
compares Lear, i. 1. 62, *' Beyond all manner of so much I love 
you." speak thick, crowd my words one upon another, cp. 
ii. H. IV, ii. 3. 24, "And speaking thick, which nature niaae 
his blemish." 

56. 7. Love's counsellor . . . sense, one who gives counsel in matters 
of love should pour his words so fast into the ears of his listener 
as to smother up the sense. Compare Rosalind's eagerness, A. 
r. L. iii. 2. 207-14. 

58. To this ... Milford, this Milford you speak of: blessed, 
because Posthumus is there, by the way, as we go. 

59. bappy, as being chosen by Posthumus for his port of landing. 

60. To inherit, to possess, to be in the enjoyment of, without 
any idea of heirship, is frequent in Shakespeare. 

61. steal ftom hence, get away without being discovered. 

61-3. and for the gap ... excuse, and with reference to the 
interval between our going and return, tell me what excuse we 
are to make. For and our Rolfe well compares C&r, ii. 1. 240, 
"He cannot temperately transport his honours from where he 
should begin and end." to excuse, i.e. how to excuse, from 1. 61. 

64. Why should ... begot ? " Why should I contrive an excuse, 
before the act is done for which excuse will be necessary?" 
(Malone). The folios give the reduplication or ere, which may 
perhaps be explained * Why should excuse be born (i.e. framed), 
even before the necessity for it has been conceived ? ' 

67. *Twixt ...hour, during one hour; cp. iii. 4. 41, " 'Twixt 
clock and clock." Cp. R. II. iv. 1. 55, " From sun to sun." 
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68. and too ...too. Said aside. And a good deal more than 
enough, considering that you will not find Posthumus at the end 
of your journey. 

69. to 's, to his. 

70 rldlnff wtigen, races for money. 

72. That ran ... bebalf. Than the sands in the hour glass, i.e. 
swifter than the flight of time : that act or serve as a clock. 
Clocks, though in use in Shakespeare's day, were a comparatively 
recent invention, foolery, mere trifling. 

74. She 11 home, wishes to go home. 

75. fit, suit. 

76. a firaakliXL, a free-holder, from Ji'ank ; 0. F. franc, free, 
you're best, see Abb. §§ 230, 352. 

77-9. I see ... through. Surely these words are not to be taken 
literally, as some editors take them. In answer to Pisanio's 
caution, yon will do well to consider before you take such a step, 
Imogen impatiently replies, I do consider (see before me, t.e. 
look before me) but in every direction there is a fog (metaphori- 
call}^ which I cannot penetrate ; i.e. all courses that are open to 
me have something doubtful in them. The literal interpretation 
given b^ Mason is due to his taking these words too closely in 
connection with the line, Aecessible ... way. 

80. there 's . . . say ; there is no room for further argument ; no 
road but that to Milford can be travelled by me. 



Scene III. 

1. not ... house, not to stay at home. i.e. to go abroad. Cp. 
"Keep the house," M. M. iii. 2. 75; **You are manifest house- 
heeperSy'^ Cor. i. 3. 55. We still use the expression '*to keep 
the house," meaning **to stay at home," but "to keep house," 
only in the sense ofmanaging the house and its affairs : for suOh 
... whose, see Abb. § 278. 

3, 4. bows you ... office, by compelling you to bow your heads 
teaches you the duty of morning prayer; office, duty, here the 
special duty of prayer, thanksgiving. 

5. Jet, strut, walk proudly , O. F. jetter, to cast, hurl ; cp. T. 
N. ii. 5. 36, * how he jets under his advanced plumes." 

6. And keep . . on '^ The idea of a giant was among the readers 
of romances, who were almost all the readers of those times, 
always confounded with that of a Saracen " [of which people the 
turban was a distinctive mark] (Johnson). 
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6, 7. without ... 8un. Without bidding good day to, without 
saluting, the sun ; morrow, * good morrow,* i.e. good morning, 
was used of anytime up to noon. 

8, 9. We house . . do. Our habitation is a humble one, and 
yet we are more grateful to heaven than those who live more 
luxuriously ; for house intransitive, cp. B, J. iii. 5. 190. 

12. like a crow, ''as little as a crow," i. 3. 15, above. 

13. That it .. oflf; that it is position which makes things look 
small or big, literally and metaphorically. 

. 15. tricks in war, stratagems. 

16, 7 This ... allow'd. Such and such a piece of service is not 
accounted service merely for being done in a particular way, 
imless those for whom it is done approve of it : iLllowed for ' ap- 
proved ' is frequent in Shakespeare. 

17, 8. to apprehend ... see; to look at things in this way is 
profitable to instruction. 

19-21 And often ... eagle. And often — from which reflection 
we may find comfort — we shall see the beetle with its insignifi- 
cant wings finding safety, while the eagle with its vast sweep of 
pinion is tossed hither and thither by the violence of the storm. 
The shards are the scaly wing - cases of the beetle ; cp. 
Macb iii. 2. 42, "The shard-horn beetle." Sha/rd, or sherd, is 
properly 'a fragment,' *a broken thing,' A. S. sceard, broken, 
which we have in the compound pot-sherd. Shards in its literal 
sense occurs in /J ami. v. 1. 254. 

22. Is nobler ... check. In this life there is more true nobility 
than in dancing attendance upon some person of rank merely to 
receive a rebuke for one's pains. 

23. Richer ... bribe. For ftahe, the reading of the folios, 6r/6e, 
bauble, badge, brake, bob, etc., have been proposed. Ingleby 
objects to bribe on the ground that Belarius cannot be using 
richer in a pecuniary sense. This is true, but Belarius is speaking 
of what constitutes true nobility, true wealth, true pride. There 
is no true nobility, he says, in being a great man's h:)nger on, 
however fine it may seem to some ; no true wealth in taking 
bribes and doing nothing in return for them, however rich the 
taker may consider himself; no true pride in flaunting in fine 
clothes that are not paid for, however well-satisfied with himself 
the wearer may be. I think, too, that doing nothing indicates 
some solid remaneration. the fact of his making no return for his 
bribe being a slur upon the receiver, while in doing nothing for a 
bauble or badge there would hardly be such slur. 

25, 6. Sudi gain ... ours Men of this kind {i.e. who rustle in, 
etc.) are obsequiously saluted by the tailor who decks them out 
in their finery, yet, in spite of his obsequiousness he still refuses 
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to cancel the debt : there is no life to be compared with ours. 
** To cross " the book, i.e. the ledger, was an old form of writing 
off a debt. Cp. Ben Jonson, The Poetaster , iii. 1, **your mercer's 
book will tell you more patience than I can : — ^For I am crosty and 
80 *8 not tticU, I think." 

27. Out ... speak, you speak from experience, unfledged, cp. 
W. T. i. 2. 78, '* In those unfledged days was my wife a girl," 
Haml. i. 3. 65, "Of each new hatch'd, unfledged comrade." 

29. What ... home. The climate (metaphorically) of any place 
away from this. 

31, 2. well... age: well suited to you who have grown stiff 
with age and disinclined to anything more exciting. 

33. traTelliiig abed ; no better than travelling the length and 
breadth of one's bed. 

34, 5. A prison ... limit. As contracted as the prison of a 
debtor who is unable to pass its limits. 

37. beat dark December, beat against the house in the dark 
days of winter. 38. pinching, narrow, contracted. 

38, 9. discourBe ... away, make the cold days pass in talk ; cp. 
M» V. iii. 4. 12, *' Companions that do converse and waste the 
time together." 

40. beastly, like beasts in our nature. 

41. Uke ..eat, not more warlike than the wolf in regard to 
that which we pursue for our food. A comma after eat instead 
of a colon would perhaps be better. For like warlike, cp. Temp. 
iii. 3. 66, "My fellow-ministers are like invulnerable." 

44. And ... fireely. And celebrate our bondage heartily; or, 
perhaps, as though we were free. Contrast Lovelace's Lines to 
Altheafrom Prvion, 25-32 — 

** Stone walls do not a prison make 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage : 
K I have freedom in my love 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty." 

How you speak ! i.e. how foolishly. 

46. And . . . knowingly. And had personal experience of them. 

47. As hard ... keep ; which it is as difficult to get free from as 
to remain in safely. 

47, 8. whose .. falling, to ascend the height of which is certain 
to result in a downfall. 
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50, 1. A pain ... honour. A labour which seems merely to hunt 
after danger while pretending to pursue fame and honour. 

51-3. which dies ... act ; which (labour) perishes in the pursuit, 
and as often meets with a slanderous epitaph as with a record of 
its noble deeds. Ingleby makes which refer to fame and hononr; 
for the sentiment he compares J, C. iii. 2. 80, and H, VIII, iv. 
2. 45, 6. 

53-5. nay ... censure ; nay, very often reaps the reward of 
hatred and envy for its good deeds, and, what is even worse, 
is obliged to bow with complaisance to reproach and blame : ill 
deserve = evil is paid to them as their due for doing well. 

55, 6. thia story ... me ; my life has had experience of all these 
ills. 

57. my report, my reputation. 

58. the hest of note, the men of greatest distinction. 

59. 60. my name ... off, I was pretty sure to be mentioned. 

61. did bend, i.e., from the weight. 

63. my mellow hanging^, my ripe fruit, the honours which 
during a long life I had earned. 

63, 64. nay... weather, nay, even stripped me of everything 
I possessed in the world, and left me to face the storms of 
adversity without any means of defence. Cp. II. VIII. iii. 2. 
352-8. 

64. Uncertain favour ! 0, fickleness of favour, good opinion. 

70. demesnes, properly *'a manor house with lands ... M. E. 
demairif a domain .... The spelling demesnes is false, due pro- 
bably to confusion with O. F. mesnee or maisnie, a household " 
(Skeat, Diet. 8.v.). 

73. The fore-end ... time. My younger days, the time that 
came to an end before my life here began. 

75. venison, the flesh of animals taken in hunting, especially the 
flesh of deer ; Lat. venatio, the chase. 

77, 8. which ... state, which is one of the accompaniments of 
such a life as I have been describing to you. 

83. I' the ... bow, in the cave whose roof is so low that they 
must stoop in entering it. Cp. above, 1. 2. 

85. to prince it, to behave like princes. Cp. W. T, iv. 4. 450, 
" I'll queen it no inch further ; see Abb. 226. Ingleby, who com- 
pares also H. Ill ii. 3. 37, and M. M. iii. 2. 100, '' dvkes it," 
thinks there may be an allusion to the performance of royal parts 
on the stage. In A. C. v. 2. 220, we have *' I shall see Some 
squeaking Cleopatra &o.v my greatness," i.e., some boy represent 
me on the stage, the female parts in Shakespeare's day being 
taken by boys. 
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86. B«y<md ... otben, with a maimer loftier than that of 
ordinary youths. 

89. three-foot stool, three-legged stool, i,e, my humble seat. 

90, 1. Ills spirit's ... story, his high spirit bursts forth, breaks 
out, and enters fully into my story. Cp. below, iv. 4. 54. 

95. That ... words. Represents my words by acts. 

96. In as . . . figure, with no less lively representation. 

97. 8. Strikes... concelyinfiT, ^ves life to my words, and am- 
plifies them by his own conception of the events related. 

102. snooesslon, heirs to the crown. 

105. her grave, see note on i. 1. 118. 

107. is np, is roused, is afoot. 



Scene IV. 

I. came flrom horse, dismounted and began our journey on foot 
in consequence of the mountainous character of the country. 

3. as I ... now, as I have now longed to see Milford Haven. 

6. Inward, Rolfe compares >S(>nn. cxxviii. 6, and i. 1. 23, above; 
hat painted thns, merely pictured as you are, much more one 
seen in the flesh. 

8. Beyond self-explication, beyond all possibility of his giving 
an account of himself, of his unravelling nis perplexity. 

8-10. put ... senses, show yourself in less fearful guise, for 
otherwise madness (t.e. from terror) will overcome my senses, 
which so far are stesidy. 

II, 2. Why tender'st ... untender? In ffaml. i. 3. 107, 9, we 
have a play upon the two meanings of the verb to tender, viz. 
to offer, present, and to treat with kindness ; and in many of the 
passages in which Shakespeare uses the verb in the former sense 
there is the idea of tenderness underlying the expression, e.g. 
Smn. cxx. 11, T, G. iii. 1. 225, v. 4. 76, T, N, v. 118. 

12, 3. If it be ... before, if it be good news herald it by a 
smile. 

13, 4. then need'st... still. There is no need for you to do 
anything but preserve that gloomy look that now clouds your 
face. This seems to be the sense ; but it is somewhat contradic- 
tory to her former words, and possibly But should be Not, i.e. 
the news, if bad, will be sufficient in itself, and there will be no 
need of your fierce looks. 
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15. That ... him, ** This is another allusion to Italian poisons " 
(Johnson) ; see above, iii. 2. 5 ; outcraftied, Dyce reads ** out- 
craft€rf," and quotes Cor, iv. 6. 118, " you have craited fair." 

16. at some hard point, in some critical position, in some great 
danger. 

17. 8. may take ... me, may blunt the edge of the blow, which 
otherwise, if I encountered it in all its sharpness, would be fatal 
to me. 

22, 3. the testimonies ... me. The proofs of which fact make 
my heart bleed. 

24. and as certain ... reyenge. As complete as I take it for 
granted that my revenge, which I entrust to your execution, will 
be. 

26. tainted with, tainted by, as a consequence of, her breach 
of faith. 

28. where if thou, etc. , and if you there hesitate, etc. 

30. pandar, the story^ of Pandarus (from whom the word) act- 
ing as a go-between m the loves of Troilus and Chryseis, or 
Cressida, is a mere invention of times long subsequent to Homer. 

31. What ... need. See Abb. § 253. 

34. worms, snakes ; as frequent in Shakespeare : of Nile, 
without the definite article, as *'from Trent and Severn"; 
1. H. IV. iii. 1. 74; "thrown into Thames," M. W. iii. 5. 129; 
"Let Rome in Tiber melt," A, C, I 1. 33. 

35. the posting winds. Cp. ii. H, IV. ind. 4, "making the wind 
my post-horse." 

36. All comers, all parts, however remote, states, " persons 
of highest rank " (Johnsou) ; cp. K. J. ii 3. 95, T. C. ii. 3. 118. 

38. enters, finds access to, penetrates. 

39. What is ... false? That is, I do not know what falseness 
means. I am so utterly innocent that I cannot even conceive 
what it is to be false : What cheer, madam ? How are you feeling 
now? 

40-3. To lie ... it? If to lie awake thinking of him, if to weep 
from hour to hour, if, when nature is overpowered by sleep, to 
have that sleep broken by anxious dreams about iiim and to 
cry myself awaKe, — if this is being false, then am I false to him. 
For watch, cp. Haml. ii. 2. 148 ; for charge, Ma>ch. iv. 1. 60. 

48. Thy favour's . . . enough. There is nothing to find fault with 
in your appearance (which only seemed so vile to me in conse- 
quence of what you said of Posthumus). 

Ih. Some Jay ... painting. "Some jay of Italy made by art ; 
the creature, not of nature, but of painting." In this sense 
** painting may be not improperly termed her mother " (Johnson). 
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Collier's MS. Corrector reads, " Who smothers her with painting. " 
RoUe aptly qaotes iv. 2. 81-3, below, " No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 
who is thy grandfather ; he made those clothes, which, as it 
seems, make thee " ; and Lear, ii. 2. 60, *' A tailor made thee " ; 
and Malone, A. W. i. 2. 61, 2, ** Whose judgments are mere 
fathera of their garmeTUs." 

50. am stale, have lost my first freshness, the gloss of novelty 
which once charmed him. 

51. for I am ... walls, because I am too handsome to be hung 
up like a worn out garment. 

52. I must l>e rlpp'd, the only thing left to do with me is to rip 
me up ; with reference to the cutting up of old dresses. 

53. to pieces with me ! She is repeating the words which she 
fancies Posthumns to have used when expressing his thoughts 
about her; *To pieces with her !* i.e. let her be cut to pieces. 
Men's ... traitors. It is by listening to the vows of men that 
women are betrayed and beguiled. 

53-5. All . '. . yiUany. All specious looks shall, owing to your 
treachery, be hereafter supposed to be assumed for some evil 
purpose. 

55. not ... grows, not natural to the soil. 

57. True ... fEdse. Men in the time of .^^neas who were really 
honest became discredited, when they were listened to as you 
wish me to listen to you, for no other reason than that he, who 
seemed honest and had therefore been listened to, was found to 
be false. The falseness alluded to is i^neas* treachery towards 
Dido. 

58, 9. and Sinon's ... tear, and Sinon's hypocritical tears, when 
he persuaded the Trojans to receive the wooden horse into Troy, 
brought discredit upon genuine tears when shed by others. The 
Greeks, having constructed a wooden horse, in the interior of 
which they concealed a number of their warriors, Sinon mutilated 
his person in order to make the Trojans believe that he had been 
maltreated by the Greeks, and then allowed himself to be taken 
prisoner by the Trojans. Once inside Troy, he by his sad story 
and feigned tears gained the sympathy of the Trojans, and per- 
suaded them to receive the wooden horse into the city. Then, 
as soon as night fell, he let his fellow Greeks out of the horse ; 
and they, opening the gates, gave admission to the Grecian 
host. 
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Such tale of pity, aptly feigned, 
Our credence for the perjurer gained, 
And tears, wrung out from fraudful eyes, 
Made us, e'en us, a villain's prize," etc. 
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59, 60. took . . . wretchedness, prevented genuine misery being 
pitied. 

61. Wilt lay ... men; will make all honest men seem tainted 
with dishonesty : ' leaven ' is the sour ferment which causes the 
dough to rise, and is sometimes used in a eood sense, as in If . 3f . 
i. 1. 52, "With a leavened and prepared choice," i.e. well fer- 
mented, but in T. G. ii. 1. 15, we have **Thou vinewedst (i.e. 
most mouldy) leaven." So in i. Cor. v. 8, " Therefore let us keep 
the feast, not with the old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
malice and wickedness ; but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth," where though the word is used primarily with the 
neutral sense of ' admixture,' it inclines to the meaning of an evil 
admixture. Proper, seems here to have the sense of 'honest,* as 
in **a proper maid in Florence," A. W. iv. 3, 240, rather than 
merely ' gallant,* ' well-seeming, * as so often in ShjUsespeare. Cp. 
H. V. ii. 2. 138-41, and Webster, The White Devil, p. 22, ed. Dyce, 
''Well, well, such counterfeit jewels make true ones oft sus- 
pected." 

62. shall be false, i.e. shall be accounted. 

63. Dail, offence ; the form always used by Shakespeare, failure 
being "an ill-coined and late word " (Skeat, Diet. 8. v.), 

65. A little ... obedience, do not wholly forget to say how 
readily I gave myself up to death in obedience to his wishes. 

67. The innocent .. love, my heart wherein dwells my pure 
love. 

69, 70. Thy master ... it. It is no longer tenanted by thy 
master, who, indeed, constituted the whole wealth of it. 

75-77. Against ... hand. Cp. Haml. 1. 2. 131, 2. cravens, 
makes a coward of. Shakespeare, as so frequently, forms the 
verb from the adj. (properly pres. participle) of which Skeat 
remarks, " The termination in -en is a mistaken one, and makes 
the word look like a past participle. The word is really cravandf 
where -and is the regular Northumbrian form of the present par- 
ticiple, equivalent to M. E. -ing. Thus cravand means craving, 
i.e. one who is begging quarter, one who sues for mercy" ... 
{Diet. 8. v.). 

78. well no defence, I will have nothing in front of my breast 
to protect it against your sword. 

79. Obedient ... scabbard, as ready to receive the sword as the 
sheathe Itself is. 

80, 1. The scriptures ... heresy ? The writings of the once loyal 
Leonatus which no longer are his true professions of faith, he 
having ceased to believe in me ; scriptures and heresy are of 
course used in their theological sense. Cp. T. N., i. 6. 237-46. 

81-83. Away ... heart. Hence, ye writings that would teach 
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me to disbelieve in the truth of all mankind ! You shall no longer 
be borne next to my heart. The stomobcher was an ornamental 
addition to the fore-part of the dress. 

86. Stands ... woe. His case, as the deceiver, is really worse 
than that of those deceived by him. 

87. that didst ... father, who incited me to marry you in 
opposition to my father's will. 

89, 90. And made ... fellows. Cp. 0th. i. 2. 67, 8, ''So opposite 
to marriage that she shunned The wealthy curled darlings of our 
nation"; and iv. 2. 125-7, ** Hath she forsook so many noble 
matches. Her father and her country and her friends, To be called 
whore ? " fellows, equals in rank. 

91, 2. It iB ... rareness. It (to have done so) is no common 
act, but an impulse such as ordinary women would not have 
yielded to; for passage, cp. Haml. iv. 7. 113, "in passages of 
proof; for strain. Cor, v. 3. 149, "Thou hast affected the fine 
strains of honour." 

93. when thou ... on, when time and repetition shall have 
blunted the edge of your desire for her whom you now enjoy with 
such ravenous appetite ; for disedg'd, Steevens compares HaniL 
iii. 2. 259 ; for tire (lit. to tear a prey as is done by predatory 
birds) in its metaphorical sense, cp. T. of A, iii. 6. 5. 

94, 5. how thy ... me, what a terrible pang it will cost you 
to think of me. 

97. Thou art ... too. You are very remiss in doing your 
master's bidding, especially when, instead of offering any resist- 
ance, I am anxious that you should set about your work. 

101. Ill wake ... first. Hanmer inserted hliiid before first to 
complete the metre, and his reading is pretty generally adopted. 
Johnson conjectured "ot^< first," with which Steevens compares 
Middleton's The Roaring Girl, iv. 2. 188, ** I'll ride to Oxford and 
loatch out mine eyes ;" JDemocrites, his Dreams, 1605, " and then 
I make no doubt, Thou'lt laugh no more, but weep thine eye- 
balles out." 

102. 3. Why hast ... pretence? Why have you so needlessly 
travelled all these miles under the pretence that we were to meet 
my husband here ? 

103. this place ? Why have we come to this place ? 

104. Mine ... own? What is the object of this action of ours ? 
onr ... labour? Why should our horses have been put to all 
this exertion ? 

105. The time inviting thee ? Why have you wasted the time 
which is so propitious to your purpose ? 

105, 6. the perturb'd ... absent. To what purpose is all this 
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commotion which must have been stirred up in the court on 
account of my absence ? 

107-9. Why hast ... thee ? Why have you made all this pre- 
paration with the result that your bow is stUl unbent at the 
moment when you have taken up your stand to shoot, and the 
prey you have marked down is before you ? For to he unbent, cp. 
B, t/. i. 1. 73, " What, art thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds." H, V. ii. 1. 39, *' if he be not drawn now ! " For stand, 
cp. above, ii. 3. 69. 

110. To lose ... employment. To avoid such an evil task as has 
been set me. Lose, antithetical to win, in the line above. 

111. I have . . . course. I have thought over and determined upon. 

112. Talk ... weary. That is, if you talk till your tongue is 
weary, it will not matter to me ; nothing you can say will be 
worse than what I have already heard from you. 

113. 4. and mine ... wound, my ear being, by the use of that 
word, struck a perfidious blow, is incapable of receiving any 
worse wound ; in false struck there seems to be the idea both of 
the ear being struck and annoyed by a false note in music, and 
of the person being struck a foul blow. 

115. Nor tent ... that, nor probe that wound to the bottom, 
ascertain how deep it is, it being "beyond beyond"; for tent, 
which is another form of * tempt,' Lat. tentare, to handle, 
cp. Hawl. ii. 2. 626, "I'll observe his looks, I'll tent him to the 
quick." 

lie, 7. Most ... me. It was natural you should have thought 
that, seeing that you brought me here to murder me. 

118, 9. But if... welL But with the belief that, if my judg- 
ment was as sound as my honesty was untainted, the purpose 
which I should communicate to you hero would prove deserving 
of your adoption. 

120. abused, deceived, as frequently. 

121. ay, and ... art, and one too who is no ordinary villain, but 
a passed-master in his craft. 

125. for 'tis commanded. Rolfe points out that though this 
command is not actually given in the letter, the injunction, *'to 
make me certain it is done," implies it. 

126. shall be mlEs'd, are sure to be missed. 

128. the while, for the time during which you are taking these 
measures. 

131. no more ado, no more worry and trouble. 

1.^2. nothing noble, this conjecture was communicated by me 
to Professor Dowden in 1885, and as I find that Ingleby in his 
edition of the play, published in 1886, has independently made 
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the same conjecture I have ventured to admit it in the text : cp. 
" that nothing gift of differing multitudes," iii. 6. 8, below. As 
the text stands in the folios, both metre and sense are violated. 

137t 8. r tbe world's ... tn 't In the vast roll of the world our 
Britain seems as belonging to it, but not in it, not having any- 
thing to do with it. Keferring to Mr. P. A. Daniel's proposed 
transposition of of it and }n 't, as if the following line repeated 
the same thought in a metaphor, Ingleby remarks, **But the 
* great pool ' stands for the ocean, and not for the world. Britain 
is in the world's volume, but seems not to be so, bein^ divisa toto 
orhe by the sea, as a swan's nest in a great pool is divided from 
the land." 

139. ma... nest, no bigger relatively than a swan's nest, etc 

140. There 's ... Britain, there are people besides those who live 
in Britain. Steevens compares Gor. lii. 3. 135, ''There is a 
world elsewhere," said by (Joriolanus when banished from Rome. 
For tbere is llyen, cp. ''There is no more such masters," iv. 
2. 327, below. 

143, 4. wear ... is, "To wear a dark mind, is to carry a mind 
impenetrable to the search of others. Darkness applied to the 
mind is secrecy ; applied to the /or^wnc is o6«cwrt<y (Johnson). 

144-6. and but . . . self-danger, and only disguise that the appear- 
ance of which in its own guise is at present impossible without bring- 
ing danger upon itself. Abbott's rendering "that which, as 
regards showing itself, must not yet have any existence " (Gr. 296) 
does not take into account the words, hut by self-danger. 

147. Pretty ... view ; suitable and giving ample opportunity of 
noting what goes on around you, and thus accommodating yourself 
to circumstances. That this is the meaning is, I think, shown 
clearly by the next lines, especially by the words. That ... moves. 

150, 1. render him ... moves. Should from hour to hour ac- 
curately inform you of his every action. 

152, 3. Though ... adventure. Though by so doing I should 
put my modesty in peril {put it in perils I say, not ruin it), I 
would run the risk, take the hazard. 

154-7. change ... courage; you must exchange that habit of 
command to which you have been brought up, for obedience ; 
that timidity and coyness, which are the accompaniments of all 
womankind, or I might say more truly, which make up the very 
nature of fascinating woman, for a roguish courage. For its, cp. 
Abb. § 226. 

158, 9. Ready ... weasel. You must train yourself to be ready 
with pert taunts, sallies ; to be smart in repartee ; to be as 
saucy, etc. Cp. i. JET. / T. ii. 3. 81, " A wecbsel hath not such a deal 
of spleen." 
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160. that rarest ... cheek, your beauty of complexion. 

161. hut, 0, .. heart, but, O, how more than hard his heart, 
I.e. for compelling you to such hardships. 

163. Of ...Titan. The sun that kisses anybody and any- 
thing. Cp. i. H. IV, ii. 4. 133, "Didst thou never see Titan 
kiss a dish of butter : " the Titans were properly the sons of 
Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), but the name was also given to 
their semi-divine descendants, and especially to Helios, the Sun. 

164, 5. Tonr ... angry. Your elaborate and elegant attire by 
which you excited the jealousy of Juno. 

168. Fore-thinking:, anticipating, lit, suitable as a disguise. 

170. That answer to them, that so with them. In their 
serving, with them to serve you, cp. below, iv. 4. 3. 

172. of such a season, of such a time of life. 

174. Wherein ... happy, what your accomplishments are; cp. 
T, O. iv. 1. 34. 

174, 5. which yon 11 .. music, which he will quickly discover 
if he has the smallest ear for music. 

176. Embrace you, embrace your offer, take you into his service. 

177. holy, virtuous. 

177, 8. Your means ... rich; as to your subsistence abroad, you 
will have in me abundance. 

179. suppljrment, **a continuance of supply" (Dyce) ; the 
literal meaning of mpply is * to fill up a deficiency ' ; cp. iii. 7. 
14, below, fail, cp. Mach, iii 6. 21, ** 'cause he /ailed His pres- 
ence at the tjrrant's feast." 

180. diet me with, will furnish me with to sustain me ; diet, a 
prescribed allowance of food. 

181. 2. we'll even ... us; **We'll make our work even with 
our time ; we '11 do what time will allow " (Johnson). 

183. I am soldier to, I am valiant enough to make ; I have 
courage enough for this undertaking. 

187. Your carriage ... court. Of having carried you off from, 
etc. 

190. stomach-qnalm'd, troubled by qualms of stomach owing 
to hunger, at land, see Abb. §§ 143, 4. a dram of this, i.e. even 
a very small quantity. 

191. distemper, any unpleasant feeling, indisposition. 

191, 2. To some ... manhood. Betire to some shady spot and 
dress yourself in your man's attire. 

193. to the best I For the best. 

Stage Direction, severally, separately. 
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SCENlf V. 

1. TbQs fiur, i.e. so much I had to say. 

2. wrote, ... benoe. The £mperor has sent word that I must 
leave. For * wrote * cp. Lear^ i. 2. 93 ; see Abb. § 343. 

6. Boyerelgnty, royal dignity, that dignity which refuses to 
acknowledge the yoke of another. 

7. Bo, sir, very good, sir. 

8. conduct, escort ; cp. T. N. iiL 4. 265, '* I will return again 
into the house and desire some condtict of the lady. " 

11. due of honour, all proper marks of respect. 

14. I wear ... enemy. That is, it will never again meet yours 
in friendly grasp, but only in mortal combat. 

14, 5. the event ... winner ; the result will show which of us is 
the winner. 

17. Till he ... Severn, i.e. and has taken ship for Italy. 

20. have their ... it. Will be well satisfied by what you have 
done. 

22. How... here, how matters stand here; i.e. that there is 
no chance of our paying the tribute, it fits ... ripely, it is 
urgently needful for us. 

24. The powers, the forces, troops. 

25. drawn to head, collected together. 

25, 6. &om whence . . . Britain. And from thence he will set his 
troops in motion for Britain, i.e. we shall not have much time for 
our preparations, for the invading force will not have to come 
from Rome, but is already close at hand. 

29. forward, well advanced in our preparations for resistance. 

32. The . . . day, her usual morning greetings. 

32, 3. She looks . . . duty : she seems to us composed more of 
ill-will than of duteous feelings, us, see Abb. § 220. 

35. too ... sufferance. We have too easily allowed her to treat 
us with want of respect ; cp. Cor. iii. 1. 24, "for they do prank 
them in authority Aeainst all noble s^ifferancey" i.e. beyond what 
the greatest magnanimity can endure. 

40. So tender of, so " sensitive to " (Rolfe). 

41,2. How ... answer'd? What excuse can she make for 
treating us with such want of respect ? 

43, 4. and there's ... make. And, loudly as we may knock, 
we can get no answer. 

46. keeping dose, remaining private; cp. //. V, ii. 3. 65. 
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** Keep close" i.e, do not gad about ; and If and. iv. 7. 130, **keep 
dose within your chamber." 

47/8. Whereto ... unpaid. Being compelled to do which, on 
account of her miserable state, she could not help leaving un* 
paid, etc. 

50. our great court, the reception which we had to give to the 
ambassador on the serious business of his embassage. 

51. Made ... memory. Caused me to forget this, for which I 
am to blame. 

55. tliese two days, for the two last days. 

56. that ... PostliumuB, that are so firm, so staunch, an ad- 
herent to Posthumus ; cp. M. W, iii. 2. 62, **I stand wholly /or 
you.'' The queen breaks off her apostrophe to Pisanio, and goes 
on to soliloquize about him. 

58. Proceed by, may be due to. See Abb. § 368. 

60. despair ... her, i.e. and she has committed suicide. 

63. dishonour, it being unseemly for her to travel about 
alone in order to find Posthumus. 

63, 4. and my ... either, my purposes will be served either 
way, whether she is dead or only disgraced. 

65. I have the placing, it will be in my power to bestow the 
succession to the crown upon whom I will, i.e. Cloten. 

68, 9. may ... day I May the night by ending his life prevent 
his seeing another day. Malone quotes Comua^ 1. 285, ''Perhaps 
forestaMing night prevented them. 

71. more exquisite, in a more exquisite degree ; predicate. 

72. Than ... women, " than any lady, than all ladies, than all 
womankind" (Johnson) ; aptly paralleled by Toilet from A. W. 
11. 3. 202, 3, ** La/eu. Are you companion to the Count Rosillon ? 
ParoUiS. To any count, to aJl counts, to what is man." 

72, 3. from every ... compounded ; cp. Temp. iii. 1. 46-8, "but 
you, you. So perfect and so peerless, are created of every 
creature^s best ! " and A. Y, L. iii. 2. 149-60. 

74. Outsells, outvalues, as above, ii. 4. 102. 

77. That ... choked, that what otherwise is surpassing in ex- 
cellence is smothered up, as by over-growing weeds. 

77, 8. and tn ... her, and in regard to that fact, looking at 
that fact, I will make up my mind to hate her. 

80. are yon packing? Are you about to run off? as freq. in 
Shakespeare. Staunton and Delius take the word to mean 
" plotting," in which sense Shakespeare often uses it. 

82. m a word, t.e. tell me in a word. 
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83. Tbou art ... fiends, I will immediately dispatch yon to 
hell. 

85. I will ... again, that is, this is the last chance of answering 
that I will give yoa. dlOM, secret. 

86,7. rip ... heart. Cp. Lear, iv. 6. 265, "To know our 
enemies' minds, we'ld rip tneir hearts,^* 

88, 9. From wliose ... drawn, from whose vast mass of base- 
ness it is impossible to extract so much as a dram of virtue. Cp. 
M. V. iv. 1. 6, *' Emptv from any dram of mercy" : whole so 
many weights is a phrase compound. Cp. A, C. L 3. 11, 
** Tempt him not 80 too far." 

92. halting, hesitating, home, adv. thoroughly. 

94. all-worthy TlUaln I Partly an angry repetition, but also 
with the meaning of worthy of aU punishment. 

98. Thy ... death, the latter being simultaneous with the 
former. 

99. This paper. "The < feigned letter' of v. 5. 279 below. 
It seems to have been prepared by Pisanio to account for 
Imogen's absence in case he should be charged with aiding and 
abetting her flight" (Rolfe). 

101. Or this, or perish ! Malone explains, ** I must either 
practice this deceit upon Cloten, or perish by his fury." Ingleby, 
following Johnson, continues the words to Cloten, with the 
explanation, " I will do this or perish in the attempt." Steevens 
thinks it more probable that the words are a reply to Cloten's 
boast of following Imogen to the throne of Augustus, and mean, 
* You will either do what you say, or perish in the attempt, 
which is the more probable of the two.' To me Malone's ex- 
planation seems strongly confirmed by Pisanio's next words. 
He says in effect, ' It cannot do any harm my letting Cloten have 
this information of Imogen's having gone to Milford, for by this 
time she is far enough from that place, and the probable result 
of my giving him this letter will only be to cause him a useless 
journey, not to place her in any danger. 

109. undergo, undertake ; with which word with a serious 
Industry must be joined. 

112, 3. to perform ... man, i.e. if you discharge it in a straight- 
forward manner, I shall think you, etc. 

113, 4. thou shouldst ... preferment. And in that case you will 
have from me both reward in the shape of money and my recom- 
mendation for your advancement. 

117. hare fortune, poor, humble fortunes compared to which 
Cloten's are so exalted. 

131. upon a time, once upon a time. 
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131, 2. belch firom my heart, i.e. he can get rid of it now, seeing 
that his prospect of revenge is so near at hand. 

133, 4. than my noble ... qualities. Than my personal graces 
combined with the nobility of my birth. 

135. and In her eyee, and that too in her sight. 

136. which, the sight of which. 

137. of InstQtment, of an insulting character; here only in 
Shakespeare. 

147. a YOluntary mute, willingly silent, not by necessity or 
compulsion ; with an allusion to the mutes in Turkish harems, 
who were, if not dumb by natare, made so by having their 
tongues cut out that they might not be able to reveal secrets ; 
cp. T. N. i. 2. 62. Be but duteous, Dyce and Ingleby follow 
Walker in reading, *'be but duteous and true, preferment shall," 
etc., which seems an improvement, as corresponding with the 
words **to perform it directly and truly," 1. 113 above. 

148. My reyenge, i.e. those upon whom I intend to take it. 

151. to my loss, t.e. not, as you suppose, to my gain. 

153. To him ..true. ''Pisanio, notwithstanding his master's 
letter, commanding the murder of Imogen, considers him as true, 
supposing, as he had already said to her, that Posthumus was 
Abused by some villain, equally an enemy to them both" 
(Malone) 



Scene VI. 

6. within a ken, cp. ii. ff. IV. iv. 1. 151, ** Within a hen our 
army lies," and Lucr. 1114, ** in ken of shore." 

7. Foundations ... wretched. What should be so firm seems to 
fly when the wretched endeavour to reach it. Schmidt sees a 
quibble between fixed places and charitable establishments, 
which the next line seems to support. 

8. Where ... relieved. Where they may expect to receive 
relief. 

10, 1. knowinfir ...trial? Knowing that it (sc. to have afflic- 
tions) is intended b^ God as a punishment of their sins or a 
trial, test, of their virtue. 

12, 3. To lapse ... need. To fall away from the truth in one 
who is prosperous is a greater sin than to lie from necessity, 
owing to poverty. 

17. At ... food. On the point of sinking for vxirU of food ; cp. 
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H. V. i. 2. 14, "Cold /or action"; Macb. i. 5. 37, ** dead /or 
breath." 

18. some savage hdld, aome fastness tenanted by rough folk. 
I were best, for this ungrammatical remnant of ancient use, see 
Abb. 230. 

21. liardness, hardship; cp. 0th. i. 3. 234, *'I do agnize A 
natural and prompt alacrity I find in Jiardness." 

23. dvll, civilized, in antithesis to savage, 

24. Take or lend, i.e., probably, take money for the food I so 
sorely need, or bestow it up on me out of compassion ; *lend * is 
frequently used by Shakespeare without the idea of return, 
though generally in this sense figuratively. 

25. Best ... sword: Steevens compares Comus, 487» "Best 
draw, and stand upon our guard." 

27. Snch ... heayens ! If I have now to meet a foe, may he 
be one with no more courage than myself. 

28. woodman, hunter ; Malone quotes B. of L, 580. 

30, our match, our compact ; see above, iii. 3. 75. 

31, 2. The sweat ... to. Men would no longer toil and sweat if 
it were not for the reward they expected. 

32, 3. our stomadis ... savoury, much the same as the proverb, 
** Hunger is the best sauce." 

33-5. weariness ...hard. Cp. ii. H, IV. iiL 1. 9-14, "Why 
rather, sleep, liest thoHi in smoky cribs, upon uneasy pallets 
stretching thee," etc., and H. K., iv. 1. 284, etc. Besty, 
torpid ; a shortened form of resttvCf " from Fr. restif, restie, 
* stubborn, drawing backward, that will not go forward,* Cot." 
(Skeat, Diet. 8. v. restive), down, soft feathers, especially those 
of the eider duck. 

36. that ... thyself ! That has no one to look after it when we 
are away. 

38. well browse on that, we will nibble at that; properly 
used of cattle only. 

41. But that, were it not that. 

44. An earthly paragon ! Cp. T. O. ii. 4. 146, ** Vol. And is 
she not a heavenly saint ? Pro. No : but she is an earthly 
paragon." For paragon, see note on ii. 2. 17, above. 

44,5. Behold ...boy! That is, divinity in the guise of a 
youth. 

47, 8. and thought ... hegg'd. See Abb. § 360. 

50. 1* the floor, on the floor ; see Abb. § 160. 

52, 3. parted with prayers, would have departed havmg prayed 
for. 
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55, 6. As 'tis ... gods. And none but those who worship de- 
graded, filthy gods, consider it anything but dirt ; cp. Cor. ii. 2. 
130, **And look'd upon things precious as they were The common 
much of the world. 

57) 8. I should ... it. I only committed the fault to save myself 
from dying ; for make ; cp. W, T, iii. 2. 218, ^' AM faults I make." 

63. To ... going, being on my way to whom ; see Abb. § 295. 

64. fall'n In, i.e. into, as frequently. 

66. Well encounter'd ! Well met ! we are heartily glad to see 
you. 

68. and thanks ... it. And our thanks to you for giving us 
your company while you eat it. 

70. I should ... groom, I should beg earnestly rather than not 
be your servant, i.€. should not take a refusal without using every 
form of entreaty I could think of. See Abb. § 1 26. 

71. I bid ... buy. In good truth I only oflTer a price which I 
should be prepared to give if you were to be bought, ue. my 
praise is wholly sincere, without any exaggeration. 

71, 2. Ill make ... man. I '11 comfort myself with the thought 
that he is not a woman whose love has to be sued for with so 
much trouble. 

75. Be sprightly ...Mends. Be of ^ood cheer, for you have 
met with those who will treat you with all kindness. Sprightly 
is a false spelling for * spritely, ' like a * spirit * or * sprite. ' In fall 
Inongst Mends, there seems a recollection of the man ^ho 
"went down from Jerusalem, and /ell among thieves, which 
stripped hun of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead," Luke x. 30. 

75, 6. 'Mongst ... brothers. Certainly among friends if, as you 
say, I am to regard you as brothers. 

76-9. they had . . . Posthumus. Then the prize you won in me 
would have been less, and in that way we snould have been on 
more equal terms, Posthumus ; my pilze seems to mean the prize 
of me. Cp. Sonn. Ixxxvi. 1, 2, *'Was it the proud full sail of 
his great verse, Bound for the piHz^ of all too precious you," where 
the metaphor, as here, is taken from nautical affairs. Schmidt, 
and others, take prize to mean "estimation.*' Imogen means 
that she would have been less of a prize in her father's eyes ; if he 
had had sons, and so male heirs to his throne, he would not have 
valued his only daughter quite so highly. 

79. wrings, writhes in distress ; cp. if. ^. v. 1, " 'tis all men's 
office to speak patience To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow," 28, and JI. V. iv. 1. 253, " subject to the breath Of every 
fool, whose sense no more can feel But his own xtrringing" 

80. free, cp. Mach. iii. 6. 35. 
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81. What pain, . . . daaifer, whatever pain, and whatever danger , 
the -ever being derived from wliate'er in the line above. 

82-7. Great ... twain. Great men, who had a court no bigger 
than this cave, who had to wait on themselves as we have, and 
who had only that virtue which their own consciences ratified as 
belonging to them, *' setting aside that worthless tribute of 
obsequious adoration which the fickle crowd pay to rank" 
(Rolfe), would not be more than the peers of these two. Rolfe 
is clearly right in explaining differing mtdtitudes as " the fickle 
crowd," not "the many -headed rabble," as Johnson says. 
Cp. ''the still discordant, wavering multitude," of IL H. IV, 
ind. 19. For the words Tbat had ... caye, cp. above, liL 
2. 11, 13, ''Consider ... that it is place which lessens and sets off." 

89. It sliaU be bo. Referring to his whispered instructions, 
1. 81. 

90. dress our hunt, prepare, cook, the game we killed. 

91. fiuting, while we are fasting. 

92. mannerly, as good manners would dictate, demand thee of, 
cp. ii. H, VI. ii. 1. 175, ** Demanding of King Henry's life and 
death"; cp. 'desire o/,' M. V. iv. 1. 402, "I humbly do de»ire 
your grace of pardon," a partitive genitive. 

93. So far ... it. So far as you are disposed to communicate it 
to us. 



Scene VII. 

1. writ, despatch. 

4. And that, t.e. and since that, from 1. 2. 

6. fail'n-off, revolted. Rolfe quotes L JJ. IV. i. 3. 94, 
" Hotspur. Revolted Mortimer ! He never did /aU off naiy 
sovereign liege, But by the chance of war." that ... we hnainess, 
that it is for us to stir up the gentry to take part in this 
preparation for war. 

9, 10. For this ... commission. For the speedy raising of a 
body of troops he entrusts you with absolute power. Some 
editors retain the reading of the folios, "commands." The two 
words ' command * and * commend ' are etymologically the same. 

13. your levy, here not the act of levying, but the troops which 
shall be levied. 

14. supplyant, supplementary; cp. " supply ment, " iii. 4. 82, 
above. 

15. Will tie you to, will bind you to, will define for yon the, 
etc. 
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Act IV. Scene I. 

1. where they ... meet, where I may expect them to meet. 

2, 3. How fit ... serve me ! How closely his garments fit me ! 

3, 4. who was ... tailor, who was made by the same hand (t.e. 
God's) that made, etc.; i.e, if the tailor could make these clothes 
fit me so well, why should not God who made (created) the tailor, 
make her fit (suitable) for me ? 

4, 5. saving .. word, if I may be excused for saying so, a com- 
mon form of apology, cp. e.g, M, A. iii. 4. 32, M, M, ii. 1. 92. 

5. for, since, by fits, as we say, by fits and starts, i.e. irregu- 
larly, at no fixed times. 

6. Therein ... workman. In that matter, the making of her as 
fit for me as his garments are, I must be my own artificer. 

10, 1. beyond him . . . time, better circumstanced than he is so far 
as concerns the time in which we are living, I being the son of a 
reigning queen, and he an exile. 

12. more remarkable ... oppositions, more distinguished for my 
prowess in single combat; cp. i. H. IV. 1. 3. 99, "When... 
In single opposition^ hand to hand. He did confound the best 
part of an hour In changing hardiment with great Glendower. " 
Schmidt explains " when compared as to particular accomplish- 
ments " ; but this rendering misses the antithesis between single 
and general la general services, which must mean military services 
rendered in common ivith others. Services was a technical term 
of the day for exploits in war. imperceiverant, dull of perception, 
not perceiving my superiority to Posthumus : Dyce and Arrow- 
smith quote several instances from old writers of pei'severant, as 
the word is here spelt in the folios, and perseverance in the sense 
of discerning, discernment. 

13. in my despite, in defiance of my attractions. What 
mortality is ! What a thing human nature is ! See Abb. § 256. 

16. thy face, if the reading is right, means ' in your pre- 
sence,' though this could only be done after Posthumus has oeen 
slain. Dyce, who follows Warburton in reading * Afr face,' re- 
marks, ** Cloten could have no possible object in cutting to pieces 
the garments of Posthumus before his face, even if Posthumus 
had been alive to witness the dissection. " Cloten wishes to cut 
them to pieces before the face of Imogen, as a sort of revenge for 
her having said to him [ii. 3. 138-41] — 

' His [Posthumus's] meanest garment 
That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs above thee. 
Were they all made such men ! * " I 

M 
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18. my 80 roagh. Cp. ** Whose so many weights," iii. 5. 88, 
above. 

18, 9. havinff power ... testiness, having control over, being 
able to control, his ill humour ; for power of, cp. Haml, ii. 2. 27, 
** By the sovereign power you have o/vlb." 

19. Shall torn ... commendatloiui, shall make every thing 
appear to my credit. 

20. sore pnrpooe ! terrible purpose. Cp. Haml. iii. 3. 88. 

21, 2. This is ... meetiiig place, this is the very place that they 
ought to meet at, if Pisanio's description is to be trusted ; and 
I am sure the wretch would uot dare to deceive me. 



Scene II. 

4, 5. But clay ... alike. But one clay (i.e. man, who ia made 
of clay, earth) differs from another in respect to position, though 
their dust (in death) is alike. 

7. So sick, i.e. as to need any one to stay with me. 

8. 9. But not ... sick, but not so efifeminately and luxuriously 
brought up as to be ready to die before I am really ill. Though 
no Instance has been cited of citizen used as an adj., me 
effeminacy of citizens is often ridiculed. For wanton, cp. R. II, 
V. 3. 10, "young wanton and effeminate boy:" so please you, 
if, provided, it please you. 

10, 1. Stick ... all. Keep to your daily habits ; once break 
through the regular course of life, and everything is upset. For 
Journal, cp. M. M, iv. 3. 92. 

14. reason of it, talk about it, as frequently. 

15, 6. and let ... poorly, and if need be, let me die, making no 
greater theft than that. This seems to be the meaning, but 
possibly for die we should read Zte, i.e. do not be afraid to leave 
me alone in your cave since the only theft I shall be likely to 
commit is so poor a one. 

17, 8. How much, father. " How much soever the mass of my 
affection to my father may be, so much precisely is my love for 
thee ; and as much as my filial love weighs, so much also weighs 
my affection for thee" (Malone) : i.e. not only in quantity but in 
quality my love for you is the same as for my father ; how seems 
to be used here as a correlative of cts (1. 17), as in V. A. 815, 
** how a bright star shooteth in the sky so glides he in the night 
from Venus eye," it is the correlative of so. See Abb. § 46. 

19, 20. I yoke ... fault, I couple myself with my brother in 
committing the same fault. Cp. W. T. i. 2. 419, **my name Be 
yoked with his that did betray the Best ! " 
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22-4. the bier ... youth. If the bier were at the door {i.e. to 
carry a coffin to the grave) and I were called upon to decide 
which of the two, my father or this youth should die, I should 
say my father. 

24. strain, natural, i.e. inherited, disposition. 

25. Ixreed of greatness ! inherited nobility of nature declaring; 
itself BO plainly. 

27. Nature ... grace. Nature produces both the grain that is 
ground in flour and also the husk, both things gracious and 
things contemptible. 

28, 9. yet who ... me. But that this boy of whom we know 
nothing should be loved more than me is surely miraculous ; 
For m&acle used as a verb, cp. Lear, i. 1. 223, *' Sure her 
offence Must be of such unnatural degree As monsters it." 

35. imperious, imperial. Though Shakespeare frequently uses 
im^xfi'ious where we should use imperial, he rarely, if ever, uses 
imperial for imperious in its modem sense of dictatorial, 
tyrannical, for the dish, for eating. 

36. as sweet fish, fish as sweet as those produced by the sea 
are monstrous. 

38. I 'U now . . . drug. Imogen must here be supposed to walk 
aside, and to rejoin them after Arviragus' next speech. I could . 
unfortunate, I could not persuade him to be communicative ; I 
could only get him to tell me that he was of gentle birth, but 
unfortunate. 

40. Dishonestly afflicted, a suffererer from the evil practices of 
others. 

43. for this time, for the present. 

45. For you ... housewife, for we shall want you again to act 
as housewife, as you did yesterday, well or ill, in all circum- 
stances, whether sick, as I am now, or well, I, etc. And ... ever. 
That is, if our kindness can bind you. 

46. appears ... had, ** a confusion of * He hath had, (it) appears, 
guod ancestors ' and * He appears to have had.' " Abb. § 411. 

48, 9. he cut ... characters, into the shape of letters. Steevens 
quotes Fletcher's Elder Brother, iv. 1. 16, ** And how to cvt his 
meat in characters." 

50. as, as though : Juno, the queen of the gods. 

51. her dieter, one who had to regulate the food to be taken 
by his patient. 

52. 3. as if ... smile ; as though the sigh was what it was only 
because it could not be such a smile. 

54-6. that it .. rail at. For flying from so divine a habita- 
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tion to mingle with, uid be tossed about by, the stormy winds. 
There seems to be an echo here of M, M, iii. 1. 121, 4. 615, 
'* And the delighted spirit ...To be imprison*d in the viewless 
winds And blown with restless violence round about The pendent 
world." 

58. spars, the lateral roots of trees ; cp. Temp. v. 4. 7. 

58-60. Grow, ... Tine. May patience increase and flourish, and 
may the foul-scented elder-tree, grief, untwine his destructive 
root from the vine around which it clings, and so allow it to grow 
freely ; perishing, seems to be used transitively as in iii. H, T/., 
iii. 2. 100, "My flinty heart Might in My palace perish 
Margaret," and the idea is that, like the ivy, by twining rouud 
another plant or tree, it checked the flow of sap. The elder- 
tree had an evil reputation both on account of the rank smell of 
its leaves and flowers, and from the medieval notion. that it was 
the tree on which the traitor Judas hanged himself ; cp. L. L, L. 
V. i. 610. Malone points out that as to untxoine is here used for 
to cease to twine, so, in H. VIII, iii. 2. 10, the word ttncontevaned 
having been used, the poet has constructed the remainder of the 
sentence as if he had written iiot contemned, 

61. great morning, from the Fr. 'grand jour,' broad day. 

62. runagates, see note on i. 6. 134, above. 

64. I partly ...him. I think I recognize him. 

66. I saw ... years, "the action being regarded simply as past 
without reference to the present or to completion" Abb. § 347. 

70. Soft ! gently, i,e, do not run away. 

71. mountaineers, who were supposed to be of a savage, 
barbarous nature. 

74. A slave ... knock. The editors seem unanimous in taking 
a slave to mean "the word slam" and quote in support R, J. iii. 
1. 130, <*Now, Tybalt, take the vUlain back again. That late 
thou gavest me." Rolfe alone thinks that the other meaning, 
viz. a slave who calls me a slave, is perhaps included. I doubt 
whether the words contain any other meaning; whether, that is, 
Guiderius is doing anything more than retort the abusive terms 
used by Cloten, as he does in 1. 90, below. Nor am I convinced 
that * the villain ' is a parallelism ; though I should admit it if we 
here had ^Hfyit slave. 

76. To who ? see Abb. § 274. 

78. a heart as big ? as courageous. 

78, 9. for I ... mouth. For I do not manifest my fighting 
powers hy bragging. Cp. Mach, v. 8. 6, 7, "I have no words ; 
my voice is in my sword." 

80. Why I, i.e. and why T. 
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83. msLkB thee, really constitute you, you without >our clothes 
beiug nothing at all ; see note on i. 5. 9. varlet, ** ... was origin- 
ally a young vassal, a youth, strippling ; hence, a servant, etc. ; 
and finally a valet as a term of reproach " (Skeat, Diet. 8. v. ). 

86. injurioas, insolent. 

89. be tliy name, let the Cloten be thy name, still I, etc. 

91. To .. fear, to terrify thee even more, mere, complete. 

93, 4. not seeminfiT ... birth. Since your appearance does not 
correspond with the high birth you boast. 

96. Die the death, ** The form ol a judicial sentence (cp. Af. M, 
ii. 4. 165), and hence used of a violent death " (Rolfe). 

97. proper, own. 

99. Lad's town, London, see note on iii. 1. 32. 

101. No ... abroad? No parties of men on the look out. * 
Belarius, iv. 2. 65, above, fears some * ambush,' and (1. 68) bids 
his sons search *'what companies are near." 

104, 5. But time . . . wore ; but years have not in any way 
dimmed, obscured, the characteristics of his face as it then was. 
favour, personal appearance, as frequent. 

105, 6. the snatches ... his : the hasty way in whiih he caught 
at his words, and the abrupt utterance, were exactly those which 
I remember in him in former days ; much what Rosalind de- 
scribes in A Y, L. iii. 2. 208-12, ** I would thou couldst stammer, 
that thou might'st pour this concealed man out of my mouth, as 
wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle, either too much at 
once, or none at all. " 

106, 7. I am ... Cloten. I am certain it was Cloten himself; 
absolute, like perfect^ 1. 119 below, and iii. 1. 73, above. 

108, 9. I wish ... fell. I hope that my brother may not fare 
ill with him, may acquit himself well in their meeting, for you 
say he is so fierce, malignant. 

109-11. Being scarce ... terrors : being then scarcely grown up, 
he had no understanding of threatening terrors ; for scarce made 
up, cp. R. III. i. 1. 21, " Scarce half made upy" though there the 
meaning is * prematurely bom ' : for roaring terrors, cp. HamU 
iii. 4. 52— 

" Ay me, what act 
That roars so loud and thunders in the index ? " 

111,2. for defect . . . fear. The folios read * * for defect of judge- 
ment is oft the cause of fear. " Any number of conjectures have 
been made in order to elicit sense; e.g, **th* effect of... cause," 
Theobald; "defect of ... CMrc," Hanmer; ** defective ... cure,** 
Collier; "defect of ... aattce," Staunton; "defect of ... loss " 
Nicholson; "defect of ... M^ve," Cartwright. Of the explana- 
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tions ofifered by the folio text, the only one that seems at all 
Siitidfactory is that in Ingleby's edition, due partly to himself 
and partly to Professor Sylvester, which is as follows : — ** * defect 
of judgment ' = defective exercise of judgment ; not its total 
absence. Cf. C iv. 7. t39, and A. and C. ii. 2. 54. Cioten's was 
not the defect of those who, having judgment, exercise it defec- 
tively ; he had no judgment ; * he consequently took no heed of 
terrors that roared loud enough for men with their wits about 
them ; and thus he braved danger ; for it is the defective use of 
judgment (when men have any) which is oft the cause of fear* 
(Private letter from Professor Sylvester, of Oxford, to the Ed.)" 
The reading given in the text (cease of fear) is a conjecture of 
Professor Dowden's privately communicated to me. It may be 
supported by **the cease of majesty," Hand. iii. 3. 15, though 
the word is not there causal. 

115. Could liave ... none; Stevens compares T, C. i. 3. 161. 
*' if he knock out either of your brains, a' were as good as crack 
a fusty nut with no kernel. 

116. I not dolnc: this, if I had not done this ; t.e., not killed 
him : had borne, would now be carrying. 

118. perfect, quite sure, see note on iii. 1. 73, above. 

119. after ... report, if what he said is true. 

120. moontaineer, see note on 1. 72, above. 

121. take us in, subjugate us ; see on iii. 2-9 above, *'such 
assaults as would take in some virtue." Johnson explains 
* ' apprehend as outlaws. " 

122. Displace ... grow, i.e., from where they grow. 

125-29. The law ... the law ? We do not enjoy the protection 
of the law ; then why should we be of such tender conscience as 
to let an arrogant lump of clay like this threaten us, act the part 
of judge and executioner all in one, siniply because of our respect 
for law ; i.e., we do not enjoy the benefits of the law, why should 
we submit to insults, etc., which those who do enjoy them are 
bound to submit to ; why not take the law into our own hands, 
seeing that it will not help us to redress. 

131. in all safe reason, as we may safely conclude. 

132-4. Though ... worse ; though his character was made up of 
changeableness, and changeableness too from one evil object to 
another still more evil. 

135. 80 far have raved, could have gone such lengths. 

136. To bring, i.e., as to bring ; see Abb. § 281. 

137. It may ... court, the rumour may have reached the court. 
139. May ... head, may gather strength. 
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140. As ... like him, as would be natural in him ; referring to 
the words following ; break out, t.e., into a passion. 

141. feteh ns in, capture us ; as in A. C. iv. 1. 14 ; *' Enough 
to fetch him in." 

141-3. yet is 't ... snfTerlng, yet his coming alone is improb- 
able, for neither would he undertake such an exploit, nor would 
he be allowed to do so if he wished. 

145, 6. Let ... it ; let that which is fore-ordained by the gods 
come at their good pleasure, kowsoe'er, nevertheless. 

149. Did ... forth. The thought of it made the way, as I went 
forth to hunt, seem tedious ; Stevens compares R. III. iii. 1. 4, 
'* our crosses on the way have made it tedious." 

152. and let ... sea, and let it float down to, etc. 

154. That 's .. re6k. That's all I care, t.e., I do not care at all, 
the fact that I have slain him causes me no anxiety or self- 
reproach. 

157. So the ... me! Provided that, on condition that, etc., 
i.e., I should be glad to take all the consequence of the deed, if 
only I had had the good fortune to perform it. 

158, 9. but envy ... deed, but grudge you the glory which 
you have deprived me of by being beforehand with Cloten. 

160. That ... meet, that it would be possible for us to encounter 
with any chance of success : seek us through, follow us with the 
most deternnined search. 

161. And ... answer, and put us upon our defence. 

162. 3. nor seek ... profit. That is, by encountering any others 
who, like Cloten,may be in the neighbourhood. 

167-9. to gain ... charity. To restore him to the bloom of 
health, I would unhesitatingly take the lives of a whole parish 
of fellows like Cloten, and still consider that I had acted in a 
charitable way. For let ... blood, cp. </. C. iii. 1. 152, "who else 
must be let blood. " 

170. how ... blazon'st, how clearly you proclaim yourself. 
According to Skeat, hlazorij vb. and sb., proclamation and to 
proclaim, and blazoUy to portray armorial bearings, are ultimately 
from the same root, meaning to blow, to trumpet forth. 

173. Not wagging, scarcely stirring. 

174. Their ... enchafed, when their princely nature is stirred 
up. Cp. 0th, ii. 1. 17, ** the enchafed flood." 

175. That ... pine, that seizes the pine by its topmost branches ; 
cp. ii H. IV, iii 1. 22, " Who take the ruflSan billows by the 
top." 

177, 8. That ... unleam'd, that a secret instinct should mould 
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them to a royalty of behaviour of which they have had no example 
to guide them to. For invlBible, cp, A. C. ii. 2. 217. 

179-81. ClYillty ... Bow'd. A polit^h of manner not learnt from, 
others; valour that grows wild, springs up naturally, in them, 
but yields as rich a crop as if the soil hsid been prepared and 
sown. 

184. clotpoU, head, used in Lear, i. 4. 51, for a blockhead; 
*'call the clotpoU back;" clot, is an earlier form of clod (the 
original sense beins a ball) which we still have in * o/oc^- hopper,* 
us^ for a clumsy fellow, literally, one who hops over clods, i.e. 
a peasant, rustic. 

185. bis IXMly *B hostage, his body is a hostage, is kept by me 
as a hostage that he, or his head, will return ; a jocular con- 
tinuation of the metaphor used in embassy. 

186. iogenlons, of curious structure. 

190. Wliat ... mean ? that is, by playing upon it. 

191. It ... before. It has not up to this time been played upon. 
For did not before, see Abb. § 347, quoted on 1. 67 above. 

191, 2. All ... accidents. Things so solemn as music should 
only accompany solemn events. 

192, The matter ? What event so serious can have occurred 
as to make Cadwal touch the instrument ? 

193, 4. Triumphs .. boys. Eejoicings over nothing, and 
lamentations over trifles, are as the froUcking of apes and the 
grief of boys. 

196, 7. And ... fbr, and carries in his arms that which was the 
sad cause of the music we blamed him for making. 

198. That we ... on, that we were so fond of, petted so much. 

200. To have ... crutch, exchanging the activity of youth for 
the feeble gait of old age ; to have tom'd, so as to have turned, 
with the result of turning. 

202, 3. My brother ... thyself, you do not look one half so fair, 
being borne in my brother's arms, as when your own feet bore 
you ; grew'st thyself, of thine own natural growth. 

204. Who ... bottom? a question of appeal = no one ever yet 
was able to fathom the depths of thy hold. The metaphor is from 
the use of the plummet to ascertain how much water there is at 
any time in the hold of a ship. 

204-6. find ... in ? Discover the soft mud at the bottom so as 
to show us on what kind of coast your sluggish hulk might best 
find harbour. Crare, Sympsoa's emendation of care, was ** a 
very slow-sailins unwieldy vessel. See Florio's It, Diet. 1598, 
* Vurchio, a hulk, a crayer, a lyter, a wherrie, or such vessel of 
burthen ' " (Malone). Steevens gives many instances of the use 
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of the word in the literature of the sixteenth and sev^enteenth 
centuries. For to show Capell conjectured ^or show.' 

206. Thou ... thing ! i.e. Imogen. 

207, 8. Jove ... melancholy. Jove knows what you would 
have been if you had grown to manhood, but I know that you 
died, in the rare blossom of your boyhood, of melancholy. For 
I Rowe reads ah ! Ingleby ay I For what, see Abb. § 86. 

209. Stark, stiff. Kolfe compares the efifect of the sleeping 
potion in B. J, iv. 1. 103. 

210, 1. Thus ...at, smiling as though gently tickled by a fly 
while sleeping, not as though pierced by death's dart, but still 
laughhig at it ; i.e, looking as though she had passed away in 
peaceful slumber with a smile upon her face. 

213. leagued, folded. Cp. Tennyson, The Ttoo Voices, 247-9, 

** His palms are folded on his breast. 
There is no other thing express'd 
But long disquiet merged in rest." 

214. clouted brogues. Nares (Glom. s. v. brogues) says that 
these were **a coarse kind of shoes strengthened with clotUs or 
nails," and derives the word from the Yr. douette, the nail or pin 
in the centre of a target. Others explain "jHitched shoes," in 
which sense clouted is elsewhere used ; but patched shoes would 
not necessarily make any great noise, and Nares' explanation, 
which Steevens also gives, is certainly the more forcible one. 

214, 5. whose ... loud. For their heavy, clumsy, make caused 
the cave to echo my steps as I walked. 

216. hell ... bed, his grave will be more like a bed in which he 
is calmly sleeping ; hell make, i.e. such is his power of lending 
a charm to everything connected with him. 

217. female fUries, because they will fall in love with him. 

218. to thee, altered by some to *to him,* but probably, as 
Clarke suggests, Guiderius in his impassioned regret, looking at 
the beautiful form before him, ends his speech by addressing it. 

220. I *11 sweeten, i.e. by laying flowers upon it. 

222. The azure harebeU. *' The harebell of Shakespeare is 
undoubtedly the wild hyacinth .... It is one of the chief orna- 
ments of our woods, growing in profusion wherever it establishes 
itself, and being found of various colours — pink, white, and blue " 
(EUacombe, Plant Lore of Shakespeare). 

223. eglantine, the sweet briar ; though Milton, taking them 
for different plants, writes, L' Allegro, 1. 47, "Though the Sweet 
Briar or the Vine, Or the twisted Eglantine " : lit. the thorny 
plant. 

223, 4. whom not ... tareath, which, without slandering it, I 
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may say would not excel thy breath in sweetness. For wbom, 
see Abb. §§ 246 and 264. 

224. the ruddock, the robin redbreast. Beed quotes the 
CorfiMco/na, by T. Johnson, 1596, "The robin redbrest if he 
find a man or woman dead, will cover all his face with moese, 
and some thinke that if the body should remaine unburied that 
he would cover the whole body also. " 

223. ftirr'd moss, of a soft furry texture. 

221. To winter -groond. "To whitfr-grouml a plant,*' says 
Steevens, ** is to protect it from the inclemeucy of the winter 
season, by straw, dung, etc., laid over it;" but he gives no 
authority for his statement, and no other instance of tne word 
has been discovered. Probably it was one of Shakespeare's 
coinages : see Abb. § 435. 

230. wench-like, such as a girl would use ; soft sentimentalities. 

232, 3. protract . . . debt. Delay, by giving way to wonder and 
admiration, the rites of burial now due. 

233. ShaU's, shall we ; see Abb. § 215. 

236. Have ... crack, the voice is said to 'crack' when, at the 
time of puberty, it gradually passes from the " childish treble " 
{A. Y. L, ii. 7. 162) to a more manly fulness, having during the 
process a cracked sound. Cp. M. V. iii. 4. 66. flSxig... grave, 
carry him to the grave chanting a requiem. 

237. note, air, tune. 

240. word ... thee, vie with you in words of praise and regret. 

242. Than ...lie. Than the lying panegyrics of priests and 
monumental inscriptions. 

246. He was paid, was fully requited, rotting, when rotting 
in the grave. 

247-9. yet ... low. Yet the spirit of respect for one's betters,- 
that divinely sent messenger from God to men, makes distinction 
between those of high and low birth. 

252. Thersites' ... Ajax', the body of a buffoon and the body of 
a hero are in death alike : Thersites, son of Agrius, the most 
deformed man and impudent talker among the Greeks at Troy : 
4jax, son of Telamon, Kin^ of Salamis, represented in the Iliad 
as second only to Achilles m bravery : for are, see Abb. § 12. 

254. say, recite the whilst, during the time you are away, 
whilst, properly the genitive case of whiley with an excrescent t, 
used adveroially, but here a substantive. 

255. to the east, i.e. with the head towards the east, according 
to the popular belief that on the day of resurrection Christ wiU 
appear in that quarter of the heavens. 

262. Qolden lads, wealthy high-bom lads, etc. 
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263. chimney-sweepers) i.e. paupers. 

267. To fhee...oak, The reed is no more than the oak, 
the comparative inferiority of the one to the other is a matter of 
indifference to you, as are all things on earth now that you are 
dead. 

269. come to dust, end in dust, and, also, mix with dust. 
Staunton remarks, "There is eomething so strikingly inferior 
both in the thoughts and expression of the concluding couplet to 
each stanza in this song, that we may fairly set them down as 
additions from the same hand which furnished the contemptible 
masque or vision that deforms the last act." 

271. thunder-Btone, thunderbolt; cp. 0th. v. 2. 234, "Are 
there no stones in heaven But what serve for the thunder ? *' 

275. Consign to thee, are co-signatories with you to the same 
terms, or agreement, i.e. are parties to the same fate. 

276. No exerciser ... thee ! May no exorciser disturb your 
spirit by calling it up from the grave in which we have laid you 
to rest ! Shakespeare always uses the word to mean one who 
can raise spirits, not one who lays them. The commoner mean- 
ing is one who casts an evil spirit out of a person possessed. 

278. unlaid, that ha? not been sent back to its proper abode by 
prayer and ceremonial , that still walks the earth, forbear thee ! 
forbear to trouble you ! 

280. Quiet consummation. May you enjoy a peaceful close to 
vour life's troubles. There seems to be the idea of the quietus, or 
formal acquittance of a debt to which Shakespeare refers in S&nn. 
cxxvi. 11. 12, "Her audit, though delay'd, answer'd must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee : " cp. Haml.y iii. 1, 63, " ^Tia 
a consummation Devoutedly to be wished. " 

283. more, i.e. we will bring more. 

285. their faces. Of course as Cloten's head had been ''sent 
down the stream," there could be only one face, Fidele's ; but 
probably nothing more is meant than on the front of their bodies, 
they being naturally laid on their backs, or, as we say, ' face up- 
ward. ' 

287. These herblets shall, i.e. wither. 

288. apart ... knees. We will go and offer up prayers for them, 
each by himself. 

289. The ground . again : cp. Genesis^ iii. 19, " For dust thou 
art and unto dust thou shalt return." 

292. By yond bush? Do you say the road is by yonder 
bush? 

293. *OdB pittikins I By God's mercy ! pittikins, a diminutive 
of pity, as bodykins, of body, in the same form of adjuration, 
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Jlarrd. ii. 2. 254. Rolfeadds "'Odsheartlings," M. W, iii. 4. 69, 
and **'Ods Ufelings," T, N, v. 1. 187. bIx mUe. So in Jf. ^. 
ii. 3. 15, **ten mile" ; Mach, v. 5. 37, "Within this three mile"; 
Temp, i. 2. 53, ** twelve year"; i. 3. 296, ** fathom five," etc., 
etc. 

294. I ..night. I have been journeying all night long. 

295. no 1)edfellow ! let me have no bedfellow. 

296. 7. These ... on't. These flowers (»c. on the body) symbol- 
ize the pleasures of the world ; the body itself the cares and 
troubles of it. 

298. For 80, for as. cave-keeper, one who dwells in a cave, 
bnt also, perhaps, with a recollection of Belarius' words, iii. 2. 45, 
** For you must be our hoiisewi/e." 

300, 1. 'Twas ... ftimes. But my imagination was but as an 
arrow made of nothing and aimed at nothing, such as the brain 
creates out of mere vapours. Cp. Mach. i. 7. 66, '* That memory, 
the warder of the brain, shall be a. fume." 

305. a wren's eye. "The most diminutive of birds," Macb. 
iv. 2. 9. fear'd gods, ye gods whom I fear, a part of it, grant me 
a part of it. 

306, 7. it is ... felt, not merely an object of the mind, but of 
the eye also, not a mere creation of imagination, but something 
operative on my senses. 

310. Mercurial, light and nimble as that of Mercury : Martial, 
like that of Mars, the god of war. 

311. The brawns, the muscular arms. Cp. Cor. iv. 5. 126 ; 
hrawrif though now used only of boar's flesh, is lit. muscle. 
Jovial, like that of Jove ; jovial^ in the sense of merry, the 
ordinary modem sense, occurs in Macb. iii. 2. 28, Lear, iv. 6. 203. 

312. Murder in heaven? Is murder committed in heaven? 
I say * in heaven,' for Posthumus belongs more to heaven than to 
earth, was godlike in his nature. 'Tis gone, i.e. his face. 

313. madded, maddened, i.e. by the death of Hector. 

314. to boot, in addition ; boot, advantage, profit. 

315. irregulous, lawless ; another form (used here only) of 
* irregular,' from regvla, a rule. 

317. Be ... treacherous, be accounted an act of treachery. 

319. most bravest. See Abb. § 11. 

320. The maintop, lit. the summit of the main, or chief, mast 
of a vessel. 

322. at the heart, i.e. by stabbing thee to the heart. 

323. this head, the head which I mourn as missing. How ... 
196 ? How can this have happened ? 
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324. malioe and lucre, hatred on the part of Cloten, and hope 
of reward on the part of Piaanio. 

325. Have ... here, have placed here this woeful object, preg- 
nant, clear, evident, as frequently in Shakespeare. 

327. cordial to me, would act as a restorative. See above, 
iii. 4. 192-4. 

328. That ... home. That makes a certainty of what was 
before only a matter of probability ; cp. the common phrase " to 
bring a thing home " to anyone. 

333. To them, in addition to, in support of. 

334. After your will, as you desired. 

337. confiners, borderers, next neighbours. 

340. conduct, leadership. 

341. Syenna's brother, brother to the Prince of Syenna, though 
Steevens points out that Syenna was a republic. Syenna, or 
Sienna, the capital of the state, is between thirty and forty miles 
due south of Florence. 

342. With ... wind. When next the winds serve, are fair. 
Cp. Haml. i. 3. 2, *'as the winds give benefit." forwardness, 
speedy preparation. 

344. look to 't, attend to it, i.e. the mustering of our forces. 

345. What ... purpose? What visions have you had of late 
that have reference to this war ? 

346. the very gods, the gods themselves, not by any inter- 
mediate agency, fast, fasted, see Abb. § 341. 

347. their intelligence, their guidance, inspiration. 

349. spongy south, that sucks up moisture. See on iL 3. 136 
above, and cp. R. J. i. 4. 103. 

351. Unless ... divination, unless my sins have clouded my 
prophetic sight. 

353. trunk, lit. that which is mutilated, thence the stem of a 
tree, the body of an animal without its head, etc, 

354, 5. The ruin ... building. What remains shows that the 
building when entire must have been a noble one. 

356. But ... rather ; but, of the two, dead rather than sleeping. 

357. nature, natural feeling. 

360. instruct ... body. Tell us what is the meaning of this 
body lying here. 

362. They ... demanded. They are so strange as to seem to 
ask, invite, question. 

363. Thou ... pillow? use as your bloodstained pillow. 
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364, 5. That ... picture? Who was he that has made that 
noble picture something quite different from what nature drew it. 

368. NotUnff ... iMtter. To be nothing at all would be better 
than to be what I am. 

370. monntalneeni. See on iv. 2. 72 above. 

371. Tbere ... masters. See on iii. 4. 142 above. 

374. 'Lack, for * alack/ a corruption, perhaps of * alas,* or 
according to Skeat, possibly of the M. E. lak^ loss, failure = ah ! 
failure, or ah ! loss. 

375. movest no less, quite as much. 

376. Ricliard dn Champ, Richard of the Field. 

379. Say yon, sir? What did you say ? See on ii. 1. 27 above, 
ndele, i.e. a faithful one. 

380. approve, prove, as frequent in Shakespeare. 

381. Thy faith. Cp. H. V. iv. 1. 63, as to Pistors name, " It 
sorts well with your fierceness." 

382. take... me? take what comes as my servant, accept 
service with me with such chances as it may bring. 

383. so well mastered, will have so good, noble, a master. 

385. Sent ... me, if sent with all the formality of a consul for 
the bearer. 

386. prefer thee, recommend thee. 

389. these ... pickaxes, ** meaning her fingers" (Johnson). 

391. a oentury, a hundred, i,e, mauy, indefinite : such as lean, 
such as I know. 

393. follow you, enter your service. 

394. So please ... me, if it please you to employ me : entertain, 
in this sense, is freq. in Shakespeare, e,g. M, A. i. 3. 60, T. G. 
ii. 4. 104, 110. 

397. manly, which it becomes us, as men, to perform. 

399. partisans, a kind of halberd, or long-handled axe ; der. 
uncertain. 

400. arm him, take him {i.e. the dead body) up in your arms. 
Steevens quotes T. N. K. v. 3. 135, *^ Arm your prize, I know 
you will not lose her." preferr'd, as in 1. .387, above. 

403. are means . . . arise, are means by which we arise all the 
happier for the fall. 

Scene III. 

1. Again, go again. 

2. A fever with, a fever due to, caused by, etc. 
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3. A madness, delirium, frenzy, which pats her life in danger. 

4. at once, all the different trials coming together, touch me, 
wound me. 

5. The great ... comfort, my chief comfort; cp. W, T. i. 2. 459, 
60, " The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing Of his 
ill-ta*en suspicion," though * part * there = only a portion. 

6. Upon ... bed, upon a bed of sickness \vith little hope of 
recovery. 

7. point at me, threaten me, a metaphor from a weapon pointed 
at one. 

8. it strikes me, the blow, or combination of blows, is so 
heavy as to be beyond all consolation. 

10. needs, ^en. of need, used adverbially, seem, put on the 
appearance of ignorance. 

11. enforce it, tear it, forcibly drag it, out of you. 
13. set it ... will, place at your disposal. 

18. shall, in Mpd. Eng. we should say *will.' 

19. All ... subjection, all his duties as a servant. 

20. There ... diligence, no diligence is lacking. 

21. And will, i.e. and he will, troublesome, full of troubles, 
a stronger sense than the word now has, viz., vexatious, annoy- 
ing. Up. ii. H. IV. iv. 5, 187, "how trouUeaome it sat upon 
my head, " and the first prayer in the service for the Public Baptism 
of Infants, " may so pass the waves of this troublesome world." 

22. 3. We *11 .. . depend. We will let you co free for the present, 
but our suspicions regarding you are still in suspense, hanging 
over you. slip, a metaphor m)m coursing, the dips being the con- 
trivance by which the dogs held in leash are let eo when the 
quarry is seen, depend looks like an allusion to the sword of 
Damocles. 

25. supply, an additional force, as again v. 2. 16, and frequent 
in Shakespeare ; cp. 'supplyment,' iii. 4. 182, above. 

27. Now for, etc., i.e. How I wish for, etc , what a help the, 
etc., would be to me now? 

28. I am ...matter. I am quite bewildered by pressure of 
business ; for amazed, in this sense, cp. e.g. Haml. i. 2. 235, 
J. G. iii. 1. 96. matter, in the sense of that which is material, 
important. 

29. can alBront no less, is equal to meeting, confronting at 
least as many of those troops of whose coming we hear; for 
ai&ont in this sense of encountering, cp. T. C. iii. 2. 174, though 
it is there used figuratively; and * affront,' subs., v. 3. 87, below. 

SO. come more, if more should come. 
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31. Tlie want Is, all that is needed is. 

33. And ... ni. And show ourselves eqaal to the demands the 
occasion makes upon us ; for Meks, cp. above, iii. 1. 79, **if you seek 
us afterwards in other terms, you shall find us in our salt-water 
«irdle." 

34. annoy ns, molest, trouble, us ; for annoy, in the sense of 
injure^ cp. J. C. i. 3, 22, ii. 1. 160. In modern use the word has 
a weaker sense, = vex ; for derivation, see note on noiaome, L 5. 
'J6, above. ChancM, here, misfortunes that come from within. 

36. I beard. Hanmer conjectured and Dyce and Ingleby read, 
/ ^ve had. Maloue, with whom Schmidt agrees, takes letter iu 
the alphabetical sense, as = no jot, though the former points out 
that we say * I have not heard a syllable from him,' i.e., not any- 
thing at all ; which seems to me the meaning here. 

37. I wrote him, we say *I wrote him word,' and Scotchmen 
sometimes, * I wrote him that,' etc. 

39. often tidings, frequent tidings ; cp. ^. Y. L, iv. 1. 19. So, 
1 Timothy v. 23, '* for thine often infirmities." 

40. Wliat is betid, what has happened : betid, the part, of 
* betide.' 

41. must work, must do their wills. 

42. Wlierein ... true. In that in which I seem to be false (».e. 
in appearing to serve the king) I am really most honest ; not true 
only m order to be really most true. 

44. Even ... Idng, even so much that the king shall notice my 
valour. 

46. that ... steer'd. That have no other guidance but hers. 



Scene IV. 

2, 3. to lock . . . adyentore ? if we shut out from it all action, 
etc. 

4. hiding: us ? ' us ' reflexive. This way, by acting thus. 

5. or ... or,' either, or. receive us, accept us so long as they 
can make use of us (** During their use.") 

6. revolts, abstr. for concr., revolters ; cp. ^. «/. v. 2. 151. 
So in Lear, iii. 1. 25, " Which are to France the spies and 
specvlaticma Intelligent of our state. " 

7. after, afterwards, adv. 

9. newness, the fact of Cloten's death being so recent. 

10, 1. we being ... bands, since we are not known to any body 
{i.e. who would bid responsible for us, answer for us) and do not 
belong to any of the troops that have been brought together. 
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11. may ... render, may compel us to give an account of, etc. ; 
the subs., now obsolete, is used again in v. 4. 17. below, = 
surrender. 

13. whose answer, the answer (i.e. penalty) to which enquiry : 
so V. 3. 79, below, ** great the answer be Britons must take,"r= 
retaliation. 

14. Drawn ... torture, caused by torture ; with an idea of the 
lingering nature of such a death. 

16. satisfying us, Le. of the necessity of retiring ** higher to 
the mountains." 

18. their quarter'd fires, the fires in their quarters, their camp ; 
" the watchful fires " of H, V, Chor. iv. 23. 

19. so (doy'd ... now, so glutted, so completely filled, with 
matters of such importance as are now before them. Ingleby 
says that "now is here an adverb of time future," i.e, that that 
is spoken of as being in the present time to them which to the 
speaker is still in the future : cloy'd, lit. stopped up, from 0. F. 
cloyer, doner, to nail up, fasten: importantly, pressingly, 
urgently, as the adj. also is used by Shakespeare, e.g, C. K 
V. 1. 138, **at your important letters." 

20. upon our note, in noting us. 

21. To know, to ascertain. 

23, 4. not wore ... remembrance. Did not cause his appearance 
to fade from my memory ; cp. A, W, i. 2. 30, " And wore us out 
of act.*- See Abb. §305. 

26, 7. Who find ... life. To whose exile you owe the poor 
education you have received, and the constant hardships you 
have endured ; want and certainty are contrasted, the absence of 
the one, the certain presence of the other. 

27-30. aye hopeless ... winter. To whose exile you further owe 
it that you can never hope for that courteous treatment to which 
your birth entitled you, out must ever submit to be tanned by 
the heat of summer and to shiver in the icy grasp of winter. In 
such words as tarding, eavling (M, F. 1. 3. 80), da/rling, gosling , 
etc., there is a double diminutive suffix, -I + -ing; see Morris, 
Bist. Out. 321, 6 a. 

33. Soout ... o'ergrown. So entirely out of their memory, and 
moreover overgrown with your thick beard : for thereto, cp. W, T. 
i. 2. 39, 0th. ii. 1. 133. 

35. what thing, what a disgrace, see Abb. § 86. 

37. coward, timid, venison, the flesh of the deer when dead. 

38-40. save one ... heel ! i.e. except one that had never felt the 
touch of the spur, one that had never been used in war or in 
any martial exercise : rowel, the sharp-pointed revolving wheel 

N 
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at the extremity of the spur : for 1)estrld, which is now obsolete, 
we should say * bestrode.' 

43. a poor unknown, a poor wretch who has never distinguished 
himself in any way : unknown, used as a subs. 

45. the l>dtter care, all the more care of myself for having 
been blessed by you. 

46, 7. The hazard ... Romans ! Let the ill consequence which 
will result from my not having been blessed by you, fall, etc. 
There is a sort of confusion in hazard between the risk 
incurred and its results. 

48. of=on, see Abb. § 175. 

49, 50. should reserve ... care, should be more anxious to pre- 
serve my life, which is but as a cracked vessel. Have with you, 
I will go with you. 

53, 4. their blood . . . bom. Their impetuous nature disdains 
itself until it finds an opportunity of breaking out and showing 
their princely origin : cp. Arviragus' speech just above. 
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3. this course, the course I have pursued. 

5. For ... little ! For going as little astray as Imogen has. 
WrieUf to twist, bend, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 17211, and * wry,* 
adj., and * awry ' adv. are in common use. 

7. No ... ones. He is not bound by the terms of bis service to 
do any but just ones. 

9. to put on this, to instigate the commission of this. 

11. more worth, more deserving of. 

12-5. You snatch . thrift. Some you snatch away early in 
life for petty faults, doing so out of love, to prevent them from 
further sin, others you permit to heap crime upon crime, each 
succeeding one being more heinous than its predecessor, and cause 
them to dread this accumulation, with the result that they, the 
doers, being driven by this dread to repent, profit thereby, ».€., 
by repenting. It has been objected that elder ought logically to 
mean the preceding not the succeeding crime ; but it seems prob- 
able that Shakespeare here uses elder in the same way that Bacon, 
Adv. of Learning, i. v. 1, says ancient ought to be used in regard 
to time : ** And to speak truly, Antiquitas saeadi juventus mundi. 
These times are the ancient times when the world is ancient, and 
not those which we account ancient ordine retrogrado, by a com- 
putation backward from ourselves." So, too, Webster of 
Clitheroe in his Academiarum Examen (quoted by Dyce, Preface 
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to John Webster's Dram. Works, p. xxix), says, " In regard of 
Natural Philosophy... we preposterously reckon former ages, and 
the men that lived in them, the Ancients ; which in regard of 
production and generation of the Individuals of their own species 
are so ; but in respect of knowledge and experience this Age is to 
be accounted the most ancient...." 

16, 7. But ... obey ! The words between vengeance and But 
Imogen are of a parenthetical nature, and the connection is, Imo- 
gen would have been saved and I should have been struck down : 
as to her, you have taken her to yourselves ; as to me, do what 
it may seem good to you, and make me blest in learning to 
acc|uiesce in your wills. Mr. W. Lloyd would repeat vengeance, 
or introduce Judgment, in place of Imogen in 1. 16. Such a sub- 
stitution seems to me not only unnecessary, but injurious as 
destroying the antithesis between the will of the gods in respect 
to Imogen and himself in 11. 10, 11, and 11. 16, 17. 

17-21. I am .... thee. Ingleby paraphrases, **I am brought 
hither to fight against my lady's kingdom, but I will not do so. 
Let it suffice, O Britain, that I have slain her who is thy mistress 
also. I say peace : — I'll give no wound to thee." 

23. weeds, garments, as freq. : suit msrself, dress myself ; cp. 
A, Y, L. i. 3. 118, ''I did suit me all points like a man." 

24. Briton, the adjectival use of Briton is obsolete. 

25. the part, the party, side. 

26. 7. even for ... death, on whose account, in regret for whom, 
every moment I live is a new death. 

28. Pitied nor hated, neither pitied nor hated, to the face 
of peril, to the meeting of peril ; that shall be my one object. 

30. habits, dress. 

31. o' the Leonati, i.e. of the noble family, the Leonati, to 
which I belong. 

33, 34. To shame ... within. In order to put to shame the 
ordinary way of the world, I will set the fashion of proving 
nobler than my outward appearance would indicate. 

Scene II. 

2. Takes ... manhood. Paralyses my courage. Cp. the pro- 
phetic admonitions of the ghosts to Richard in B, III. v. 3, e.g. 
of the ghost of Clarence, 11. 131, 4, 5, " Let me sit heavy on thy 
soul to-morrow ! To-morrow in the battle think on me And fall 
thy edgeless sword ; despair and die ! " For the construction, 
cp. Mach. i. 3. 147. 

4. carl, churl ; cp. carlot, in A. Y. L. iii. 5. 108, " The cottage 
That the old carlot once was master of. " 
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^ 6. In my iiroflMslon ? in that which is my own special occupa- 
tion, i.e., fighting. 

8. go before, surpass. 

9, 10. the odds ... gods. The probability is that we are some- 
thing less than men, and you, etc. Shakespeare uses odds with 
both sing, and pi. verbs. 

13. The vUlany ... fears, our shameful cowardice. 

16. As war were hoodwlnlc'd, as though war, the genius of war, 
were blindfolded. 

17, 8. or betimes . fly. Lict us bring up fresh troops before 
it is too late or else let us save ourselves by flight. 



Scene III. 

1. the stand? that obstinate resistance which turned the fate of 
the day. 

4. But . . . fought : if it had not been that the gods fought on 
our behalf. 

5. Of ... destitute, deserted by the two wings of his army, 
which had been driven back. Malone quotes a passage from 
Holinshed's Hist, of Scotland from which this incident was evi- 
dently derived : ** Haie beholding the KinQf with the most part 
of the nobles, fighting with great valiancie in the middle wan, 
now destittUe of tlie wings" etc. And Musgrave gives a further 
extract from the same History : ** There was v^ere to the place of the 
battel a long lane fenced on the sides with ditches and toalles made 
of txvrfe through the which the Scots which fled were beaten 
downe by the enemies on heapes. Here Haie with his sons sup- 
posing they might best staie the fight, placed themselves over- 
thwart the lane, beat them back whom they met flying, and 
spared neither friend nor fo, but downe they went all such as. 
came within their reach, wherewith divers bardie personages cried 
unto their fellowes to returne backe unto the battel," etc. 

6. And but, etc. And nothing but. etc. 

7. strait, narrow, full-hearted, exulting with success. 

8. Lolling ... slaughtering, weary with slaughtering, like 
animals whose exhaustion is shown by their tongues hanging 
loosely out of their mouths. 

9-11. struck down . . . fear, struck down some mortally wounded, 
some only slightly wounded, while others fell from fear, though 
not wounded at all ; merely, entirely. The construction is some- 
what irregular, as struck down does not properly refer to 
some falling ... fear : that^ so that ; see Abb. § 283. 
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12. With ... behind, Le. who had fallen flying. 

13. To die ... Bliame. That is, for whom it would have been 
better to die at once than to prolong a shamefal life. 

14. wall'd with turf, with high banks of turf on either 
side. 

15. ancient^ aged ; cp. W. T. iv. 4. 79, 372, Temp. ii. 1. 286. 

16-8. who deserv'd ... country : who, in so serving his country, 
well deserved of it the support it had given him during the life 
which his white beard snowed him to have lived. Ingleby 
strangely explains, " who showed by his valour that he had 
profited by such long experience (in arms) as his long white beard 
cited"; and Schmidt scarcely less strangely, *'who deserved to 
live so long as to breed his long white beard." 

19. striplings. "A double diminutive from strip; the sense 
is ' one who is as thin as a strip,' a growing lad not yet filled out. 
Cp. * you tailor's yard, you sheath, you bow-case,* i. H, IV. ii. 
4. 273" (Skeat, Diet. 8. v.). 

19, 20. lads ... base, lads who looked more fit to take part in 
boyish games than, etc. Prison (or Prisoner's) base, alluded to 
in T, O. i. 2. 97, and frequently mentioned in old writers, is a 
game still played by boys in England. Two hasesy in a line with 
each other, and a certain distance apart, are held, each by one of 
the two sides engaged in the game. From one of these bases 
a boy starts to run to a point equidistant from them, and is pur- 
sued by another boy from the opposite base. If the first starter 
cannot reach the point, and return to his own base before he is 
caught by the starter from the opposite base, he is sent to 
prison, a space marked ofi* for the purpose at a certain distance 
from the bases. It is then the object of the side to which 
the prisoner belongs to rescue him by sending out another 
boy, who has to reach the prisoner without being himself 
caught by one of the opposite side. The two sides, A and 
B, have each a prison ; but as the prison belonging to the 
side A (in which those of the side B are confined) is opposite to 
the base of A and diagonal to the base of B, and vice versa^ 
the would-be rescuer has a greater distance to run than his 
pursuer, and if he is caught m his endeavour, he too goes to 
prison. The game continues till all the boys on the one side or 
the other are caught and sent to prison. 

21, 2. With faces ... shame, with faces so delicate of com- 
plexion as to deserve masks to protect them from the sun, or 
rather I should say, fairer than those by which masks are worn 
either for that purpose, or to prevent impertinent curiosity : 
'masks' were commonly worn by ladies out of doors to 
preserve their complexions, or for purposes of concealment at 
balls, theatres, etc. See 0th. iv. 2. 9. 
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23. Vz6» ... passage, held the pass. 

24. Onr ... men. It is only our deer, not our men, that die 
flying (t.e. you are not worthy of the name of men, you have no 
more spirit than the timid deer). 

25. To darkness ... baclcwards. They who, like you, fly back- 
wards, hasten to hell. 

26-8. Or we ... trown : or you will find us as much your enemies 
as the Romans, and we ** will give you that death like beasts 
which you shun like beasts, and which you might save yourself 
from, only by looking back with a bold frown of defiance" 
(Clarke) : teastly, adv., cp. iii. 3. 30, above. 

29. Tbree ... confident, as confident as though they were three 
thousand, not three only. In act as many, and in deed equal 
to that number. 

30, 1. For three .. nothing. For, when the rest do nothing, 
three who show their prowess, in reality, to all practical purpose, 
constitute the whole troop. 

32-5. Accommodated . . . renewed ; aided bv advantage of position, 
but exercising more influence by their nobleness, nobleness which 
would have converted a timid woman into a daring man, gave 
fresh colour to those now blanched with fear ; and some from 
shame, some from returning courage, became what they were 
before the panic seized them : Fart . . . renew' d, the construction 
is * shame renewed part {i.e. some of them); spirit (courage) 
renewed others.* 

35-9. that some . . . hunter?. So that some who, merely from 
following the lead of others, had given way to cowardice — a sin 
doubly accursed in those who set the example— began, like the 
old man and the two striplings, to face the foe with looks as 
fierce and grim as those of lions at bay against the spears of 
hunters. 

39-43. Then ...made: then followed a pause on the part of 
those who till then had been chasing the runaways ; next a 
retreat ; and before long a wild, disorderly flight ; in haste they 
scour as timorous chickens along the ground over which erewhile 
they had swooped as eagles ; as slaves they retrace the steps 
which but now they had so proudly made as victors. Stoop'd, a 
technical expression for the pouncing of birds of prey, our 
cowards, i.e. those of our side who had lately behaved like 
cowards. 

44, 5. Like ... need : like the fragments of food in a prolonged 
voyage (which at another time would have been despised) become 
the very life and soul of the emergency. For firagments, Ingleby 
compares *'As dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyaire," 
A. r. L. u. 7. 39. 
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45, 6. having found... wonnd. Finding the enemy turning 
their backs upon them, what fearful wounds they deal ! These 
cowards who had not been able to force an entrance by the front 
door, i.e, had not dared to face the foe when attacking, now that 
the back door is open and unguarded, valorously rush in, i.e. 
pursue him when flying. 

47,8. Some ... wave. Some wounding those already slain, 
some the dying, some their own friends who had before been 
borne to earth by the wave of the attacking Romans. 

48, 9. ten ... twenty : those who before had allowed themselves 
to be chased, ten by one, are now each of them the butchers of 
twenty ; for slaughter-men, cp. If. V. iii. 3. 41, ** Herod's bloody- 
hunting slaughtermen," 

50, 1. Those ... field. Those that but now would rather die 
than oflFer the slightest resistance, have become the deadly terror 
of the battlefield ; bug = bugbear, terrifying apparition, hob- 
goblin, as frequently in Shakespeare. 

53. do not wonder at it. " Posthumus first bids him not 
wonder, then tells him in another mode of reproach, that wonder 
was all that he was made for " (Johnson). 

56. And . . . mockery ? And publish it abroad as a piece of witty 
ridicule? one, i.e. a rhyme. 

69. to what end ? What would be the good of my being angry ? 
That is, do you suppose that I would waste my anger on an 
object like you ? 

60. stand, face. 

61. For If ... do, i.e. fly : as he ... do, as it is his nature to do. 

64. Still going? "Running away from me also" (Rolfe). 
"Said in contemptuous allusion to liis having *come from the 
fliers,' and to his Deing one that will * quickly fly ' a poor-looking 
man's friendship " (Clarke). This is a lord ! This is a pretty 
fellow to be a lord ! 

64,5. O noble ...me! **0 miserable piece of nobility" 
(Ingleby), to think of your being present on the battlefield and 
yet to have to ask of an insignificant fellow like me what has 
happened ! i.e. to have to confess that you yourself have taken 
no part in the fighting. Compare Hotspur's scornful description 
of the chattering lord who after the battle of Homeldon came to 
demand in the king's name the prisoners Hotspur had taken ; 
i. H. IV. i. 3. 30, etc. 

66-8. To-day ... too! How many to-day would gladly have 
sacrificed their honours to save their lives, nay, even were base 
enough to take flight in the hopes of doing bo, and yet could not 
escape death ! 

68-70. I in ... struck: I, on the contrary, protected by my 
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misery, as by a charm, coald not find out death though I sought 
him where I heard him groan (where the groans of the dying 
were to be heard), nor encoanter his stroke even in the thickest 
of the fight. "Alhiding," says Warburton," "to the common 
superstition of charms being powerful enough to keep men unhurt 
in cattle." 

70-3. being ... war. It is strange that such a hideous monster 
as he is should be found lurking in sparkling cups of wine, in 
downy beds, in sweet-toned words (t.e. that these should be his 
instruments) ; strange that he should have other agents than us 
that wield his deadly weapon, and therefore mi^ht be trusted to 
effect his purposes. Sweet words, honied words that beguile to 
destruction. 

73. Well ... him ; i,e. if he shuns me in one direction I will find 
him in another ; of that I am determined. 

74-6. For being... in: "This," says Capell, "is spoken of 
death, whom the speaker is seeking : but despairing to find him 
among the Britons, of whom he was *now a favourer, /, no more 
a Briton,' says he, have resumed the part I came in, the Roman, 
and will meet him there." Rolfe explains, " now is — just now, 
and No more a Briton is opposed to the preceding clause : 
Having been on the side of the Briton, but no longer a Briton, I 
have resumed, etc." Ingleby adopts a very ingenious conjecture 
of Brae's ^^ Fortune being now," with the meaning "Fortune 
being now favourable to the British arms, I resume the part I 
came in, and am no longer a Briton." Hanmer cut the knot of 
the difficulty by reading Roman for Briton in 1. 74. 

76. light ... more, i.e. because there is no further opportunity 
of serving his country by fighting against the Romans, and 
against his fellow countrymen he of course cannot fight. 

77. veriest hind, merest boor; i.e. to any one he meets, with- 
out waiting to be taken captive by somebody of rank. 

78. Once ... shoulder, so much as lay his hand on me, as was 
the custom with bailiffs. Rolfe compares shovlder-clapvery i.e, 
bailiff, C. E. iv. 2. 37. 

79. answer, retaliation. 

80. my ... death, the ransom J seek is death. 

81. On either ... breath. To lose my life either by falling by 
the hands of the Romans in battle, or by being taken captive and 
put to death by the Britons as being a Roman. 

86. silly, simple, rustic ; cp. Lear, ii. 2. 109, " twenty silly 
ducking observants." 

87. That . . . them. That charged in company with them. 

90, 1. Who ... him. Who would not now be hanging his head 
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here if he had been seconded by men whose courage equalled his. 
Cp. Cor, i. 4. 43, "now prove good aeconda" 

93, 4. A leg... here. Not so much as the limb of a Boman 
shall return to tell the tale of their defeat : brags his service, 
boasts of having served with the enemy as though he were some 
one of great reputation. 



Scene IV. 

1. Ton shall not, etc., there is no fear of your being, etc. 

2. So graze ... pasture. Occupy yourself as best you may; 
so, in such a way. An allusion to the custom of putting a lock 
on a horse's leg when he is turned out to feed in a meadow. 

4. liberty, the ransom spoken of in v. 3. 80, above. 

8. To ... locks. Shakespeare here speaks of * unbarring ' a loch^ 
and * picking ' a holt ; in modern language we speak of ' unbar- 
ring ' a door and of * picking ' a lock. 

9. shanks, the lower part of the leg, the part above the ankle- 
bone. 

10. the penitent Instnunent, the means of doing penance for 
my sins, t.e. by dying. 

11-28. Is't enough ... bonds. This difiBcult passage is fully 
and satisfactorily explained by Ingleby, Shakespeare Her- 
menfiuticSf pp. 100-2, **.... Posthumns rejoices in his bodily 
thraldom, because its issue will be death which will set him 
free ; certainly from bodily bondage, and possibly from spiritual 
bondage— the worse of the twain. So he prays for *the penitent 
instrument to pick that bolt,' the bolt that fetters his conscience 
worse than the cold gyves constrain his shanks and wrists ; that 
is, for means of a repentance which may be efficacious for pardon 
and absolution. He then enters into these means in detail, fol- 
lowing the order of the old churchmen : viz. , sorrow for sin, or 
attrition ; * Is 't enough I am sorry ? ' etc. : then penance, which 
was held to convert attrition into corUrition : * Must I repent ? ' 
etc. : then satisfaction for the wrong done. As to this last he 
says, if the main condition of his spiritual freedom be that ( ' To 
satisfy '), let not the gods with that object require a stricter 
render than his all — his life. These are the three parts of absolu- 
tion. The third he expands in the last clause. He owns that 
his debt exceeds bis all. He says, in effect, * Do not call me to 
a stricter account than the forfeiture of my all towards payment. 
Take my all, and cive me a receipt, not on account, but in full 
of all demands. Earthly creditors take of their debtors a frac- 
tion of their debt and less than their all, letting them thrive 
again on their abatement : but I do not desire that indulgence of 
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yonr clemency. Take life for life — my all : and though it is not 
worth so much as Imogen's, 'tis a life, and of the same divine 
origin : a coin from the same mint. Between man and man light 
pieces are current for the sake of the figure stamped upon them : 
so much the rather should the gods take my fife, which is in 
their own image, though it is not so dear, or precious as 
Imogen's.' The old writers compared the hindrances of the 
body to gyves ; so Walkington in The Optic Olasse of HumorSy 
1607 (fo. 11), *Our bodies were the prisons and bridewils of our 
souls, wherein they lay manicled and fettered in gyves,' etc. : 
and when Posthumus says, * Cancel these cold bonds,' he means 
free the soul from the body, as in Mach. ill. 2. 49, * Cancel and 
tear to pieces that great bond which keeps me pale ! ' (where Mr. 
Staunton plausibly reads paled) : but the epithet ' cold ' has 
reference to the material gyves, which were of iron : cp. The 
Tv30 Noble Kinsmen^ iii. 1. 72, where Palamon says, 'Quit me of 
these cold gtvea* — i.e, knock off my fetters." In his edition of 
the play, Ingleby takes ' no stricter ' to mean ' more restricted, 
less exacting,' and places a note of interrogation after 'satisfy,' L 
15, but his * second thoughts ' do not seem to me an improvement. 

15. Desired ... constrain'd, which are desired by me rather 
than felt as a constraint ; constrained = constraining. 

17. render, cp. above, iv. 4. 11. 

19. broken, bankrupt. 

20, 1. letting ... abatement, by thus abating their claims, 
taking a dividend in part instead of the whole, allowing them 
an opportunity of prospering again. 

24, 5. every stamp, every coin with the sovereign's head stamped 
upon it ; cp, Ma/ih. iv. 3. 153 : take pieces, accept as current the 
coin though it be not of the full weight ; cp. Hero and Leander, 
Seatiad i. 265, " Base bullion /or the stamp's sake we allow." 

27. TaJce ... andit. "Accept the statement of account I offer " 
(Ingleby). According to Skeat, audit is from the sb. auditus. 
hearing ; Webster regards it as the 3rd per. of the verb, avdU, 
he hears, attends : cancel these cold bonds, cp. Mach. iii. 2. 49, 
R. III. iv. 4. 77. 

Stage Direction. Solemn miudc. In spite of Schlegel's 
attempt to defend this masque or vision as being of Shakespeare's 
workmanship, modern editors are almost unanimous in looking 
upon it as foisted in by some later playwright ; and argument 
seems scarcely necessary in support oi their opinion. 

30. thunder-master, wielder of the thunderbolt, Jupiter Tonans. 

31. mortal flies, us mortals, who to ye gods are as insignificant 
as flies are to mortals ; cp. LeaVy iv. 1. 38, ** As flies to wanton 
boys, are we to the gods. They kill us for their sport. " 
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33, 4. That ... rates, who scolds you for. 

38. Attending ... law. Awaiting the time when by nature's 
law he should be freed from the womb. Cp. W. T. ii. 2. 59-61. 

42. earth-yezing smart, this pain plaguing to the life of man. 

43. Lncina, lit. the goddess belonging to the light {luXy lucis)^ 
i.e. who brings persons to the light, and so the goddess of child- 
birth ; applied as an epithet to Juno, but when used alone, as 
here, most often meaning Diana. 

45. That, so that. 

46. Came crying, etc., and came crying. 

52. mature for man, cp. iv. 2. 110, above, *' Being scarce made 
upf I mean to man." 

54. his parallel, his equal, his like; so Massinger, Duke of 
Milarij iv. 3. 40, ** And but herself admits no parallel : and Louis 
Theobald, The Double Falsehood, *' None but himself could be his 
parallel, " 

55. fruitful object, an object worthy the attention of, a fruit 
worth plucking by, etc. 

57. deem, estimate, appreciate. 

58. mock'd, his marriage being little more than a mockery, 
since he was separated from his wife immediately after it. 

60. Leonati seat, the home of the Leonati ; see Abb. § 22. 

64. Slight ... Italy, that contemptible Italian. 

67. geek, dupe ; cp. T, N. v. 1. 351. ** And made the most 
notorious geek and gull ; " probably the same word as *gawk,' a 
simpleton, from A. G. geac, a cuckoo. 

69. stiller seats, the peaceful realms of Elysium. 

70. us twain, *us' is frequently used by Shakespeare in 
questions with * shall ' for * we.* 

73. Tenantios*, see note on i. 1. 31. 

75. hardiment, acts of hardihood, valorous exploits. 

76. To Cymbeline, on behalf of, etc. 

78. adjoum'd, deferred, delayed giving: dolours, is now 
obsolete, though we still use ' dolorous. * 

79. graces, favours. 

80. Being all, which are therefore all, etc. 

81. Thy crystal window, the bright cope of the sky. 

88. cry ... against, cry out against, complain of. Synod, 
assembly, usually in Shakespeare, as here, of the gods, but 
generally used of ecclesiastical assemblies or councils. 

92. And ... fly, no longer trust to your sense of justice. 
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98. ne^w- withering ... flowers : the amaranths (».e. flowers 
that never fade) and asphodels of the poets ; cp. Milton, P. L, iii. 
363 ; Pope, St, Cecilia*8 Day^ 74, "Happy souls who dwell In yellow 
meads of asphodel Or amaranthine bowers " ; Tennyson, The 
Lotos EcUevM, 170, 1. ** Others in Elysian valleys dweU, Resting 
weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel." 

99. accidente, casualties, disasters. 

101. Whom ... cross. Cp. the proverb, ''Those whom the 
gods love die young. " 

102. The more ... delighted. The more delighting the more it 
is delayed, i,e. by being delayed ; for delighted = delighting, 
delighdful, cp. 0th, i. 3. 290, "If virtue no delighted heaxLty 
lack," and see Abb. § 574. 

103. Your ... n|dift : we, of our majesty, will raise your son 
who has fallen into misery. 

104. His ... thrive, that which will prove his comfort is now 
prospering, going on weU. 

105. Jovial, cp. iv. 2. 312, and see Trench, Study qf words. 

106. fjEide, vanish from view. 

110. Our ... confine. Wherein is contained a statement of the 
happy lot which our good pleasure assigns to him. For full 
fortune, cp. 0th. i. 1. 66, "What 9k full fortune does the thick 
lips owe." 

116. as to foot OS, as if to strike us with his claws : cp. iii. 5. 
141, "/oo^ her home." 

116, 7) his ... fields, that home to which he (Jupiter) ascends, 
is more blissful than even our happy shades ; blest fields^ the 
ai-va heata of the ancients. 

118. Prunes, smoothes and arranges; cp. i. ^. iF*. i. 1. 98 ; 

plumes is used in the same sense, cloys, = " cleys, clees, claws " 
(Farmer), as in Ben Jonsou's Underu:oods^ vii. 29, "To save her 
from the seize Of vulture death, and those relentless cleys. " 

120, 1. he is entered ...roof, he has ascended through the 
radiant roof of Elysium and entered into his palace : to be blest 
in order to be blest. 

125. O scorn ! i.e. how the vision treats me with scorn, 
mockery. 

129. I swerve, I mistake, go astray. 

130. to find, of finding. 

131. steep'd, deeply plunged ; more often of sorrow, misfor- 
tune. Cp. 0th. iv. 2. 50, **«fe€/)'rf me in poverty to the very 
lips." 

133. A hook? The "tablet" of 1. 109, above. 
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134. fangled, fanciful, given to novel fancies. ''HaJliwell 
quotes from Guilpin's ShiaZetheia, 1598, ' It is Cornelius, that 
brave gallant youth, Who is new printed to this f angled age.' 
Where ' new ' seems to be understood before * f angled ' '^ (Ingleby ). 

135-7. l6t tby ... promise, let your behaviour show itself as good 
as your outside promises, and so be utterly unlike our courtiers 
whose acts do not correspond with their goodly appearance : for 
effects, cp. Haml. v. 2. 27, " wilt thou Know The effect of what 
I wrote" ; and for the sentiment v. 1. 32. 3, above, **To shame 
the guise of the world, I will begin The fashion, less without and 
more within." 

138. Wlien as. See Abb. § 116. 
142. freshly grow, grow afresh. 

146. Ton^rue ... not, utter with the tongue, but not from the 
brain: either both ... untie, either a dream or a madness, or 
nothing at all ; either such meaningless words as madmen use, 
or a communication as difficult to unravel as those made to us in 
dreams. Or senseless ... untie is explanatory of the two previous 
lines. 

148. untie, unravel, make clear. Be what it is, let it be what- 
ever it is ; see Abb. § 404. 

149. The action ... it, the course of my life is lil^e it in its 
mysteriousness, unintelligibility. 

152. Over-roasted rather, not merely ready, but a good deal 
more than ready, like a piece of meat that has been too long 
before the fire. 

153, 4. Hanging ... cooked, we are not talking of roasting, but 
of hanging ; and if you are ready for that, you are in a proper 
condition (well cooked) ; possibly with an allusion to the hanging 
of meat before cooking it. 

155, 6. the dish ... shot, the food is worthy of the reckoning 
paid first, cp. i. ff. I V. v. 3. 31 ; shot, lit. contribution, that 
which is * shot ' into the general fund. 

159, 60. are often ... mirth, the payment of which is as often 
productive of sadness when the feast is over as of mirth while 
the feast lasts : parting, departing. 

162. axe paid too much, are punished by excess of eating and 
drinking. 

164. drawn, emptied, that which was so heavy before now 
being so light. 

165, 6. O, the ... trice. how great is the goodness, virtue, of a 
penny cord ! it sums up the debt due, however large, in a 
moment ; in a trice, ** from Span, tris, noise made by the breaking 
of a glass ; ... an instant ..." (Skeat, Diet. 8, v.). 
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167. deUtor and creditor, an account book. Cp. 0th, i. 1. 31, 
*'I of whom his eyes had seen the proof ... must be belee'd and 
cabn'd By debitor and creditor.** 

168. your neck ... counters, your neck, etc., serve as counters 
for reckoning. Cp. W. T, iv. 3. 38, ** I cannot do without 
counters.** Uounters were small pieces of coin (of lead, tin, etc.) 
used by the uneducated in all but the simplest calculations of 
money. 

169. the acquittance, the receipt in full, cp. Haird. iii. 1. 7.5, 
*' when he himself might his quietus make By a bare bodkin." 

170. to die, at the thought of dying. 

172, 3. and a ... bed, with a hangman to send him to sleep ; cp. 
ii. H. VI. iv. 7. 96, **Ye shall have a hempen caudle and the 
help of hatchet," i.e. the hangman's rope to send you to sleep and 
the help of the axe (to cut ofif your head), to ensure the sound- 
ness of that sleep. See Abb. §§ 367 and 95. 

173. he would cbange places, i.e. if he had the chance; his 
officer, i.e. the hangman. 

177, 8. I have ... pictured, which is dififerent from the usual 
representations of death, he being shown as a mere skull with 
sockets empty of the eyeballs. 

178, 9. directed ... know, guided, instructed, by some that pre- 
sume to know. 

180, 1. or Jump ... peril, or risk the account which you will 
be called upon to give of yourself after death. Cp. Mach. i. 7. 7, 
"But here, upon the bank and shoal of time, We'ld jump the 
life to come." 

181, 2. how you ... end, how you shall prosper, fare, at your, 
etc. The old sense of to * speed ' is to * succeed, * and of the sub- 
stantive 'success,* *help.* 

184. but such as wink, i.e. purposely shut their eyes. 

186-8. What an .. winking. What an exquisite jest it is, if 
what you say is true, that man should see so clearly the way to 
darkness, for hanging I am sure, whatever you may say, is the 
way to darkness. 

192. I'll be hang'd then, I'll be cursed if you are, i.e. I am 
sure you are not ; hang'd, for the sake of the play on his pro- 
fession ; and perhaps with the secondary meaning, I shall be 
hanged in your stead for letting you go free. Posthumus of 
course means he is to be liberated by death, but the hangman 
takes, or pretends to take, his words literally. 

193. then freer, i.e. if you are hanged, taking the gaoler's words 
literally, no bolts ... dead, there are no bol& that can confine 
the dead. 
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195, 6. Unless ... prone. I aever knew any one so much in- 
clined -for hanging (and never should), unless it was one who 
might desire to marry, etc. 

197. verier knaves, greater, lit. truer, more real, desire to 
live, i.e. who desire, etc. for all ... Roman, in spite of his being 
a Roman (and therefore a scoundrel) ; see Abb. § 154. 

198. some of them too, * ' them," emphatic ; even of the Homans. 

200, 1. there were ... gallowses ! In that case there would be 
no employment for gaolers, no use for gibbets ; gallowses, perhaps, 
as Kolfe says, intended as a vulgarism ; cp. T. N. i. 3. 122, 
"Art thou good at these kickshawsf'«, knight?" Beaumont and 
Fletcher, however, use the same form where no vulgarism is 
intended, TAe Little French Lawyer, v. 1. 71, ** There be a 
thousand gallowses, ye rogues ! " and The Loyal Subject, v. 6. 

201, 2. I speak ... in 't In saying this (I would ... gallows.) 
I am speaking against mv own trade and the profit I make out of 
it ; but still if we were all of one mind and that mind a good one, 
I might hope for a more remunerative occupation than my present 
one. 

Scene V. 

2. Woe ... heart, to my heart, see Abb. § 230. 

3. richly fought, with such rich result ; in antithesis to rags, 
in the next line, i.e. though so poorly clad. 

5. Stepp'd ... proof, advanced in front of and so put to shame 
those of his own side who were armed with shields of proof ; 
shields that had been tested in the manufactory to ascertain 
their power of resistance ; targes, here, as in ul. C ii. 6. 39, a 
monosyllable. 

7. grace, favour. 

9, 10. that promised ... looks. From whom one would have 
expected nothing but meanness of action and dejection in look ; 
beggary being contrasted with precious deeds, and poor looks with 
noble ftiry. 

11. searoh'd, sought for; cp. 0th. i 2. 47, "The senate hath 
sent these several guests To search you out." 

13. The heir ... reward. The reward I intended to give him, 
comes back, reverts, to me, which ... add, which reward, in 
addition to other rewards, I will bestow upon you. 

15. By whom ... lives. Who, I admit, have to her proved 
yourselves the vital powers, as the liver, etc., are to the body. 

16. To aSk ... are. To ask whence you come, to what part of 
the country you belong. 

17. and gentlemen, i.e. and are bom gentlemen, are gentlemen 
by birth. 
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19. Bow your knees, kneel before me as those kneel who are 
about to be knighted. 

20. my knights ... battle ; knighted by me for your deeds in 
battle; cp. H, V. iv. 3. 61-3, "For he to-day that sheds his 
blood with me Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile. This day 
shall gentie his condition," 

22. estates, the rank now conferred upon you. 

23. business, matter of serious importance ; so R, II. ii. 2. 75, 
*'0 full of careful huaineas are his looks." 

24. like Bomans, as gloomy as the defeated Romans might be 
expected to look. 

27. Wlio == whom, as frequently in this play, e.g, ii. 1. 153, iii. 3. 
87, iv. 2. 77. See Abb. § 274. 

28. consider, reflect. 

30. How ended she ? What was the manner of her death ? cp. 
T. N, ii. 1. 20, "both bom in an hour ; ... would we had so ended." 

32, 3. coneinded ... herself, ended in being most cruel to her- 
self, she dying a death of torture by her own hand. 

35. Can trip me, take me up, expose my untruth. 

36. flnish'd, like ended, 1. 30, died. 

38. Affected ... yon : Did not love you yourself, but only the 
high position to be gained through you : for affected, cp. T. N, 
ii. 5. 28, " Maria once told me she did affect me." 

41. bnt she ... it, if she had not spoken it ; see Abb. § 120. 

42. in opening, in her disclosing of it, when she disclosed it. 

43. whom ... love, whom she beguiled with the pretence of 
loving her ; cp. Macb. iii. 1. 81. Ingleby, who cites several 
other instances of the phrase, says, " WJiom is objective to love ; 
and me is understood as objective to lore in hand " ; but the pas- 
sages cited do not seem to me to bear out his remark. As a 
similar expression, he quotes The Jew of Malta, iii. 3. 3, " Both 
held in hand, and flatly both beguil'd. " 

46, 47. she had ... poison, she would have, she intended to 
have, put an end to by poison. 

47. delicate fiend ! flend in heart with the appearance of an 
angel; cp. R, J. iii. 2. 73-5, **0 serpent heart, hid with a 
flowering face ! Bid ever Dragon keep so fair a cave ? Beautiful 
tyrant ! fiend angelical ! " 

50. For you, intended to be given to you. a mortal mineral, a 
deadly poison, took, see Abb. § 343. 

51, 2. Should .. you : would consume your life minute by 
minute, and, bv its lingering process, waste you, eto. in whid^ 
time, during which time. 
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54. O'ercome ... sliow, completely won your heart by the dis- 
play of her love and care for you. 

55. When ... craft, when with her cunning she had prepared 
you to accept her proposal. 

55, 6. to work . . . crown, she intended so to scheme that her 
son should be adopted by you as heir to the crown. 

58. Bhameless-deBperate, see Abb. § 2. opened, disclosed, as 
above, 1. 42. In despite of, in defiance of. 

59, 60. repented ... effected; deeplv regretted that the evils 
which she had brought to the birth had not been matured ; 
* repent ' is of course generally used of sins, faults, mistakes, 
either of commission or of omission. 

61. Heard ... women? Did you, her women, all hear this? 
Cp. W, T, i. 2. 27, ** Tongue-tied our queen? speak you." 

64. Mne ears . . . flattery : nor were my ears at fault that lis- 
tened to her flattery (for who could resist such flattery as hers ?), 

65. vidouB, a sin. 

68. In thy feeling, by your experience. 

70. raz'd out, eflfaced, from Lat. raJere, to scrape. 

71. made suit, have petitioned. 
74. estate, condition, plight. 

80. lllay.... ransom, will be accepted as ransom. 

80, 1. sufflceth ... BUflier : it is enough that a Roman knows 
how to sufler with the fortitude of his race : for sufflceth, see 
Abb. § 404. 

82. Augustus ... on't: Augustus still lives, though we may 
die, and he will remember our fate, t.e. avenge it. 

82, 3. and so ... care, that is all I have to say regarding my 
own self; for peculiar, cp. 0th, i. 1. 60, "for my peculiar end," 
for my personal advantage. 

87. So tender... occasions, **so nicely sensible of his own 
wants " (Schmidt) ; i.e. his master's wants. This is undoubtedly 
the true explanation, though Eolfe calls it a strange one. He 
well compares, *Hender o*er his follies," W. T, ii. 3. 128. 

88. So feat, *'so ready, dexterous in waiting" (Johnson) ; cp. 
W, T, iv. 1. 176, and see note on " feated," i. 1. 49, above. 

88, 9. let his ... request, let his merit combine with my request 
to obtain his freedom. 

92. And .. beside, i.e. even if you spare the lives of none else, 
seen him, i.e. before. 

93. favour, face, appearance, as in iii. 4. 48, above. 

94. Thou ... grace, your looks have won my favour, 
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95. And ... own. And I take yon as mine own ; yon shall 
henceforth belong to me mstead of Lucius. 

95, 6. I know ... boy, I know no reason why I should bid yon 
to live, give you your life (but still I cannot help doing so), cp. 
C, E,, ii. 243-5, '*Ant, S. Shall I tell you whyl Drom. S. Ay, 
sir, and wherejfore ; for they say every why nath a where/ore. " 
We still use * I know not what to say,* but not ' I know not why 
to say '='1 know not *why I should say.* Bowe supplied nor, 
omitted in the Folios. 

96. ne'er ... master, your gratitude is not due to him, for it is 
of my own good pleasure, not in consequence of his request, that 
I spare you. 

98. Fitting ... it, if it is one that befits my bounty and your 
condition, I will grant it. 

103. There's ... hand, I have something else to do than to beg 
your life, a thing, t.e. Leonatus' ring on lachimo's hand. 

105. Must ... itself, must take care of itself as best it may, 
must shift for itself ; shuffle, a doublet of scu/fle, to keep pushing 
about, and the frequentative of ^woe, 

109. tbtnk ... more, do not ask hastily in a matter of so much 
importance. 

114. Am ... nearer, am therefore somewhat more nearly related: 
of course Oymbeline understands this in one sense only, standing 
in the relation of subject, whereas Imogen means more than that, 
viz., the relationship of father and daughter. 

119. walk with me, i.e. aside, cp. i. 1. 176, '*Prayt<^^ awhile," 
i.e., leave us for the present. 

120-2. One sand ... Fidele. One particle of sand does not more 
closely resemble another than this boy resembles that other one 
now dead, who in life was called Fidele. Delius and Ingleby put 
a semi-colon after resembles, Johnson having previoudy put a 
full stop. Considering the many elliptical passages in this play, 
it does not seem at all impossible that the text as it stands is 
right. Ingleby, it is true, remarks, '* Fidele, at the period of 
her visit to the cave, was worn with over-exertion, want of 
sleep and food ; and subsequently sick unto death. Accordingly 
she could not with any propriety be called *a sweet rosy lad.' " 
But this objection would apply in any case, and Shakespeare is 
elsewhere accountable for worse slips of memory. What think 
you ? does it seem to you that this is Fidele ? 

124. He ... not, takes no notice of us. 

128, 9. let the ... bad, that is, I care not now what happens. 

131. fireely, without any reserve, candidly. 
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132, 3. Or, ... honour. Or, I swear by my greatness and by 
that which constitutes its gi*ace, namely, my honour. 

134. Winnow. Cp. above, i. 6. 177, "the love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus." 

135. My lx>on... render, my petition is that this gentleman 
may be made to state; cp. ii. 4. 119, *' render to me some 
corporal sign. '* 

139, 40. Thou It ... thee. You have just said you will torture 
me if I do not speak out the truth plainly ; but, if you were wise, 
vou would use your torture to make me leave unsaid that which, 
if said, would torture you. to be spoke, see Abb. § 356. 

142. Wliioh ... conceal, which it torments me, etc. The accent 
i3 on the first syllable, torments. 

145. a nobler sir. Cp. i. 6. 162, "a«ir sorare." 

147. All ... this. Yes, everything that is connected with this 
matter. 

148, 9. For whom ... remember. For whom my heart bleeds, 
and of whom, conscious of my treachery, I am afraid to think. 

151. while ... will, the full term of your natural life. 

152. strive, make an eflfort to recover yourself. 

157. Those ... head f those which I lifted to my mouth; heav'd, 
which to a modern ear has here almost a comical sound, was for- 
merly used without that sense of extreme exertion which it now 
conveys ; cp. e.g, Fletcher, The Bloody Brother ,\i\. 1,** these chaste 
hands woo you. That never yet were heaved but to things holy." 

160. Bitting sadly. Rolfe points out that '* this does not 
exactly agree with the circumstances as they appear in i. 4 
above ; but such variations are not uncommon in Shakespeare," 
and it seems unnecessary to suppose that lachimo's inherent 
want of truthfulness is hinted at. Amongst . . . ones, even among 
men themselves the most noble where all were noble. 

161. our loves, our mistresses, our beloved ones. 

162. 3. For beauty ... speak, as possessing beauty which made 
the most hyperbolical boasts seem poor and feeble. 

163-5. for feature ... nature. Staunton explains, '*For grace 
and dignity of form, surpassing those antique statues of Venus 
and Minerva whose attitudes are unattainable by nature." For 
feature, Ingleby compares P, L, ix. 272, and quotes Cowley, 
Davideis, ii. 34, 5, ''He saw and strait was with Amazement 
shook, To see the Strength, the Feature, and the grace Of his 
young limbs." The shrine of Venus seems to mean the image or 
statue of Venus, that which enshrined her beauty; 'shrine' is 
from the Lat. scrinium, a chest, case, but is specially used of 
that in which things sacred are deposited. Postures beyond 
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brief nature, postares to which nature in her creation can give 
only a fleeting existence, but which a.vt makes durable in marble, 
stone, bronze, etc. Warburton takes brief nature for "hasty, 
unelaborate, nature ; " and for the thought compares A, O. ii. 2. 
206, **0'er-picturing that Venus where we see The fancy out- 
work nature," though " outwork " there means excel in beauty 
of execution. Btralgbt-plght,, erect; *pight,' another form of 
' pitched, ' fixed, planted, laming, making seem lame or deformed. 

165. condition, disposition, character. Cp. 3/. V. i. 2. 143, 
** the condition of a saint, and the complexion of a devil ; " R. 
Ill, iv. 4. 157, '*I have a touch of your condition" : and elsewhere 
in Shakespeare frequently. 

166. A Bhop, emporium, storehouse. 

167. 8. besides ... eye, in addition to that snare by which men 
are commonly led into marrying, namely, beauty : I stand on 
fire, I am all on fire to hear the rest ; not stand-on, but on-flre. 

169. the matter, the point all, altogether ; see Abb. § 28. 

170. Unless ... qnickly. Unless your object is to be put to the 
pain as quickly as possible. 

172. lover, mistress ; we still speak of a man SiS a * lover,' and 
even of * lovers,* meaning the man and woman in love, but not of 
a woman as a * lover,* though the use was common enough in 
Elizabethan English, rojral, right noble. 

173, 4. therein ... virtue, in that matter {i.e. in not attempting 
to depreciate those whom we had praised) he was as calm and 
unmoved as virtue herself. 

175. His ... picture, his description of his mistress. 

175, 6. which ... in 't, which having portrayed in his eloquent 
description so far as outward looks were concerned, and having 
given animation to it by describing her inward qualities, etc. 

176-8. either ... sots. It appeared that those of whom we 
boasted in such loud terms were, as compared with his mistress, 
no better than mere kitchen- wenches ; or that we, compared 
with him in the matter of description, were no better than dumb 
fools ; for crack'd, i.e, loudly asserted, cp. L, L. L. iv. 3. 268, 
* * And Ethiopes of their sweet complexion crcLck " ; and K. J ii. 
1. 147, " What cracker is this same that deafs our ears ? '* 

178. to the purpose, keep to the point, do not digress. 

179. there it begins, it is from that point, the praise ot er 
chastity, that my story really begins ; it was that which set the 
dispute on foot. 

180. as ... dreams, as though Diana's dreams compared to 
hers were impure. 

182. Made scruple of, questioned, pretended to doubt. 
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185. In snlt, if I had the opportunity of urging my suit. 

186. By hers ... adultery, see Abb. § 238. 

187. No lesser, not the less ; double comp. used adverbially. 

188. Than I . . . her, than I found her by experience. 

189. 90. a carbuncle ... wheel, are of the carbuncles with which 
the tyres of Phoebus' wheels are studded ; cp. A. C, iv. 8. 58, 
"He has deserv'd it, were it carbimcVd Like Phoebus* car;" 
an allusion to the mythical chariot of the sun. 

193. taught of, i.e. by. 

195. 'Twlxt ... ylUanoas. Between the fondness of a loving 
wife and immodesty ; i.e, in his interview with Imogen. 

196. not longing, not of desire. 

196-8. mine ... vilely, my subtle brain began to scheme how it 
might carry out its vile purpose ; in your duller Britain, in this 
land of yours whose murKy climate communicates itself to the in- 
telligence of its inhabitants, and makes them no match for us 
subtle Italians. 

198. for my ... excellent, which helped me greatly towards 
success ; vantage, a shortened form of * advantage,' which is 
more properly *avautage,' Fr. avant, the d being a wrong inser- 
tion. 

199. practice, plot, stratagem ; ase,g. M. A. iv. 1 190, JET. V, 
ii. 2. 90. 

200. simxilar, specious, probable ; cp. Lear, iii. 2. 54. 

203. thus, and thus : such and such, averring notes, avouching 
in proof of the truth of my statement certain particulars he had 
noted ; Lat. venis, true. 

204. chamber-hanging, tapestry. The *' arras ' mentioned in ii. 
2. 26, above. 

205. ... it ! 0, how cunningly I obtained it ! marks of secret, 
secret marks, known to him only. 

206. that, so that ; see Abb. 283. 

207. crack'd, broken ; cp. i. 3. 17, iii. 1. 28, above. 

208. I ... forfeit. And that I had enjoyed the forfeiture. 

210-4. Ay me, ...Justicer! Ah me ! What a credulous fool I 
have been ! Nay, more, an atrocious murderer, thief, aye, any- 
thing that you may justly call all the villains of times past, 
present, and future: would that some righteous judge of the 
enormity of my crime would furnish me {i.e. by his order of con- 
demnation) with some means of death, whether by cord, etc. 
For Jnsticer = judge, cp. Lear, iii. 6. 59, **Y&lae juaticer, why 
hast thou let her 'scape ? " 

215. ingenlons, «c in applying their various tortures. 
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215-7. It is I ... amend. It is I who make all vile things 
seem less vile by being myself so much viler than any of them. 

220. sacrilegloas, because of the metaphor immediately fol- 
lowing. 

220, 1. the temple ... herself. She was the very temi>le iu 
which virtue was enshrined ; nay, rather, she was virtue itself, 
incarnate. 

223. hay me, bark at me ; " corrupted from a fuller form ahay; 
...Fr. (Mayer, to bark or bay at"— Lat. ad, prefix, at; and 
havbari, to yelp (Skeat, Diet, «. v.) ; cp. J. G, iv. 3. 27, ** I would 
rather be a dog and hay the moon." 

225. Be ylllany ... 'twas ! Let all other villany (villany in the 
abstract) be accounted less vUlanous than it was before my 
crime. 

228, 9. Shall 's . . . part. Are we to have a play enacted here ? 
If so, play your part there ; t.e. by lying on the ground. For 
shall 'fl, see note on iv. 2. 234. 

232. Does ... round ? Is the world giddy ? Is its brain turned ? 

233. these staggers, this bewilderment ; cp. A, H'., ii. 3. 170. 
235. mortal joy, joy which kills by its excess. 

238. tune, accent. 

240. stones of sulphur, thunderbolts ; cp. above, iv. 2. 271. 

244. I left out, i.e, in my narrative, approve, prove; cp. iv. 
2. 386, above. 

247, 8. she is ... rat. She has been treated as I would treat a 
rat, i.e. poisoned. 

250. To temper, to mix ; cp. M. A. ii. 2. 21. still ... vile, she 
always pretending that she only wished to make experiments 
upon vile creatures so as to satisfy herself as to the effects of the 
poisons. 

255, 6. would ... life, would suspend for the time being the 
vital powers, 

257. All ... nature, all the natural organs. 

259. dead, i.e, to all appearance ; insensible. 

262. Think ... rock : "If we suppose that Imogen here throws 
her arms about her husband's neck (according to the stage 
direction first inserted by Haumer) all is clear enough. Having 
done this, she says, * Now imagine yourself on some high rock, 
and throw me from you again — if you have the heart to do it.' 
This action is necessary also to explain the reply of Posthumus, 
Harig there, etc." (Rolfe). 

265. What, ... act ? Am I to have no part in what is going on? 
Am I to remain a stupidly insensible spectator only? In act 
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Staunton sees a reference to the word in its technical theatrical 
sense. 

268. You ... for't. You were prompted by an instinct which 
ou yourselves did not then understand, t.e. the instinct of 
rotherly love. In the former line there is an allusion to iv. 
1. 22-4. 

271. naught, depraved, wholly wicked ; so 'naughty 'frequently 
in Shakespeare, long of her, owing to her ; an expression still 
to be heard among rustics ; cp. M, N, X>. iii 2. 339, ** all this coil 
is 'long of you.* " 

275. Upon ... mlBBlng, just after Imogen was missed from 
court. 

279. I had . . . master's, a letter written to imitate my master's 
hand ; see above, iii. 5. 108. 

280. which ... him, the reading of which letter induced Cloten 
to, etc. 

283. enforced, forced; see above, iv. 3. 11. 

287. forfend, forbid. 

288, 9. I woxild ... sentence : I should be sorry that after you 
have fought so bravely in battle, I should have to pass a hard 
sentence upon you. 

292. incivll, discourteous ; for the form see Abb. § 442. 

297. of mine, i.^. of mine being cut ofif. 

303-5. and hath ... for. And has deserved better of you than 
any number of Clotens ever incurred wounds for doing ; a very 
characteristic expression, as Clarke says, for a veteran to use. 
Cp. above, iv. 2. 169, **I 'd let a parish of such Clotens* blood." 

307. art unpaid for, for which you have not yet been rewarded. 

308. By., wrath? By making experiment of our wrath, 
finding out by testing what it is Ime. 

309. spake too far, said more than he had assurance for. 

311. But ... prove, if I do not prove : on's, i.e. of us, as freq. 
in Shakespeare, especially in rapid speech before a contracted 
pronoun ; see Abb. 182. 

313. For ... part, dangerous as regards myself; since he fears 
that he may be punished for having carried them ofif. 

315. Have ... leave. Let me venture it then, with your per- 
mission; cp. W. T. iv. 4. 302, **I can bear my part; you must 
know 'tis my occupation ; have at it with you." 

319. Assumed this age, wears this garb of age, has become so 
aged in appearance. 

320. I know ... traitor. But am ignorant in what he is a 
traitor. 
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321. bot, hasty, oonflscate, the accent is on the penultimate ; 
see Abb. § 342. 

325. here 's my knee, i.e. I kneel to you. 

326. will . . . sons, will advance those who have gone under the 
name of my sons by showing that they are in reality yours. 

334, 5. Your ... treason. My whole offence (mere, entire, as 
generally in Elizabethan English), the punishment which that 
(fancied) offence incurred, and all the treason of which I was {i.e. 
seemed) guilty, had their birth in your caprice ; beyond suffering 
in consequence of that caprice, I did no harm. 

338, 9. those arts . . . them ; they possess such accomplishments 
as I was able to teach them. 

339, 40. my . . . knows. My education was such as your high- 
ness well knows. 

341. Whom . . . wedded, whom I wedded in return for her having 
stolen them. 

344, 5. beaten . . . treason ; my being punished for loyalty 
incited me to the commission of treason. 

345-7. their ... them. The more keenly you felt the loss of 
those who were so dear to you, the better was my purpose in 
stealing them answered. 

352. To inlay ... stars. Steevens compares R, J. iii. 2. 22, 
** Take him and cut him out in little stars, And he will make the 
face of heaven so fine That all the world will be in love with 
night." 

352-4. Thou ... tell'st. '*Thy tears give testimony to the 
sincerity of thy relations " (Johnson); but there is no need of any 
such assurance, for the service which you there are proved to 
have done would, if related without confirmation, be more difficult 
to believe than the story you tell me. 

356. Be ... awhile. Be gracious enough to listen to me a little 
longer. 

360. lapp'd, wrapped, cp. R. III. ii. 1. 145, **He did lap me Even 
in his garments," where Tawney quotes The Passionate Pilgrim, 
396, ** All thy friends are lapped in lead." Skeat says that the 
old form of the M. E. lappen was wlappen^ a later form of wrappevu 

362. more probation, further proof. 

365. a mark of wonder, a mark regarded with wonder. 

367, 8. It was ... now. Wise nature when she gave him this 
mark, did so in order that it might serve as a proof of his identity 
now. 

369, 70. Ne'er ... more. Never did a mother rejoice more at 
deliverance {i.e. in childbirth) ; for rejoice = rejoice at, cp. H» 
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F. ii. 2. 159, " which I in anfferance heartily will rejoice." Holfe 
takes deliverance as the subject, mother as the object of the 
seDtence. 

370. Blest, pray you 1)6, I pray that you may be blest, so that, 
etc. 

371. or1>8, spheres, an allusion to the Ptolemaic astronomy in 
which several spheres were supposed to be swung bodily round 
the earth in twenty-four hours by the top sphere, the primum 
mohUe, Allusions to these spheres are frequent in Shakespeare. 

376. But I am, that I am not. 

380. Contliiued so, i.e. to love each other. Clarke points out 
that Guiderius was so accustomed to think of his sister as a boy 
that he here inadvertently speaks of her as J^e, 

381. O rare instinct ! referring to Guiderius' words (379) ''And 
at first meeting loved." 

3S2-4. This fierce ... in. This hurried abridgment of the story 
must have belonging to it collateral incidents which a more 
distinct and detailed statement will be sure to bring out 
fully. Cymbeline is clearly speaking of what he is sure will be 
the case, not of what ought to be done. 

384. Where ? how lived you ? to the youths ; the next line 
beginning his address to Imogen with the emphatic ' you. ' 

388. your ... moUves, t.e., of Belarius and the two youths. 

389. Bhould he demanded, are such as we may ask. 

390. hy-dependendes, all other incidents that hang upon, are 
connected with, the more important circumstances. 

392. Will ... Inter'gatorles, are such as our questions require. 

393. anchors... Imogen. Cp. M. M. ii. 4. 3, ** Whilst my 
invention, hearing not my tongue. Anchors on Isabel." 

396, 7. the ... all, each reciprocates the other's joy. 

398. smoke the temple, cause the temple to smoke. 

401. To Bee, with the result that I see. 

403. taste, experience ; as above, 1. 308. 

406. becomed, for the form, Rolfe compares i?. J, iv. 2. 62, 
and ^. (7. iii. 7. 26. 

409. In ... heseeming, in humble attire, a fitment, a suitable 
garb. 

412. made you finish, put an end to you. See 1. 36 above. 

415. Which ... owe, which has so often been a debt due by me 
for my sins. 

419. The malice ... you, my malice towards you shows itself 
only in forgiving you. 
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421. Well ... son-in-law ; we will take a lesson in generosity 
from, etc. 

422, 3. Ton ... brotber ; you helped us in the battle as if yon 
meant to show yourself as our brother : for holp, see Abb. § «i43. 

428. Bpritely bIiowb, ghostly apparition. 

430. label, seal appended to a deed, here for the document 
itself : literally a small flap or lappet. 

430-2. whose ... of it : whose contents are in their difficulty so 
remote from sense, that I can draw no inference from them ; for 
collection, cp. ffaml. iv. 5. 9, "her speech is nothing, Yet the 
unshaped use of it doth move The hearers to collection." 

4.35. When as, etc. Grant White considers that the scroU and 
the four followiue speeches are plainly not from Shakespeare's 
hand, and Bolfe Uiat this part of the scene has been tinkered to 
make it fit in with the masque. To me it seems that Cymbeline's 
speech ending " Pardon's the word to all " (1. 422) should be con- 
tinued by ** And Cains Lucius" (1. 467), the intervening speeches 
being an interpolation. 

448. divine, interpret. 

450. dipp'd, embraced, as in ii. 3. 132, above. 

451. seeming, likelihood. 

453, 4. point ... forth, indicate. 

458. My peace ... begin. We will set about celebrating that 
peace you speak of. 

463, 4. Wbom ... band. A confusion of construction between 
' Whom the heavens have most heavily punished,' and ' on whom 
the heavens have laid,' etc. 

467. made known, see above, iv. 2. 347-53. 

471. herself, for the feminine eagle, cp. JET. F*. L 2. 169. 

475. which, whose star. 

476. crooked, curling. 

480. Friendly, in a friendly manner ; see Abb. § 447. 

483. Set on, march on, set forward, did cease, t.e. that did 
cease ; see Abb. § 244. 

484. Ere ... wash'd, t.e. before the combatants had time even 
to wash their hands. 
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Bug, V. 3. 61. 

By-dependencies, v. 5. 390. 
By-peeping, i. 6. 107. 



C 



Calve8*-guts, ii. 3. 29. 

Capitol, i. 6. 105. 

Carbuncle, v. 6. 189. 

Carl, V. 2. 4. 

Cassibelan, iii. 1. 30. 

Casual, i. 4. 81. 

Chaffless, i. 6. 166. 

Chaliced, ii. 3. 20. 

Change ( = change colour), L 6. 

11. 
Characters, iii. 2. 28; iv. 2. 48. 
Charming, i. 3. 35. 
Cinque-spotted, ii. 2. 38 
Circumstances, ii. 4. 61. 
Citizen, iv. 2. 8. 
Clipped, ii. 3. 132 ; v. 5. 450. 
ClotpoU, iv. 2. 184. 
Clouted, iv. 2. 214. 
Cloy'd, iv. 4. 19. 
Cognizance, ii. 4. 127. 
Commend, i. 4. 112. 
Conclusions, i. 5. 16. 
Condition, v. 5. 165. 
Conduct, iii. 5. 8. 
Confiners, iv. 2. 337. 
Consign, iv. 2. 275. 
Constant-qualified, i. 4. 51. 
Consummation, iv. 2. 280. 
Convince, i. 4. 85. 
Cordial, i 5. 64 
Corrupted, ii. 4. 116. 
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Counter, v. 4. 168. 
Crack, iv. 2. 236 ; v. 6. 178. 
Crare, iv. 2. 204. 
Craven (vb.)» iii. 4. 77. 
Creditor, v. 4. 167. 
Crescent, 1. 4. 2. 
Crooked, v. 5. 476. 
Crop, i. 6. 32. 
Crush, L 1. 26. 
Cytherea, iL 2. 14. 



D 



Dalmatians, iii. 1. 72. 
Debitor, v. 4. 167. 
Decay, i 5. 56. 
Delve, i. 1. 28. 
Demesnes, iii. 3. 70. 
Diana's rangers, ii. 3. 68. 
Diminution (of space), i. 3. 18. 
Disedge, iii 4. 93. 
Distemper, iii. 4. 191. 
Down (sb.), iii. 6. 36. 
Dragons (of the night), ii. 2. 
48. 

E 

Earnest (sb.), i. 5. 65. 
Easy, ii. 4. 47. 
Eglantine, iv. 2. 223. 
Elder, iv. 2. 69. 
Election, i. 2. 23. 
Empery, i. 6. 119. 
Enchafed, iv. 2. 174. 
Ended, v. 5. 30. 
Enjoy, i. 4. 69. 
Estimations, i. 4. 81. 
Exhibition, i. 6. 121. 
Exorciser, iv. 2. 276. 
Extend, i. 4. 17. 
Eye-strings, i. 3. 17. 

F 

Fail (sb.), iii. 4. 63. 
False (vb.), ii. 3. 68. 



Fangl'd, v. 4. 134. 

Favour, i. 6. 40. 

Feat, i. 1. 49 ; v. 5. 88. 

Feature, v. 5. 163. 

Fellow, iii. 4. 90. 

Feodary, iiL 2. 21. 

Fetch in, iv. 2. 141. 

figures, ii. 2. 26. 

Fitment, v. 5. 409. 

Fond, i. 1. 37. 

Foolery, iii. 2. 72. 

Foot (vb.), iii. 5. 139 ; v. 4. 116. 

Fore-end, iii. 3. 73. 

Forespent, ii. 8. 58. 

Fore- thinking, iii. 4. 168. 

Fragments, v. 3. 44. 

Franklin, iii. 2. 76. 

Fraught (vb.), i. 1. 126. 

Fretted, ii. 4. 88. 

Furnace (vb. ), i. 6. 65. 

Furnished, i. 4. 7. 

Fumes, iv. 2. 300. 

G 

Geek, V. 4. 67. 
Get ground, i. 4. 91. 
Giclot, iu. 1. 30. 
G<3den lads, iv. 2. 262. 
Good-conceited, ii 3. 15. 
Gordian, ii. 2. 34. 
Gripes, i. 6. 105. 
Groom, ii. 3. 125. 

H 

Handed, iii. 2. 5. 
Handfast, i 5. 78. 
Hardiment, v. 4. 76. 
Hardness, Iii 6. 21. 
Hairbell, iv. 2. 222. 
Having (sb.), i 2. 16. 
Heresy, iii. 4. 80. 
Hilding, ii. 3. 121. 
Hind, V. 3. 77. 
His ( = its), i. 6. 149. 
Hold, i. 4. 150. 
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Iinperceiverant, iv. 1. 12. 
Imperious, iv. 2. 35. 
Importance, i. 4. 36. 
Importantly, iv. 4. 19. 
Incivil, V. 5. 292. 
Inherit, iii. 2. 60. 
Injurious, iv. 2. 86. 
Insultment, iii. 5. 137. 
Inward (sb.), iii. 4. 6. 



Jack, ii. 1. 1. 

Jackanapes, ii. 1. 3. 

Jay, iii, 4. 48. 

Jet, iii 3. 5. 

Jovial, iv. 2. 311 ; v. 4, 105. 

Jump, V. 4. 180. 

Justicer, v. 5. 210. 



Keep close, iii. 5. 46. 
Keep house, iii. 3. 1. 
Ken, iii. 6. 6. 
ICnot, u. 3. 114. 



Lac'd, ii. 2. 22. 
'Lack, iv. 2. 374. 
Lapp*d, V. 5. 360. 
Lapse, iii. 6. 12. 
Leagued, iv. 2. 213. 
Learn ( = teach), i. 5. 12. 
Learnings, i. I. 43. 
Leaven, iii. 4. 61. 
Levy, iii. 7. 13. 
Lieger, i. 5. 79. 
Limbmeal, ii. 4. 147. 
Loathness, i. 1. 108. 
Lucina, v. 4. 43. 
Lud, iii. 1. 32. 



M 

Madded, iv. 2. 313. 
Mannerly, iii. 6. 92. 
Martial, iv. 2. 310. 
Mary-buds, ii. 3. 22. 
Masks, V. 3. 21. 
Master, i. 4. 124. 
Med'cinable, iii. 2. 33. 
Mercurial, iv. 2. 310. 
Moe, iii. 1. 36. 
Moiety, L 4. 95. 
Mulmutius, iii. 1. 53. 
Mute, iii. 5. 147. 



N 

Naught, V. 6. 271. 
Neat-herd, i. 1. 149. 
Nonpariel, ii. 5. 8. 
Note, iii .3. 58. 
Number'd, i. 6. 35. 



O 

O'ergrown, iv. 4. 33. 
Office, iii. 3. 4. 
Opened, v. 5. 42, 58. 
Oppositions, iv. 1. 12. 
Orbs, V. 5. 371. 
Outcraftied, iii. 4. 15. 
Outsell, iii. 5. 74. 



Packing, iii 5. 80. 
Pandar, iii. 4. 30. 
Pannonians, iii 1. 72. 
Pantler, ii. 3. 122. 
Parted, iii. 6. 62. 
Partisan, iv. 2. 399. 
Passable, i 2. 8. 
Passage, iii 4. 91. 
Peevish, i 6. 53. 
Pen(vb.), i 1. 153. 
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Penitent, v. 4. 10. 
Pinching, iii. 3. 38. 
Pittikins, iv. 2. 293. 
Plod, uL 2. 49. 
Practice, v. 5. 199. 
Prefer, ii. 3. 45. 
Prince, (vb.), iii 3. 85. 
Prize, iu. 6. 76. 
Probable, ii. 4. 115. 
Proper, iiL 4. 61. 
Prunes, v. 4. 118. 
Pudency, u, 5. 11. 
Puttock, 1. L 140. 

Q 

Quabn'd, iii. 4. 190. 
Quartered fires, iv. 4. 18. 
Quench, L 5. 47. 

R 

Rap (vb.), i. 6. 60. 
Ravening, i. 6. 48. 
Raz'd, V. 5. 70. 
Ready, ii. 3. 80. 
Referr'd, i. 1. 6. 
Remainders, i. 1. 129. 
Revolts, iv. 4. 6. 
Ribbed, iii. 1. 20. 
Ripely, iiL 5. 22. 
Ruddock, iv. 2. 224. 
Runagate, i. 6. 130 ; iv. 2. 62. 
Rushes, ii 2. 13. 



Sample, i. 1. 48. 
Scriptures, iii. 4. 80. 
Sear, i. 1. 116. 
Self -explication, iii. 4. 8. 
Sense, i. 1. 118. 
Severally, iii. 4. 194. 
Shanks, v. 4. 9. 
Sharded, iii. 3. 20. 
She (sb.), i. 3. 29. 
Shrine, v. 5. 164. 



Simular, v. 5. 200. 
Sinon, iii. 4. 58. 
Slaughter-men, v. 3. 49. 
Slaver, i. 6. 104. 
SUp, iv. 3. 22. 
Snatches, iv. 2. 105. 
Snuff, i. 6. 85. 
South-fog, ii. 3. 129. 
Sovereignty, iii. 5. 6. 
Space, 1. 3. 18. 
Sponsy, iv. 2. 349. 
Spri^tly, iii 6. 75. 
Sprited, ii 3. 137. 
Spurs, iv. 2. 58. 
Stamp, V. 4. 24. 
Stand, ii. 3. 69. 
Stark, iv. 2. 209. 
Starve, i 4. 147. 
States, iii 4. 36. 
Steep'd, V. 4. 131. 
Story (vb.), i 4. 28. 
Strain (sb.), iv. 2. 24. 
Stripling, v. 3. 19. 
Sufferance, iii. 5. 35. 
Supplyant, iii. 7. 14. 
Supplyment, iii 4. 179. 
Sur-addition, i. 1. 33. 
Syenna, iv. 2. 341. 
Synod, v. 4. 88. 



Tables, iu. 2. 39. 
Take us in, iv. 2. 122. 
Talents, i. 6. 79. 
Tanling, iv. 4. 29. 
Targes, v. 5. 5. 
Tenantius, i 1. 31 ; v. 4. 73. 
Tender (vb.), ii. 3. 50. 
Tenderness, i 1. 94. 
Tent, iii. 4. 115. 
Thersites, iv. 2. 252. 
Thick (speak), iii 2. 55. 
Tire, iii. 4. 93. 
Titan, iii. 4. 163. 
Tomboys, i 6. 121. 
Tongue (vb.), v. 4. 146. 
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Trice, V. 4. 166. 
Trip, V. 5. 35. 
Troublesome, iv. 3. 21. 
Trow, i. 6. 46. 
Trunk, iv. 2. 363. 
Turbans, iiL 3. 6. 
Twinn'd, i. 6. 34. 

U 

Unbent, iii. 4. 108. 
Uncross'd, iii. 3. 26. 
Undergo, i. 4. 124 ; iiL 2. 7 ; iii. 

6. 109. 
Unfledg'd, iii. 3. 27. 
Unlustrous, i. 6. 108. 
Unknown (sb.), iv. 4. 43. 
Unparagon'd, ii. 2. 17. 
Unprizskble, i. 4 81. 
Unshak^d, ii. 1.60. 
Untender, iii 4. 12. 
Utterance, iiL 1. 71. 



Vantage, i. 3. 24, v. 6. 198, 
Venison, iii. 3. 76. 
Verbal, u. 3. 104. 

W 

Walla, iL 1. 60. 
Wanton, iv. 2. 8. 
Watching, ii. 4. 68. 
Weasel, iiL 4. 159. 
Weeds, v. 1. 23. 
Winnow, v. 5. 134. 
Winter-ground, iv. 2. 229. 
Witch, L 6. 154. 
Woodman, iiL 6. 28. 
Word(vb.), L 4. 13. 
Worm, iii. 4. 34. 
Wren, iv. 2. 305. 
Wrings, iiL 6. 79. 
Wry, V. 1. 6. 
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MACMILLAN'S 

ENGLISH CLASSICS: 

A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS 
OF THE GREAT ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. 



The follo>A^ing Volumes, Globe 8vo, are ready 

OP in preparation. 

ADDISON— Selections from the Spectator. By K. Dkiohton, 
late Principal of Agra College. 2s. 6d. 

BACON— Essays. By F. G. Selby, M.A., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, 
Poona. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
The Schoolmaster — " A handy and serviceable edition of a famous BngUsh 
classical work, one that can never lose its freshness and its truth." 
— The Advancement of Learning. By the same. Book L, 
2s. ; Book IL, 3s. 6d. 

BURKE — Reflections on the French Revolution. By the 

same. 58. 

Scotsman—" Contains many notes which will make the book valuable 
beyond the circle to which it is immediately addressed.." 

Sc?ioolmaster — "A very good book whether for examination or for inde- 
pendent reading and study." 

Glasgow Herald—" The book is remarkably well edited." 

— Speech on American Taxation; on Conciliation with 
America ; Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. By the 
same. [In the Press. 

CAMPBELL— Selections. By Cecil M. Barrow, M. A. , Principal, 
Victoria College, Palghlt. [In preparcUum, 

COWPER— The Task. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, 
M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. [Book IV., March, 1894. 

DRTDEN — Satires; Absalom and Achitophel; The Medal; 
MacFlecknoe. By J. Churton Collins, M.A. Is. 9d. 

GOLDSMITH— The Traveller and The Deserted Villaoe. 
By Arthur Barrett, B.A., Professor of English Literature, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Is. 9d. The Traveller 
(separately), sewed. Is. The Deserted Village (separately), 

sewed, Is. 

The Educational News—" In the book before us every Justice Ib done to 
the genius of the poet. The introduction gives a very good outline of his life, 
and l^e notes teem with all manner of information, and it would be difficult 
to point out any omission on the part of the editor. The volume would 
make an admirable class-book." 

The Scotsman — "It has a short critical and bic^japhical introduction, 
and a very full series of capital notes." 

QRAT — Poems. By John Bradshaw, LL.D., Inspector of 
Schools, Madras. Is. 9d. 

Dublin Evening Mail— "The Introduction and Notes are all that can be 
desiied. We believe that this vtrill rightly become the standard achool 
edition of Gray." 

Sehoolmaster—* 'One of the best lohool editions of Gray's poems we have seen." 
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HBLP8 — Essays Wbitten in tile Intervals of Business. 
By F. J. Rows, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. Is. 9d. 

The Literary World — *' These essays are, indeed, too good to be forgotten. 

The OtMrdian — "A welcome addition to our school classics. The in- 
troductlon, though brief, is full of i>oint." 

JOHNSON— Life of Milton. By E. Deiqhton. Is. 9d. 

KACAUULT — Essay on Lord Clive. By K. Deiohton. 2b. 
— Essay on Warren Hastings. By K. Deighton. 28. 6d. 
— Essay on Addison. By Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 

[In preparation, 

MILTON — Paradise Lost, Books I. and 11. By Michael Mac- 
MILLAN, B.A., Professor of Logic and Moral PhiloBophy, 
Elphinatone College, Bombay. Is. 9d. Books I. and IL 

separately, sewed, Is. each. 

The Timet of India — "The notes of course occupy the editor's chief 
attention, and form the most valuable part of the volume. They are dear, 
concise, and to the point, . . . while at the same time they are simple 
enough for the comprehension of students to whom Milton without annota- 
tion must needs be a mystery." 

The Sehoolmaster — "The volume is admirably adapted for use in upper 
classes of English Schools." 

The Educational Newe — "For higher classes there can be no better book 
for reading, analysis, and grammar, and the issue of these books of Paradise 
Ix>st must be regarded as a great inducement to teachers to introduce higher 
literature into their classes. 

— L*Allegro, II Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, &a 

By William Bell, M. A., Professor of Philosophy and Logic, 

Government College, Lahore. Is. 9d. 
The Glasgow Herald — " A careful study of this book will be as 
educative as that of any of our best critics on Aeschylus or Sophocles." 

— CoMUS. By the same. Is. 3d. 

The Dublin Evening Mail — " The introduction is well done, and 
contains much sound criticism." 

The Practical Teacher — " The notes include everything a student could 
reasonably desire in the way of the elucidations of the text, and at the 
same time are presented in so clear and distinct a fashion, that they are 
likely to attract the reader instead of repelling him." 

— Samson Agonistes. By H. M. Percival, M.A., Professor of 

English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 2s. 
The Guardian — " His notes are always of real literary value. . . . His intro- 
duction is equally masterly, and touches all that can be said about the poem." 

SCOTT — The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., 
Principal and Professor of English Literature, Kumbakonam 
College. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. Canto I., sewed, 9d. 

— The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By G. H. Stuart, M. A., and 

E.H. Elliot, B. A., Assistant Professor of English, Presidency 

College, Madras. 23. Canto L, sewed, 9d. Cantos L-IIL, 

and IV.-VL, Is. 3d. each. 

The Journal of Education — " The text is well printed, and the notes, 

wherever we have tested them, have proved at once scholarly and simple." 

— Marmion. By Michael Macmillan, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

The Spectator — " . . . His introduction is admiitible, alike for point 
and brevity." 

The Indian Daily News — "The present volume contains the poem in 
200 pages, with more than 100 pages of notes, which seem to mMt every 
possible difficulty." 

— ^Rokeby. By the same. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Tlie Guardian — " The introduction is excellent, and the notes show much 
Cure and research. 
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SHAKESPEARE — The Tempest. By K. DsiaHTON, late Principal 
of Agra College. Is. 9d. 

The Ghiardian—" Speaking generally of Macmillan's Series we may say 
that they approach more nearly than any other edition we know to the ide&L 
scliool Shakespeare. The introductory remarks are not too much burdened 
with controversial matter ; the notes are abundant and to the point, scarcely 
any difficulty being passed over without some explanation, either l^ a para- 
phrase or by etymological and grammatical notes." 

The School Guardian— "A handy edition of The Tempest^ suitable for 
the use of colleges and schools generally. Mr. Deighton hsis prefixed to the 
volume an introduction on the date, origin, construction, and characters of 
the play, and has added a pretty full collection of notes, with an index of 
reference to the passages of the text in question. The ' get up ' of this series 
is a model of what such books should be." 

— Much Ado About Nothing. By the same. 2s. 
The Schoolnuuier — " The notes on words and phrases are full and clear." 
The Olcugow Herald— ** The notes occupy a larger space than the text 

of the play, and are supplemented by a valuable index to the notes, so that 

if one remembers any notable word he can find at once a reference that leads 

to the proper explanatory note." 

— A Midsummer Night's Dream. By the same. Is. 9d. 

— The Merchant of Venice. By the same. Is. 9d. 

The Practical Teacher — "The introduction is a good summary of the play, 
and the notes are precise, clear, and, we need hardly add, full. A student 
who has mastered the contents of this volume will have a thorough acquaint- 
siXice with the play, and be prepared for any test of his knowledge of it to 
which he may have to be subjected." 

— As You Like It. By the same. Is. 9d. 
— Twelfth Night. By the same. Is. Od. 

The Sducational News — " This is an excellent edition of a good play." 

— The Winter's Tale. By the same. 2s. 

The Literary World — "The Introduction gives a good historical and 
critical account of the play, and the notes are abundantly full." 

— Kino John. By the same. Is. 9d. 

—Richard II. By the same. Is. 9d. 

— Henry IV., Part I. By the same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

— Henry IV., Part II. By the same. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

— Henry V. By the same. Is. 9d. 

Ihe Scottman — "The text is excellent, the introduction is sufficiently 
learned, and elucidates not this play alone, but the dramatic scope of the 
Lfincastrian tetralogy, and the notes are very full, very explanatory, and not 
often superfluous." 

The Educational 3Ym£«— "We have examined the notes with consider- 
able care, and we have found, in almost every case, that a full and dear 
explanation ia given of each difficulty. . . . The notes are clear and 
comprehensive." 

— Richard III. By C. H. Tawney, M.A., Principal and Pro- 

fessor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

28. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

The School Guardian—" Of Mr. Tawney 's work as an annotator we can 

speak in terms of commendation. His notes are full and always to the point." 

— CoRioLANUS. By K. Deighton. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
— Romeo and Juliet. By the same. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 28. 
— Julius Caesar. By the same. Is. 9d. 

The Guardian — " Of Juliv,8 Caesar and the Merchant of Venice, edited by 
Mr. K. Deighton, we can speak in terms of almost unqualified praise. The 
notes are admirably suited to the use of middle forms, being brief, numerous, 
and accurate. Besides affording evidence of scholarly attainments on the part 
of the annotator, they show a perfect knowledge of the limits of a schoolboy's 
capacity, and a rare ability to explain away his difficulties in a simple and 
intorestiiig manner." 
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